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ent writers; and-confirmed by My. de Fenelon, Mr. 
| 5 5 and Mr. Rollin, as #kewiſe by our Milton XY 
: 2 7 
Some reflexions 10 confirm Mr. Milton's opinion 2 out 
teaching logic and rhetoric, | p. 300. 
Examples to confirm what hath been fail —Plats account 
of the education f princes among the ancient Perſians— 
ALenopbon's account of the Pain education—The edu- 
cation in the ſchools of Apollonia, whither Julius Ceſar 
' ſent Oftavius to be formed, and where Mecenas like- 
. Wiſe was bred, 304. 
| 4n Account of the Finiſhing part of Cicerd's e 2 


N N. 


cc 
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and its happy e went to travel — Abe 
'- deſign of travelling, a | p. 315. 


| 4 letter of Pliny upon ſtudy, from which mafers may 


learn uſeful hints for Sy their pupils in eloquence 
and ſtile 9 N « P- 3 1 8. 
Of the liberal, manly ads that i to be joined with 
reaching—The deſign and uſe of the exerciſes, not — 
to give health, vigour and grace to the body, but ſtreng 
and activity to the mind—Obſervations of Bas — 
« the different effects of the ſofter ſtudies, and the rougher 
| n and the neceſſuy 4 . ow in education, 
5 21. 
Children * to have recreations, but care 2 — be 
taten of their choice of them, and their behaviour in 
them——Let them be inured to aft generouſly ; or let due 
pains be taken to give them à liberal caſt of mind, and 
4 graceful manner of doing every thing—Of good-breed- 
| ing, and wherein it conſiſts, and early care about i. 
. The neceſſity of good er in this * 1 
Of dancing, 
Reflexions by Mr. Simon upon the urbanity or politeneſs 7 
be Romans, and their care about it in —— 342. | 


CHAP. Tv. 


The true philoſophy, and the methods of 
teaching it more fully deſcribed; where the Socra- 
tic method of teaching, and inſtruction by fables, 


parables, or allegories, are c 


An apology for the minute detail * author was obliged to 
enter into in the preceding chapter—The charafter of 
the true philoſophy, which alone can produce good and 

' uſeful citizens, from Tacitus—from Lucan—from So- 
crates from Cicera—How the latter refutes the ſel- 
Ii narrow-minded philoſophy of Epicurus, p. 346. 
A definition of the true philoſophy which ought to be the 
main ſcope of education—The hiftory of n8;tre and 
the ks of mankind * W ſubjects of . 
ow 
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Hemm maſters ougbt to proceed in thaching this 
rcgular hy, by beginning with natural philoſophy, and lug 
open tbe wiſe and good final cauſes nature 2 in all be- 


' works —Low pleaſant and engaging this ſtudy is, p. 348 
But let not philoſophy flop here, but 1 to the . 
ration of the. human mind Abe tranſition from the 
one philoſophy to the other is eaſy and ren — 
mate in reality but ons ſtience, © 
Natural philoſophers cenſured for leaving out final — 
in their leſſons upon phyſics, and not proceeding to the = 
moral concluſions to which 4 juſt view of nature's 
 40i/dom, harmony and goodneſs naturally leads —The 
» happy effect of true Theiſm upon the mind—-Virtue not 
compleat without piety And moral rules of condutt can- 
not have their due, their full force, unleſs they be con- 
fidered as laws of our Creator, who loves virtue and 
will reward it, pl. 336. 
What perfect providence muſt mean Frequent occafrons 
vill occur in teaching the philoſophy of nature, and de- 
veloping the buman mind, of taking off all ſeeming 
difficulties or bbjections agoinſt providence Virtus 
tbe beſt poſſeſton.— Efforts io acquire and improve. in 
moral perfection and happineſs never prove abortive— 
External goods nat: partially diſtributed, but purchaſed 
according lo the general law of induſtry—The abſurdity 
ef ſurpoſing virtuous induſtry alone to be ſucceſiful 
" This life, our entrance upon being, and a very proper 
«® ſchool. of education and culture for various virtues — 
Hence il is that buman life is ſo chequered—But it is 
= be ſucceeded by a flate of rewards and puniſhments, 
in which men will be placed according to their improve- 
ments and Beſerts— H 010 | wfeful and comfortable this 
belief is, p. 339. 
Bu general leſſons upon ure are not ſufficient—Educa- 
tion muſt be particular, in order to prepare for the va- 
- vious duties and offices of life— Now reading hiſtory with 
' Pupils will afford proper examples for explaining all 
the ſprings of action in the human breaſt, all the human 
5 8 palious, and ag their improvements and 
th virtue — 


- 
* 
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1 the ruling paſſions and diftinguiſhing chara- 
Bert bf men-- All the di ferent conſequentes of aftions—- Al} 
' the various relations of human life, and all the duties be- 
longing to them— All the corruptions of mankind, and all 
- the ſnares and temptations of the All the rules of 
| condut?— And all the rules of conduct in public 
 life—The laws of nature and nations relative to _—_ 
affairs and independent fovereignties—The 8 
connexion of human affairs from the beginning of the 
world — All the truths which the Biſhop of Meaur, 
Ar. Rollin, aul others, Bios rn us 70 wins 5 
im it ts proper fo Nt Puftinian s- anime, with — 
People, and pratiiſe them in'examining a body of parti- 
rular Jaws by the principles of equi) Aud when to 
read with them Grötius, Puſſendorf,- or olber writers 
on the lars of nations —Hiftory will prepare for this 
* kind if reading, by giving opportunity of diſcoufing up- 
on every ſubjef? in morals — And lis better to take ocda- 
fo to 5 on moral truths from txamples, thaw to 
24 moral, 1d -eohbich ex- 
15110 Fx to be haut iin and warped to parti- 

Gr purpoſes —The vie of of this education in re. 
1 as well as in ative life,” pi. 371. 
"Tis impoſſible, in a diſcourſe of this kind, to point out all 
be important truths hiſtory read in order will furniſh 
occqſians of illuſtrating and enforcing—1t will give oc- 

- Cafton to explain all the various kinds of civil govern- 
ment, and the beſt ends of ciuil laws and policie.— And 
io ſhew the fatal conſequences of lurury to ſtates —The 


 reflexion of Scipio upon the fall of mas. + edu- 


Faroe and its happy effetts, 378. 
is ſuch educati that can quali ify youth for 5 


| requires Previous acquaintance 
will the hiſtory — pbiloſopiy require 
1 hb philo ophy requires #1—The ma 1 
* ul part of logic, which is, the nature of moral evi- 


""_ may be. beſt taught in reading hiftory, by examin= 


a 2- ing. 


% 


- 
XX 4 
0 


Aidered as a review of 


In fine, without . ſuch 


. _ of dominion, wo 1 natural cauſe of changes in 
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ing into the evidence of ticular fats— Logic, con- 
2 © + 5 onnexion and unity of the 
ſciences, ſuppoſes acquaintance with hiſtory, Fo with 
all the particular ſciences, | 384. 
inſtruction in natural a moral 
knowledg? as qualifies youth for a proper proſecution of \ 
tbeſe ſtudies £ themſelves, education, whatever it does, 

negletts its moſt uſeful purpoſe—We have not left out 
religion, becauſe we have confidered it, as the principal 

end of inſtruftion in the. order, harmony, and wiſdom 
of nature, to lead youth to the love of the Creator, and to 
a ſenſe of his will concerning our condutt—Now a juſt 


notion of God, and of human duties, will prepare and 
. diſpoſe for the reception of the Chriſtian doBtrine—Se- * 


veral obſervations on this bead, p. 389. 
Hiſtory will afford to teachers frequent tunities of 
Hering the neceſſity of a. public religion, and the miſ- 


cbiefs of ſuperſtition, and of evincing the excellency of the 


| Chriſtian religion conſidered with regard to the ends of 


4 public religion, above every other that hath ever ap- 
peared in the world —Benevolence is the perfection of 
man, and it is in a particular ſenſe the law, the new 
law of Chrift, P. 391. 


In Sort, there is no moral or political truth which a ju- 


dicious reader of hiſtory will not find frequent e 
ty . of explaining and confirming to young people— And 

both in natural and moral philoſophy, Facts ought to go 
before reaſonings ar concluſions, which can only be in- 


8 ferred nu atts—Bepaes, it is fit youth ſhould ſee 


mankind as they really are, in the worſt colours they 


- have ever appeared — But notwithſtanding all the wicked- 


-neſs that hath ever abounded in the world, men are 


made for ſociety, and have @ ſocid! diſpoſition deeply in: 
laid into their r e it is 10 be made for ſoci- 


 . ety, and men are ſo made p. 394. 
I reading hiſtory, youth ou ght to be taught to attend to 


- the riſe and progreſs 4 empire, the generative prin- 


Fe 
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- obferve bow men are made for civil coalitiong—— 
And to P 
. Hions—Several reſlerions on this pP. 396. 

Eilan Au ought not to ſtop ſhort ti, — are 25 
home to modern times, and their own country, and 

 inftrutted in its hiſtory, gi „ laws and — 
But it is beſt to begin with ancient biſtory, and deſcend 
regularly and gradually to modern times, that youth 

may ſee the connexion and ſuite of buman affairs, p. 398. 
But after all, the chief leſſon is to teach them wherein true 
merit confits viz. in wiſdom and py = 
ſenſe virtue is its own reward 

All the arts ought to be called on, in their JO 4 * : 

1 recommend virtue—Great uſe might hs wade of oe 
tical fitions—Great uſe might be made of fables, 
rables and allegories——Their antiqui 6. 
aptitude 0 u or inſmuate moral truths er, 
proceeds, 

Of the Socratic method of tenching—Of the gb fi ; 4 | 
ferufting youth by the familiar way of conference—The 
admirable ſucceſs of Socrates in that way of. teaching 
The invention of youth ought ta be improved by prattijang | 
them in finding out truths by tbemſelves— In reſolving 
queſtions —about morals in particular, p. 409. 


Hiſtory gives proper opportunities of explaining ancient 
cuſtoms, religious or civil—|When theſe occur in hiſtory, 


then is the proper place for medals, baſſo-relievo's, and 
other ancient monuments or prints of them— Any vther 
ebay of teaching antiquity is dry and infipid, p. 410 
It will likewiſe afford the beſt occaſions 7, —_- explaining tbe 
| Chief rules of oratory ; for then is it i time to 
' diſcourſe of them when "youth are agreeably 2 by the 
beautiful ſpeeches that occur in hiſtorians —How prepo- 
flerous it would be to ſpeak of rules till, the effects they 
are deſigned to produce, "a which the obſervance * of 
them produces, have been felt—Reading hiſtory will 

give occaſion to point out the invention, riſe and im- 
provements of all arts, and r of bs %. 

| a 3 | 
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—— and inviting. them 10 diſconer and exert 
. Modern * eruations 
ſubjett— How ſchools to le furniſhed 40 
N importent bufane/i-—The EE 
— ought to be large, whatever 
fon one may. afterwards betake himſe 


es the Greeian youth had in ihis * aftice 
their great men in laying themſelves out to be Jo ee | 
| logout „ p. 419. 


CHAP. V. 


Bn Be e her? inting, 
232 muſic, and architecture; and the place 
which theſe arts ought to have in liberal education, 

in order to form elegant taſte, which is one of the 

beſt preſervatives againſt luxury, being "7 

aſſiſtant to and corroborative of virtue. | 


The author hath hitherto been labouri to owe @ very 
Plain trutb, That ſcience, or real e, and not 
were wordt, ought to be the principal ſcape of educa- 
tion—W bat is meant. by real 8 the ob- 
\. jets of human enquiry may be divided into theſe two, 
_ ſcience. and languages bal ſcience comprebend.— 
' What is meant by es—The didactic ſtile, orù- 
Lot, poetry, painting, ſculpture, fall under the idea 0 
„ e5—T bis illuſtrated, by Painting 10 
wage, the truth and propricty f which it is wel 
| 6 while to underſtand, p- 422. 
Previous to inſtruction, care ought to be taten to form 
- good habits —To form. the dtliberative habit —What 
Ibis means—lt is freedom of mind I. is maſterſbip 
2 one's ſelf, and the foundation of virtue, p. 424. 
In inſtruction what rules ought to be obſerved 
- Youth ought to be taught to reaſon from facts alone, 
. not from i imaginary theories and 3 pelle C5— 


b And 
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: e and chify about things relating to 
Affe aud practice And they ought to be taught to keep 
_ 8 juſt view of human nature vp > aye and to con- 
Adar man neither as a merely ſenſitive nor a purely mo- 
ral being, but as be really is a compound of moral and 
' ſenfitive'powers nicely blended together — Errors arifing 
_ from not confidering man in this view—Hence vague, 
- looſe, unmeaning raillery againſt luxury, in which ſe- 
veral uſeful, nme are confounded 
with it, Pp. 28. 
But having ſaid s of Glens we proceed to — 
languages as above dfacd—Fiftl the didactic ftile, how 
. maſters ought to ſtudy clearneſs and per ſpicuity, and bow 
youth will learn this flile from maſters who excel in it, 
ĩobile theyare _ by it — But youth ought to be employ- 
el in teaching they know to others--The advantages 
of ſo employing them—There is another eloquence that 
ought not to be neglefed\ in education, which is the 
_ 1conciſe tile, in which men ought to talk to men— 
Hou youth may be improved in this—How: the rules 
, 4 oratory ought to be taught—They are all founded in 
* nalure, and teaching them arigbt, 1s 5 
- human nature, becauſe it is ſhewing bow and by what 
. the Fafjans of men are offeied—Obſervations on this 


The — is true of poetry—Odſervations from 2 
upon reading the poets with youth — Further reflexions 
on this ſubjet}—Of the common commentaries upon claſ- 
. fic authors, upon the Greek and Roman poets in particu- 
Aar — Mr. Pope's notes on Homer a true model of cri- 
niciſu, p- 439. 
Painting and ſculp/ure confilered—T heir ends, their rules, 
| their connexion with natural or moral philoſaphy—T; be 
author is ſhorter on this ſulject, — elſewhere treat- 
ed M it at large, p. 443- 
Of inſtrufting youth early in drawing —The advantages of 
it—How youth ought to be inured to view and examine 
pictures and ang what rules or queſtions both 
| dub 
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' ought to be tried, and of the falſe tigte in painting cor- 


. reſponding to verbal criticiſm in claſſical reading Upon 
be neceſſity of improving the imagination of youth. 
- Our eyes and ears were deſigned by nature for improve-.. 
ment, being capable of very noble improvements bat 
genius and wit means —How the imagination may be 
improved and refined—The fancy will ever be purſuing 


© ſome ſpecies of beauty, ſome Venus—The advantage of 
_ — it early loten ds the true Venus, the true beau- 


i is the only way of ſecuring it againſt firaying, © 
wondering and ſeduction ee 
Ar important rule of nature to be attended to in teaching. 
be arts which imitate nature, viz, the connexion in 
nature between beauty and utility—This rule muſt. be 
attended to by all artiſts,” if they would gain the end 
of their arts, «which is to pleaſe an intelligent eye—Rea- 
' fonings ſrom Vitruvius, Cicero, Quintilian, on this 
ſubjet— Nature's beauty proceeds from her ſteady ob 
ſervance of this rule, Natura nil fruſtra facit, and art 
. muſt imitate nature, Fe p. 452. 
The polite arts have been condemned by ſome moraliſts as 
a part of the luxury which hath always proved ſo fatal 
to ſtate.— Reflexions on this ſubjett—The argument 
from abuſe confidered— Poetry and painting have always 
ouriſbed together — They lend each other mutual aids 
and charms Mey only lend their ornaments to virtue 
with willingneſs —When they are proſtituted to bad 
purpoſes, the force, the conſtraint, the violence they ſuffer 
appears They have flouriſhed beſt in virtuous times — 
Their genuine uſes and ends deſeribed, p. 450. 
They cannot be cultivated in poor indigent ſtates, tis only 
in times of eaſe and opulence there is leiſure or ſpirit for 
cultivating them— But affluence ſoon corrupts men— 
Philoſophy itſelf hath always been firſt corrupted before 
the polite arts have been proſtituted to ſerve vice—Theſe 
arts declined at Athens with public virtue Rome was 
very corrupt before they were known init; and there- 
fore they ſoon declined there—Under the bad Emperors, 
after the diſſolution of the commonwealth, good toſte * 
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hy degenerated—It revived again with liberty and vir- 

tue under a few g 00d ones, P. 458. 
Theſe arts bad no — in the ruin of Carthage Nor in 
bat of Sparta. — Hot both theſe flates fell — Nor in 
the ruin of the Perfian empire—How it 8 priuate 
man beſtow too much lime e upon pi- 
Fures, &c. but this no objection againſt the good uſes 
that lates may employ the arts of Zin to promote 
In the charaBter of Atticus elegance is diſtinguiſhed from 
luxury 1ſeveneſs in the materials is ruinous to 
good taſte ; ſo Pliny obſerves—Whatever abuſes have 
been made of the polite arts; they may be well employ- 
ed, and there is a real diftinftion between taſteleſs 
. - waſte or prodigality, and elegant uſe of uralih— Ie 
way to ſecure a ſtate againſt bad taſte and groſs volup- 
. Buouſneſs, is by right education to form early in 

minds love to virtue, and good taſte of true beauty and 
decency in the arts of deſign, p- 460. 


ConcLusoN. 


1. which 4 few obvious reflexions are offered to bow 


© - what preparation is neceſſary to qualify one for tra: 
velling to advantage. 
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Pr 48. U 4 for And ie read mated 4. 


naiogies. p. 101. 1. 271. for interpoſition, read introſpettion, 


p. 109. 1, rh, read of that. p. 120. J. 28, for irregularities 
read 2 ities, p. 160. I. 4. read gueſtion, p. 20. for | 


immutably read immediately. p. 266. 1. 27. betoge, which, 


144 upon an article. p. 331. l. 1. for in, read into. p. 
348. I. 14. for general, read genial. p. 
read them. p. 367. the words, for hi er belong to the 
next line. p. 390.1. 5. br al read tuben. p. 395. I. 7. 
for juriſdiction, read diſtribution. p. 418. 1. 27, for exer- 
ciſes, read Grecian, p. b. 438. I. 4. read Gataker.: p. 440 


. I. 22. for it, 


8. for bei 7 a 


to be able. I. 10. for knowing, 
read to know. 
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1. THE Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viſcount 
1 St. Alban, Lord High Chancellor of England. With {e- 
veral Additional Pieces, never before rms in any Edition of his 
Works, To which 28 A New Life of the Author, by 
Mr. Ma/kt.. In 4 Vols. fol. =. 1 „ 
VN. B. The Additional Pieces, and Life, may be had alone, to 
compleat the ſormer Edition. 5 . 
2. A Complete Collection of the Hiftorical, Political, and Miſtella- 
neous Works of Jabn Milton : Correctly printed from the Original 
Editions. Containing ſeveral Original Pagers of His, never before 
publiſhed. By T. Birch, M. A. and E. R.S. With an Hiſtorical 
and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of the Author: 
To which is added, A large Alphabetical Index, and a curious 
Head of the Author, engraven by Mr. Vertue, from a Drawing by 
Mr. Richardſon. In 2 Vols. fol. — - ai | | 
3. The Octana and other Works of Fame: Harrington, Eſq; col- 
lected, Methodized, and Reviewed; with an exact Account of his 
Life prefixed, by Jahn Toland. , To which is added, An Appendix, 
Containing all the Political Trafts wrote by this Author, omitted 
in Mr. Tolend's ie | * 
N. B. The Appendix may be had alone, to compleat thoſe 
Gentlemen's Books, who have bought Mr. Tolend's Edition. 
4. An Hiſtorical and Politic Ly; og of . the Laws and Ga- 
vernment of England, from the Firf Times to the End of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, With a Vindication of the Antient Way of 
Parliaments in Eng/and. Collected from ſome Manuſcript Notes 
of Jabn Selien, Eiq; by Nathanie! Bacon, of Gray's Inn, Eſq; The 
Fourth Edition: Corrected and improved by a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple. | . ö 
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5. An Un.ver/al Hifory, from the earlieſt Account of Time to 
the preſent. Which comprizes not only the General Hiſtory of 
the orld, but of each Empire, Kingdom and State, from its Firſt 
Foundation to its Diſſolutien, or to the Preſent Time. in 6 vol. 
Vol. VII. ib ig the Prſi, which ſiniſbes the Antient Hiſtory. » 

6. The Works of the Learned Jaac. Barrow, D. D. late Maſter 
of Trinicy-College, Cambridge: Being all his Ergee Works, 
The Fifth Edition in three Vols. folio. "ct UT ng 

In the Preſe, and to be publiſhed with all convenient Extedition. | 
7. A New and Compiete Collection of the Works of the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, Eſq; printed from the beſt Editions, with conſide- 
rable Improvements and Additions from his own Manuſcripts; As 
likewiſe 4 large Number of Letters upon various Subjects, written 
by Himſe f, and his Friends to Him; with ſome other Tracts ne- 
ver before publiſhed. To the whole will be prefixed, 4 new de- 
count of b Life, conſiſting partly of Memoirs drawn up by him- 
ſelf. Propoials may be had of A. MILLAR, 


* 


' Fhra, the Satyrs, &c. Vol. III. 1. 1 


8. The wry 4 and Fables of the Antient;, explained from 

History. By the Abbe Banier, Member of the Raya! Atadimy of 

Inſcriptions and the Belles Lettres, In 4 Vols. 8yo. Vol. I. The 
Sentiments of the Chaldeans, Phenicians, Eryptians, Greeks, Chinoſe, 
Trdjans and Americans, concerning the Origin of the World and of 
the Gods. 2. An Account of the Pagan Theology. 3. An Enquiry 
into the Origin, Progreſs and Extent of Idolatry. 4. A particula! 
Account of the Pagan Temples, Altars, Sacrifices, Prieſts, Feſti- 


-vals, Oracles, Divination, &:. 5. An Examination into the Na- 


ture of the Gods, Demi-Gods, Genii and Deman; ; and an accurate 
Diſtribution of the Pagan Deities into their ſeveral Claſſes, 6. A 
particular Hiſtory of the Gods of the Egyptians, Ethiopians and 
Carthaginians, with an Explanation of the various Fables that are 
blended with thoſe Hiſtories. Vol. II. 1. The Hiſtory of the 


Gods of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, Syrians, and Perfians, &c. 


2. Of the Divinities of the Greek; and Romans, divided into three 
Claſſes, viz. the Celeſtial Gods, the Gods of the Waters, and 
thoſe of the Earth. The firſt contains the Hiſtory of Jupiler, 
2 Saturn, Minerva, Mars, Venus, Vulcan, Mercury, oth, 
Diana, Bacchus, &c. together with an Hiſtorical Explanation of 
all the poetical Fables relating to theſe ſeveral Divinities. Under 
the ſecond Claſs is the Hiſtory of Neptune, Ampbitriti, Nereus, 
Proteus, the Nymphs, &c. with a curious Enquiry into the Founda- 
tion and Nature of the Worſhip which was paid to them. The 
third contains the Hiſtory of Demegorgon, Cybele, Veſta, Terminus, 
he Notions of the Egyptian, 
and of the G cet Poets and Philoſophers, concerning a future State. 
2. A particular Deſcription of the Poetical Hell and E/yfar Fields, 
3. The Hiſtory of the Judges of Hell, and of the Infernal Gods. 
4. Of the Virtues, Vices, and Paſſions that were ceified. 5. Of 
the German and Gallic Divinities, and thoſe of Great Britain. 6. 
The Hiſtory of the Heroic Age, and of the celebrated Heroes of 
Antiquity. Vol. IV, 1. The Hiſtory of the Argonauts, and of the 
Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece; with an Account of the Lives of 
the celebrated Heroes of that Expedition, viz. Hercules, The/eus, 
Cafter and Pollux, Orpheus, &c. 2. The Hiſtory of che two 
Jhiban Wars, and of the Hunting ofthe Ca/yd»nian Boar ; with the 
Lives of the famous Men of that Age. 3. The Hiſtory of the 
Trojan Nar, the true Account of its Riſe, wich the Hiſtory of the 
principal Leaders, both of the Grecian and Trojan Armies, viz. 
Agamemnon, Achilles, Hefor, Dionede, Ukſſe:, Antenor, Ruta, 
&c. 4. An Explanation of ſome Fables that ſtand by themſelves; 
viz. of Progne and Ph:ilomela, of Narciſſus and Echo, of Pyramas 
and Disc, Bybli; and Caunus. To all which is added, an Account 
of the Gamscs of Greece and Rome, their Foundation, their various 
Kinds, the Motives of their Inſtitution. The Quotations from the 
Jeveral ancient Poets are given, as tranſlated by the moſt eminent among ff 
the 'Engliſh, ſome of which Verfions never appeared in Print before, 


Io the whole is added, a compleat Index of Perſon; and Things. 
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PART FIRST. 


Plutarchus Plaſmatias : 


BEING A 
RECITAL of CONVERSATIONS, 
IN WHICH 
The Sentiments of the beſt Ancients concerning 
Philoſophy and Liberal Education are fairly 
re \ aps 


Nunquan aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit N 
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INTRODUCTION.. 2 


AVING been en ed Ch at 
F AVING henile' 3 ſo it 


hath ever been my chief employment to col. 
all the inſtructions relating to this art I cd, 


| ae ancients and moderns. And whatever 1 have 


been able to learn from the > of others; or my 
3 concerning this matter, is no offered 1 

ch, beau the ty is of publick, of univerſal 
— from experience, becauſe, as with ro- 
gard the claire of plane o flowers, ſure rules can 
only be drawn from ex 3 ſo,: for the ſame rea- 
ſon, there can be no ſure rules concerning education 
but thoſe; which are founded on the experimental 
knowledge of human nature. — And here every con- 


chiſion is deduced from internal principles and diſpo- 


ſitions of the human mind, and their tions; Which 
ate well known to all who, have carefully ſtudied man- 
kind; n ee in the 
ſame manner that natural philoſophers eſtabliſh their 


phyſical doctrines, upon oblervations evincing N "a Fo 


Properties of bodies and laws-of motion. 298 
very queſtion of any moment ring to liberal bY 5 — 

as may be 
ſeen by caſting an eye over the contents. Rut the 


. 
2 

* 
* 


eth be dhe E 2M 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


to chapters, yet all the belonging to this ſub» 
ject are in their nature ſo cloſely connected, ſo inter- 
woven, that to judge how 155 of them is 
the whole muſt be 8 1 ef breyity 8 
conciſeneſs have been ſtu as much 
ſiſtent with the 1. per rg 4 
and variety by . an argument of 
a nature, 2 vaſt im — as 5 
- The deſign of this Treatiſe, to give a general idea 
of i it in the feweſt. words I can, is to ſhew, „ How 
greatly private and publick. happineſs depend upon the 
right education of youth: And that human nature is 
ſo far from being incapable of arriving very tumeouſly 
at a conſiderable degree of perfection in wiſdom and 
virtue, that young minds, by ſuitable methods of edu- 
cation, may indeed be very early formed to the, ſin- 
cere love of virtue; and may make great improve- 
ments in the more uſeful arts and ſciences, as well as 
in languages, with much leſs difficulty, and in much 
leſs time, than is commonly imagined : And to delineate 
and recommend theſe _—— of N and 
forming youth. 
This is the ſhorteſt er can N of the inten- 
tron of theſe diſcourſes on education. But becauſe a 
fuller view, of our ſcope may be neceſſary to engage ſe- 
verals whom it grratly concerns, to read ſo large a trea- 
tiſe pon a.ſubje& every. one is too apt to think himſelf 
ſufficiently — of: Or rather, becauſe the true end 
of education, and the propereſt methods of purſuing that 
end cannot be better deſcribed, or more warmly and 
ſtrongly enforced in ſo narrow a compaſs, I ſhall. here in- 
ſert a Letter from a Perſon of eminent a taſte and 
virtue, (in anſwer to one wherein I had deſired to know 
his ſentiments concerning education, and but barely hint- 
ed my deſign of reviſing ſome obſervations I had been 
led to on that ſubject by experience, joined with reading, 
in order to publiſh them) that briefly chalks out the ſame 
manner of liberal education which it is the defign of 
cheſe diſcourſes to illuſtrate and recommend. In rea- 
lity twas the exact * this Gentleman's ſen- 
timents 


as Was con- 
— 
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timents with thoſe I had long entertained concerning 
this momentuous affair, that fully emboldened me to 


ſubmit them to the . — judgment.—And there are 
few living names that would more forcibly, or more 
- univerſally call up attention, or give greater weight and 

authority to any performance, were 1t not better to a- 
void all appearance of endeavouring to prepoſſeſs read- 
ers, and to give up every opinion delivered here to the 
freeſt, the ſevereſt trial. But tis reaſon alone, and not 
authorities, that ought to determine a reader's judg- 
ment and aſſent in matters of ſcience. And there- 
fore, let it be juſt ſuggeſted here in general, that no 
author of the moſt eſtabliſhed fame is quoted in theſe 
diſcourſes, to overawe by his venerable name, but mere- 
ly becauſe his reaſonings appear to us ſolid and con- 
cluſive; and we think it highly criminal in an Author, 
to purloin to himſelf the honour that belongs to an- 
other. The ancient fable of the Jay ſtrutting in bor- 
rowed feathers, elegantly points out both the guilt and 
the danger of that ſort of pilfering. 


A LETTER, &c: 


Dear Sir, : | n 
6 HEN I received your obliging letter, I was 
" W confined to my chamber by a fever, and 
had not ſpirits, or an nity to thank you for 
« it, Nothing certainly can be of more ſervice to 
« mankind than a right method of educating the youth; 
<* and I ſhould be glad to hear —— to give an 
<* example of the great advantage it would be to the 


«* riſing age and to our nation. . 

4 When the publick ſchools were eſtabliſhed, the 
„Knowledge of Latin was thought learning; and he 
„ that had a tolerable ſkill in two or three languages, 
* thoꝰ his mind was not enlightened by any real know- 
* ledge, was a profound ſcholar. But it is not ſo at 
< preſent; and people confeſs, that men may have ob- 
* tained a perfection in theſe, and yet continue deep- 
* ly ignorant, The Greek education was of * 

| B 2 ind, 
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kind. Their children at firſt were initiated into 

« ſome parts of mathematicks, to learn in their years 

« of docility and attention, an habit of — _ 

<< open their views by ſome of thoſe They whe 

which depended on that ſcience. then l. 

s vanced to their  graphicks, writing — * deſigning: 

They accuſtomed their eye to the truths of propor- 
1 * tion, and led it into a taſte of ſculpture and archi- 

it tecture, by pointing out to its admiration che noble 

. „ pet formances which they ſaw all around them. 
it Next they learn*d mfichy; which did not then poor- 

lit ly mean the doctrine of inarticulate ſounds, but all 

lt the powers of harmony in their language, all the 

i! << magic of numbers and of rythm, the ſimplicity and 

10 force of compoſition in their various kinds of writ- 

"Wh * ing, as well as how to aſſiſt verſes by inſtruments 
f and notes, or by the mimickry of action and dan- 

Rl « cing; or the melody of ſinging, in a manner that 
| <« heightned the Wer of ſentiments and poet a 


"il did not bury and ſtifle the ſenſe under fweet 

i as Heliogabalus did his gueſts, under roſes ag af. 
| mines. Under this branch they comprehended-even 
| „the rhetorick of their own tongue; and ſtudied to 


« vrite it more accurately than we do Latin and Greek. 
Fl But where is Eugliſb taught at preſent ?” Who thinks 

} it of uſe to ſtudy correctly that language which he is 
Mil Je very thy in his life, be his ſtation ever ſo 
j high or ever ſo inſignificant, It is in this the nobi- 
| * lity and gentry defend their country, and ſerve 
* „their prince in parliament; in this the lawyers 
0 * plead, the divines inſtruct, and all ranks of people 
« yrite their letters and tranſact all their affairs ; and 
yet who thinks it worth his learnin "g to write this 
* even accurately, not to fay politely ? Eyery one is 
« ſuffered to form his ſtile by chance; to imitate the 
« firſt wretched model which falls in his way, before 
„ he knows what is faulty, or can reliſh the beauties 
Wi * of a juſt ſimplicity, Few think their children qua- 

i « lified for a trade, till they have been whipt at a 
Latin ichool for five or ſix years, to learn a little of 


« that 


% 
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8. hat which they are obliged to forget, when in thoſe 
v« years right education would. have improvd [1 their 
«+. minds, and taught them to acquire habits of writing 
& their on lan  eafily under tight direction; and 
6 _ would have been 1 to: thee 45 long as they 
* Iv 15 5 

During their snd theſe ror; the Greek chil- 
4 dren' were refreſhed: and amuſed by their Gymnaſtick 
< art, which could not be learned too early, of conti- 
* nued. too Jong. It comprehended every exerciſe 
< which could give ſtrength and agility, grace and 
* firmneſs in their motions, and a manly intrepidity of 
behaviour in every circumſtance of life. When the 
minds and bodies of the youth were perfetcted i in 
“ theſe, they were carried to philoſophy; to learn what 
<« they were, whence they: were; aud for what end: 
«to learn wherein their, own happineſs, and their 
.. merit towards each other conſiſted: what would 
„ make them dear to their - friends, and adored by 
their country : to do juſtice, and to love mercy. And 
. if, alas! their bad religion, had not betray'd them 
ton to inſtruct them in the proper humility to 
the Creator and Governor of the univerſe, — 
could have been more worthy and compleat. Had 

they taught them every morning to have offered 
„% up a hymn like Adam's, in d . of e 
* and nme, i; | 


5, Theſe are thy glorious . Parent of 200d, 
Almighty; | thine this univerſal frame, 
egy wond'rous fair, e bow wond rous then ! 
— 


Hail, eb Lord | ' be bonnwcous fill, © 
And give us only good. —— 


t Reaſon could have CERT ane, and all fur- 
* ther improvements muſt have been deferred till the 
< the world had received new light from the Go 
* Tho? in this particular Greece was deficient, Perſia 
_ * feems to have enjoyed the biefling, if we may credit 
B 3 « Plato, 


6 


cc 
£c 
cc 
6c 
0 whole, the wiſeſt government then on the earth, 
cc 
66 
cc 
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« Plato, by the authority and laws of Zarduſh. The 
„ education of the old Perſians, as deſcribed by 
« Xenophon, which afterwards was perfected by the 
religious inſtitutions of Zoroaſtre, ſeem to have been 
the nobleſt method which had ever been eſtabliſhed 
in the world ; as that monarchy (which was origi- 
nally of a King governing by laws) was, on the 


excepting one only, reſembling ours ſufficiently : 1 
wiſh our education equally reſembled theigs. They 
took care to educate the heart as well as the un- 
derſtanding : but who thinks of the ſtrange taſk at 


4 preſent ! I once ſaw a picture, ar a baſſo-relievo, 
* in which Minerva was teaching Cupid to read, and 


* a ſatyr pointing and laughing at the idle labour. 
But yet I think the moſt impetuous of paſſions may 
* be guided by wiſdom, and educated to decency and 
& ſelf-denial ; to a deteſtation of ſelfiſh indulgences, 
** when they conduce to the, miſery of others, and to 


a love for all the generous feelings which belong 


to the human heart. But this muſt be begun early, 
& purſued prudently and ſteadily, and ſupported by 
principles of rational honour, and truly God-like 
religion, not learn'd by rote, but by evidence and 
degrees, which ſhall exalt the ſoul to an affection 
rather than dread of the ſupreme Lord of all things, 
„and to a conviction that his laws lead us both to 
ineſs here and hereafter ; and that all his re- 
“ ſtraints are from indulgences which would make 
* ourſelves or our neighbours wretched, The final 
“ cauſes ſeen, on the ſlighteſt view of nature, will in- 
„ ſpire unprejudiced minds with an evidence that will 
* not only give light but tranſport. Hiſtory will 
“ ſoon teach them into what corruptions and idolatry, 
&* into what errors man was fallen, which ſanctify 
* ſuperſtition, and diſhonour not only God but human 
* nature; which turn the attention from virtue, to 
&« reſt in all the Proteus - iggenuities of religious flatte- 


« ry; and by teaching us this, ſhews the infinite good- 


“ neſs of God in ſo loving the world, as to give = 
79 5 | :. only 
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+ only Son, to purchaſe a L L and 2 
e his doctrimes, inſtitutions and motives, enable them 
* to do good. works M and hence, hy degrees, you 
2 EE 
tion, an me n 
& nuine; Chriſtianity, — That all who. can, or ane 


acceptable tõ 


G God, have che right 70, ue their own reaſon for* 
this nobleſt purpoſe ; But, that the laws, ought to 
* provide inſtructors and publick worſhip for thoſe 
4+ who cannat, and think they cannot guide them- 
=” ſelves, Which will he che greater number in every 
„nation: and therefore ſuch public eſtabliſhments, 
<< even hen not ſubmitted to, ought to be reverenced, 
+. not to weaken their, authority over thoſe who are 
* placed, by, God under the Conduct the laws in 
religious, as well as civil affairs. It. true laws 
% may, and in fact have miſguided mankind. in many 
+, countries. 2 rt private enquiries; and this 
<« conſideration ſhoy rl . e charitable, 
and open to information, whichſoever 
40 follow. This ſhould. ſtifle 3 pi.f Den 
« and; anathematizing each, other, and 


ſoften us to 
“ modeſty, and mutual forbearance:; And then, if our 
« differences have this bleſſed. effect, they will be of 


< more Aervice to mankind than truth itſelf, in all 
+. thoſe Bin about which ſincere Chriſtians cag, be 
** ſuppoſed to be miſtgken.. / Rites and r- 
4 formances are to jw, r as words and 
4 languages are to One may be more beau- 
< tiful and harmonious, and ſignificant than another, 
* but the worſt will aſſiſt an honeſt mind in cultivat- 
<<. ing his underſtanding, . and becoming a man of 
<« ſenſe and prudence tolerably well; and he may be 


*« contented, 
* You fee, Sir, m y opinion of education enlarges 


it the taſk a the ex- 
2 tion of thoſe who ſend their children to ſchool. 


t I do not a private man can accompliſh this 
0 B 4 —— 
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4 whole ſcheme x; but by having it in view he 

«+. approach tqwards: it. - Particularly, I ſhould 
t chem to vrite and ſpeak correctly and. flu- 
6 ently in their on language, is the moſt im 
5 — One exerciſe ſhould be daily: to writs 
of Engliſh, . and after that to examine every 
3 _ by the grammar rules, and in every ſentence 
4 they have compoſed, to oblige them to give an ac 
count of the Engliſh ſyntax and conſtruction. Thus 
% an habit would foon be acquited, and they woulck 
= TOs tek e All affected: words and harſh tran- 
e ppoſitions ſhould be noted every uſec 
* | good company exploded 4 harſh metaphors; -whictt 
1 % have light or force, be diſcarded 
Wn - 7 Metaphors are: a kind of embroidery, which do ad- 

3 4 mirably on proper obcaſions, but ſhew à tawd 
. mind, if it to appear, unleſs dreſſed in ſuc 
6 fin Another exerciſe ſhould be obliging them 
© to ſpeak every day their unwritten thoughts o any 
* ſubject in Let them read an oration in 
« Tully or Livy 4 let them read it to themſelves iti 
„ you then ſhut the book; 
Andi ſpeak the ſenſe in unpremeditate 
„ words. A little . moſt: agrevebly 
« ealy ; and what a habit is this for a man of 
ty Begin with a fable of Phadrug, thence tou * 
9 « i peech ia an hiftorian, you'll be amazed hom ſoon” 
would enter into cho vir of Cicero, ahd 
cauſe :of rius with his our, and feel what 
5 Gra wed This is the on I would have yo 

4+ putſae:: afford te · gentlemen this "diſtinguiſhing, 
"6 this neceſſary education, and Ar e 
« of ſtate orators. 

Another af, I fear, Willem all indructers, 

« that is, the. buſineſs of a weeder. rich ſoever 
dhe ſoil, I fancy it comes full ſown from. the nurſery. 
* have ſeen children ſhew pride, revenge, nay, and 
* falſho94 too, before they could ſpeak: it is no bun- 
der, but a ſtrong truth: and unleſs theſe weeds are 
1 1 away, * will 1 the beſt inſtructions. 


„ Ineed 


not uſed it 


2 * 6 | : * {1 
TIWTRODOCFrION 
e I need not adviſe you to give them a taſte of ou 
5 beſt poets, and male them read aloud gracefullß 
an accomphſhment that many men, who do pot 
want good ears, cannot perform, becauſe they, ate 
* either unexperienced and baſhful, or ill taught. 
| be Books of 2 to give them a notion of the ele- 
gance of ſim ioity and proportion in architecturt 
0 and, 5 without much trouble, open "the 
« mind wonderfully, ' A, notion of the. univerſe, the 
er the ney, eee, diſtances, and relations of the 
& heavenly bodies to each other, will amuſe 9 18 5 
final 


« elt güindd, and incite them to enquire into 
& cauſes why each is placed where it is, or why formed 
. of ſuch a'tnagnitude, and afford opportunity for 
« chit - chat lectures which never are forgotten. I write 
«© jn an Hurry, have neither health or leiſure to medi- 
« tate before 1 ſcribble, or to review it when on my 
tc paper. Tou know my way of thinking, my writ- 
ing is as much <xtempor7 and as careleſs, When I 
tr ſee-you, an hour's converſation ſhall add many other 
720 814 2 61 220740 2 V. L. nne pa | 
This letter, tho“ the writer had not ſeen.” the fal- | 
er ne on education, is almoſt as, juſt. an 
abſtract of them as if it had been idtended. for ſuch. 
And whoever thinks it worth while to ſee the methods 
df education which are there briefly hinted, mor 
amply explained and urged, will, we hope, find fall 
ſatisfaction, by a careful peruſal of this treatiſe, Every 
thing with relation to the liberal formation of youth; 
is perhaps fully enough diſcourſed of in the icſelf. 
But the other two pieces, in Which ancient perſonages 
are introduced converſing about education, are added ; © 
becauſe this hath generally been reckoned a more lively | 
and agreeable way of repreſenting the ſentiments 
of the ancients upon any ſubject, than mere narra- 
| tive; Theſe pieces were originally wrote fot the ſa- 
tisfaction of a friend, who deſired to know the opition 
of certain ancient ſages with reſpect to education, and 


propoſed * in anſwering his queſtion, the — 


— 
. 


is very good authority am 
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of ſame ancient reciting converſations upon the ſubs . 


ject might be aſſumed. And becauſe * nothing here 


is fictitious but the plan, for, which; liberty 
| V the Ard W 


as the ancients, they are ſent into the world in the 
ſame form, for the very ſame reaſons that it was deſired 
they might be wrote in it; namely, for the reaſons of- 
ten given by Plato and Cicero in their dialoguss, or 
recitals of converſations, for chooſing that method of 
delivering their philoſophy. + © Quaſi enim ipſos induxi 
loquentes, ne, inquam & inquit, ſæpius interponerentur, 


; . ut en a præſentibus coram habeti ſermo 
videretur.— 5 


enus autem hoc ſermonum, poſitum in 

veterum authoritate, & eorum illuſtrium, plus neſcio 
quo pacto, videtur habere gravitatis _...... ,., © 
Finally, in them ſeveral material pc uche 
education are more eee in the El- 
ſay, becauſe dialogue way of writing affords more room 
than any other far ſtating objections, and ſetting things 
in a variety of lights, And all L have further. tq add In 
this introduction is, That the whole is moſt ſincerely 
intended for what will readily be owned to be the beſt 
and moſt important of ends, the aſſiſtance of thoſe 


. who are concerned in the education of youth, in that 


momentous taſk, and the direction of young gentle. 
men, who having made ſome advances 1n, uleful 
knowledge, are deſirous of making further improve - 
ments by a proper proſecution of their ſtudies. 


® Marginal notes ave added, to ſhew that nothing is put into the | 


mouth of any ancient perſonage without good authority. 


; + See Cicero de amicitia & de ſenectute, his introductions to theſe. . 


pieces, and Plato's Theztetus, | - 


Plutarchns 


** 


Plutarchus Plaſmatias 


His FRIEND Fundanus, 
CONCERNING 


EDUCATION. 
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N the better days of Greece, and long afterwards, 
the education of youth was reckon*d a moſt ho- 
nourable employment: For while virtue was in 
repute, employments were honoured in proportion to 
their uſefulneſs. Hence many of noble birth and eaſy 
fortunes, diſdained not to become preceptors , and 
take youth under their tuition, In every city there 
were many ſchools, under the inſpection of men of 
great probity and prudence, who confined themſelves 
to a ſmall number of pupils, well-knowing that it is 
much eaſier for one gardiner to take proper care of a 
very large garden or nurſery of plants and flowers, 
which yet an expert honeſt gardiner will not under- 
take, for one perſon, however great his abilities 
may be, to beſtow all the due attention and ſuitable 
culture upon a great number of young minds, which 
variety of natural. genius's and diſpoſitions mult re- 
quire, Some indeed read lectures, or diſcourſed to 
great numbers promiſcuouſly in publick aſſemblies: but 
thoſe ſucceeded beſt in the formation of youth, who 
reſtricted themſelves to ſuch a flock as they could con- 
ſtantly have within their ſight, and be fully and fa- 
miliarly acquainted wit. | 141 * 

* This fact we learn from Plato himſelf, and from Cicero, who 
often tells us ſo in his books of oratory, and his philoſophical 
works. See many beſides Plato, Iſocrates, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, 
Iſzus, &c. named in Plutarch's account of the ten orators. See the 
ou (7) apon the Engliſh tranſlation of Plutarch's diicourſe to ſhew 

Ppineſs not to be attainable, &c. 
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It was diſpured i in the days of Socrates, ta, 
vate. or Done pray urs dar to be preferred. 
certain Ne 
more — the real advantage of their Mache pled 
ſtrongly for the great benefit ariſing from being bred - 
amidit many rivals in numerous ſchools, - "Nag Sacrates 
is ſaid to have determined the matter, as he generally 
did, by ſhewing that the right way lay in the middle 
| between private and public education; whereas the 
debate was generally fared as if there were no mid. 
wa de the ings | HEN | 

nies tho added Catint, ee 

Soc. You have two Sons OR have Fung 3 
Cal. I hae, [3 LI 
Soc. N wore ebe 
would you not take care of them, and commit 4 
charge of bringing them up to one well- filled in agri- 
2 horſemanſhip, and breeding IS 1 ; 2. But 

ing young men, have you ts of ſetting. one 
over them to form-and . them ? No doubt you 
have: and co y you. have, been looking about 
for one well verſed in the. arts of human and. civil life t 
Now I would gladly W yp heme found 6.8 Fes 

Jon for this truſt $ 
. LAs... 2... 1. 

Soc. Who is he pray, and of what coungry 7 

Cal. Evenus is the perſon, a Parian. He 21 
profeſſed the art of teaching and moulding youth, and 
is reputed to be a perfect maſter of it. 

Soc. He is a happy and uſeful man, if he be in- 
deed qualified for this great work, and ſedulouſly ap- 
pljes himſelf to it. How happy and valuable ſhould 1 
think myſelf if J thoroughly underſood.1 it? But what 


is his ice? | 
. think it 


Car. It is not in reality hi h 
ſo. But "— . I 
c, 


a Plato's a Jogy for Socrates, Socrates refers to a en 
of his with one Callin about the education of his ſons, which begins 
in this manner, In it he names with reſpect ſeveral perſons who, 
profeſſed education, 


— 
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on RT 7 0D Hank, for ll \ 
money, I ſhould think it, even at my age, ve | 
beſtowed in the purchaſe of ln The 2 pro- | 
feſfion that better deſerves. a high ceward than that of a 
preceptor, And tho" one may go about inſtructing in. 
virtue and true wiſdom in public places , thoſe who. 
are diſpoſed to learn from him, without taking money; 
yet it eannot be expected that thoſe who receive youth 
into their houſes, which muſt be done in order to take. 
all the care of them that is neceſſary for ſowing the. 
ſeeds of wiſdom into their minds, and training them up 


— 


in virtue ; — tis not to be expected, I fay, that any 
ſhould do this at their own expence. Lou know how 
greatly I value many who profeſs this art, and how 
much I think the ſtate obliged to them; ſince it is by 
the right education of youtł that the foundation: ſtones 
of public and private happinels are laid. But what 
number may Evenus have under his tutorage at once? 
Cal. He has a vaſt reputation, and his houſe is al- 
ways full, He has at preſent above threeſcore pupils. 
But you ſeem to meer — perhaps you prefer private to 
public education, and think one or two boys taſk e- 
nough for any one preceptor, So I once thought. 
But Evenus ſoon broùght me out of this error. The 
ueſtion 1 — been ſo much debated, that I 
uld be glad, Socrates, if you are not in a hurry, 
0 het en the BAN. f AN 
Soc. I am not in ſo great a haſte as to leave you, 
till we have canvaſſed this important matter a little: 
on the contrary, I am very glad you have propoſed 
it. For I lately found our Friend Hippias very pen- 
ſive, and in great doubts what to do with his ſon. 
And having urged him to vent his anxiety to me his 
old acquaintance, in whom he had oftener than once 
placed ſome confidence, he told me, his ſon being now 
ſeven years of age, he was at a great loſs what to do 
with him. For, faid he, if I keep him always at 


* Socrates went about teaching in this manner himſelf without 
taking money: ſo did many others. But not a few received hire 
for their lectures. This we learn from ſeveral of Plato's dialogues, 


home, 
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home, he will be in danger of becoming young 
maſter; and if I ſend him abroad to a ſchool conſiſt- 
ing of troops of boys, aſſembled together from pa- 
rents of all kinds, how is it poſſible to preſerve him 
from the infection of that rudeneſs and vitiouſneſs 
which muſt prevail in all ſuch moatly medleys. In my 
houſe he will perhaps be kept more innocent, but he 
will go out of it more ignorant of the world, and 
therefore very unfit for it. Yet launch into it he 
muſt. Wanting here at home ſufficient variety of 
company, and being conſtantly uſed almoſt to the 
ſame faces, he” will, when he comes abroad, be a 
ſheepiſh or conceited creature. 52 
Car, There indeed is the difficulty, and how, pray, 
did you adviſe him? * 
Soc. What do you think, Callias? wr 
Car. I ſee the emulation of ſchool-fellows puts life 
and ſpirit into young lads, Being abroad, and inured 
to buſtle and ſhift amongſt many boys of his own age, 
makes a young man bold and fit for juſtling and puſh- 
ing when he comes into the world. Does it not? 
Soc. We ſhall conſider this afterwards, © But let me 
firſt tell you how I anſwered Hippias. f : 
Car, Goon then, a 
Soc, Which do you, Hippias, faid I, think moſt 
neceſſary to the happineſs of your ſon, virtuous habits 
early eſtabliſhed and well confirmed, or that which is 
called learning, ſuppoſe by Anaxagoras, who ſays he 
can unfold all the myſteries of nature, and explain her 
moſt ſecret operations; or by Palamedes, who places 
it in being able to call every thing into doubt, and to 


make either ſide of any queſtion appear equally pro- 
bable by his eloquence *? Hippias having anſwered 
| oth 


® Moſt of the arguments for and againſt public education here 
uſed are to be found in Quintilian, who prefers public to private 
education. Our Locke takes the other fide of the queſtion. - From 
him we have borrowed ſeveral of the reaſonings and phraſes here 
uſed. We likewiſe find ſome of the ſume ſentiments in the younger 
Pliny about education, and the choice of a tutor, and on erecting a 


public ſchool, But moſt of the ſentiments are as old as —_ 
a 
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in his, grave auſtere, way, that he hoped I knew him 
berter . . him. of preferring oratory, ma- 

AF AA ſcience, 2 9 * or 
bein 56.dogbe he bertel, I. you can 
na a be in her you your 
ſon's integrity and, virtue — * a little literature or ſcho- 
brig not for a great deal neither, ſaid he.— 
Well the aid. 3. you are 3 * reſolved not to 
F 1 hag ſon till you can find a ſchool where it 
ble for the maſter to look after the manners of 
his _ and he can ſhe as great effects of his care 
and ſkill of forming their minds to virtue, as of their 
tongues to wrangling and diſputation.— I am, faid he. 
— Where lies your, difficulty then, replied I? For 
may not the figures of rhetoric, the meaſures of verſe, 
the refined ſubtleties of logic, and every other ſo 
much n of ſcience he taught at home? Cannot 
you find a preceptor able to take this part of the taſk, 
at leaſt, off your hands, while you yourſelf are his tu- 
tor and dien With reſpect to what you acknowledge 
to be principal? But one thing more I muſt aſk you, 
1 on this head What is this ſheepiſhneſs and 
els you are ſo. much afraid of? What is this ti- 
— you dread ſo much? May it not be avoid- 
Ao Pr why is it, do you think, ay 
againſt? Is it not principally for 
CS that is, for fear leſt 2 yielding 
Ko temper ſhould be too ſuſceptible of vitious im- 
preſſions and influences, and expoſe the raw novice too 
calily to be corrupted ? — Truly, ſaid he, it muſt be 
owned, that the chief uſe of courage is only for the 
preſervation of virtue. He who cannot reſiſt the aſ- 
faults of vice, and bad example or perſuaſion, does not 


and are put into his mouth by Plato in his dialogues about laws, 
and thoſe about a republick. T bere he, oftner than once, blam:s 
the wrangling arts: and calls teaching young lads theſe arts, teach- 
ing them to bark like dogs. Virtue is the great good, and ought 
to be the chief aim of education, and indeed of laws ; but without 
proper care, ſays he, about education, laws will be of very little 
uſe. So Xenophon in his Cyropzdia, and ſo Plutarch in his treatiſe 
of education, and his Lacedemonian cuſtoms. 


4 
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deſerve to be called brave. For magnanimity conſiſts i 
a bold undaunted adherence to truth and æight. You 
have ſaid well, Hippias, I replied, But if ſo, it muſt be 
very unadviſable to riſk a boy's! innactncy . for the 
fake of - his en to confidence, and ſome little 
{kill of buſtling for himſelf among others, by his con 
verſation with ill- bred and vicious boys. Now, 28 
for you, Callias, why is it that you are ſo anxious your 
ſons ſhould acquire a manly air and aſſurance betimes 
- Sure it is not merely that they may be ſturdy an 
Car, That is far from being my viex. 
Soc. And Lam perſuaded, that as it is not male- 
rtneſs, fo neither is it cunning you would have them 
on by wrangling and rooking with play-fellows of 
various tempers and humours. This certainly, Callias, 
is not the ſkill of living well in the world; and of ma- 
naging, as an honeſt man ſhould do, his affairs. 89 
far are tricking on the one ſide, or violence op the o- 
ther, from having any affinity, to thoſe good qualities 
which make an able or uſeful member of ſociety, that 
if your ſons ſhould acquire ſuch habits from ha 1 — 
panions, muſt you nat undo them again, or givr t 
up to ruin? Beſides, what is fo becoming yoath as 
modeſty and ſubmiſſion ? or how elſe axe they rende ted 
docile and pliable to inſtruction? Believe me, Callias, 
converſation, when they come into the world, will 
add to their aſſurance, but be too apt to take away | 
from their virtue. And therefore that which requi by 
the greateſt care and labdur in edueation, is. ns 
deeply into young minds the principles and: habits of 
probity. With this ſeaſoning they ſhould be ſo pre- 
pared for the world, that it may not eaſily be rubbetl 
out. If confidence or cunning and diſſimulation come 
once to mix with vice, and ſupport à young man's 
miſcarriages, is he not only the ſurer loſt 
Car. That, Sccrates, is undeniabu. 
Soc. Muſt it not then be very to ſtock 
them with confidence, before they are well eſtabliſhed 
in the knowledge and love of virtue? In ars my 
| rend; 
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to diſſimulation and pertneſs 


methods, till the young man, having a deep and abid- 
> ing ſenſe and reliſh of its excellence, places his ſtrength, 
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friend, either wiſdom and virtue are the main thing in 
the inſtitution of youth, or they are early to be inured 
2 There is no middle. 
But if the former be the principal point, youth muſt 
be formed, where their manners can be carefully look d 
after. Now, let a maſter's induſtry and ſkill be never 
ſo great, it is i ble he ſhould have a hundred, or 
even the third of that number under his eye any long- 
er than they are in the ſchool together: nor can it be 


expected, that he ſhould be able to inſtruct them ſuc- 


ceſsfully in any thing but their books; the forming of 
their minds and manners requiring a conſtant attention, 
and particular application 'to every particular genius 
and diſpoſition, which is impoſſible in a numerous 
flock, and would be wholly in vain (could he have 
time to ſtudy and correct every one's particular de- 
fects and wrong inclinations) when the lad was to be 
left to himſelf, or the prevailing infection of his fel- 
lows, the greater part of every four and twenty hours. 
*Tis virtue, Callias, direct virtue, which is the valu- 
able but the hard part to be aimed at in education ; 
and not a forward pertneſs, or any little arts of ſhift- 
ing. All other, even good accompliſhments, ſhould 
give place and be po to this. This is the ſo- 
lid and ſubſtantial good which. tutors ſhould not only 
talk of, but which the labour and art of education 
ſhould repleniſh the mind with, and deeply root there: 
nay never ceaſe inculcating, and fixing by all proper 


his glory, his pleaſure in it. But tell me, pray, whe- 


ther a maſter, with the eyes of Argus, can watch over 


fifty boys, with all the aſſiduous vigilance neceſſary 
to _ and nouriſh this noble diſpoſition in their 
minds. SO * * 1 
Car. You then prefer private education at home: 
yet we ſeldom ſee Pech make their way ſo well thro? 
the world, as thoſe who have been juſtled and toſſed 
about in a public ſchool, The conteſts and a 
| C 0 
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and brighten genius. 9 5 . hoo 
Soc. No matter what name you give the education I 
would have lads bred at home by a ſkilful preceptor, or 
abroad at ſome ſchool with a “ jew other condiſciples, 
under an expert good maſter, All I have. hitherto 

ded for is, that they ought to be educated where 

the principles and habits of candour, benevolence, 
temperance and fortitude of mind may be early learn- 
ed; not the definitions merely, but the habits of them; 
and where they run no riſk of learning waggeries or 
cheats, and pertneſs or roughneſs. And this is as true, 
as it is, that the former, not the latter, make an able, 
as well as a good man. And yet, Callias, if yau will 
inſiſt upon the vaſt benefit of aſſurance, I am willing to 

t the whole matter upon this fingle point. Take a 
oy from the higheſt form in Evenus's numerous 
ſchool, and one of the ſame age, bred as he ſhould be 
in his father's family, our friend Pointias's ſon, for 
example, who is not yet ten years old, and bring them 
together into good company, and fee which of the 
two will have the more decent manly. carriage, and ad- 
dreſs himſelf with the more becoming genteel aſſurance 
to ſtrangers. Here, I imagine the ſchool-boy's confi- 
.dence will either fail or diſcredit him, whereas we have 
-often ſeen the other make a very agreeable charming 
igure in the company of ſt But if the confidence 
and aſſurance acquired in public ſchools be ſuch as fits 
only for the converſation of boys, had he not better 
be without it? Let me uſe one argument more with 
you, Callias. Does that retirement and baſhfulneſs 
which our daughters are brought up in, make them 
leſs knowing or leſs decent women? Converſation, 
when they come into the world, ſoon gives them a 


D Quintilian ſometimes ſeems to be in ſuſpenſe between this way 
and more public education. But he affirms care about the morals of 
vouth to be the main thing, and that nothing ought to be preferred 
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becoming aſſurance: and whatſoever there is 
that, of aſſuming and rough, may in men be well 
ſpated too. For evurage and firmneſs, as I take it, 
are very different from boiſterouſneſs and rudeneſs, - 
Cal. How then would you have young men able 
to ſtand upon their own legs, ſo as not to be 
and bubbles when they come into the world, which is 
ſo over-ran with trickſters and crafty artful knaves of 
various kinds ? 233 
Soe. How young men ſhould be fitted for convet᷑- 
ſation, and entered into the world, we ſhall enquire 
on ſome other occafion; A young man, before he þ 
leaves the ſheker and guard of his father or tutor, 
ſhould be fortified with reſolution, and made acquaint- 

ed with men to ſecure his virtue, leſt he ſhould be ſe- 
duced into ſome ruinous courſe, before he is ſufficiently 

apprifed of -the and ſnares of the world, and 
has ſteadineſs enough to reſiſt temptation, But what 
is done in public ſchools thus to prepare them for the 
world? — But of this, I ſay, another time. Now, I 
would only aſk you what you meant by faying educa- 
tion muſt be either private or public? | 

Cat. Is there any difficulty in underſtanding this? 
Is there any middle between private and public ? | 
Soe. Is there no difference, Callias, between a vaſt 
extenſive garden and a ſmall one* ; or between a mo- 
derate flock of ſheep and a very numerous herd? 
Cal. There is certainly, | 


— 
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® Thas commonly does Socrates decide diſputes ; and this appears, 
from the converſations he is repreſented by Plato to have had 
with the Sophiſts, to have been his opinion. Iſocrates at firſt had 
but nine ſcholars. But he had afterwards a greater number, He 
addicted his whole life to the education of youth, and after his 
death ſtatues were erected to him with very hono :rable inſcriptions, 
as Pauſanias tells us. See Plutarch of the ten orators ; and fee what 
Iſocrates ſays of Athenian education in his Areopagit. We may ſee 
this doctrine in Cicero. And whence had he his Philoſophy ? We 
y meet with it often in Plato and in Ariſtotle. And yet more frequent- 
of ly in the writings of certain Pythagoreans. Bat no where oftener 
ed than in Plutarch's moral tracts, from the mouths of ancient ſages 
there introduced ſpeaking, | 


8 r Soc. 
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Soc. What do you then ſay of a few pupils, ſup- 
eight or ten, — three or fourſcore T Wil — 
no emulation, no rivalſhip, no buſtling or colliſion, 
but where there is ſo great a number of competitors, 
that their emulations and juſtlings cannot poſſibly be 
attended to with ſufficient care, in order to make a pro- 
per uſe and improvement of them to the real advan- 
tage and good of each different temper and genius? 
The reſt of this converſation is not preſerved to us. 
But for theſe reaſons, young pupils were ſent very ear- 
ly in ancient times to maſters of eminent wiſdom and 
virtue, and well acquainted with the world, who, 
with the help of proper aſſiſtants of their own choice, 
and under their ſuperintendency, took ſome ten, ſome 
twelve, ſome ſeventeen, none above twenty, under 
their inſpection. And upon them did parents devolve 
the whole care of their children's education, with full 
confidence and ſatisfaction. Here they were ſafer 
from the infection of ſervants than they could poſſibly 
be at home with their fathers, who being engaged in 
buſineſs, were obliged to leave the care of their chi 
dren, in a great meaſure, to low domeſtics, or at leaſt 
could not keep them intirely from their company, 
which ſoon effaces the beſt leſſons parents can give. 
For thoſe maſters making education their ſole employ- 
ment, and confining themſelves toa ſmall number, could 
eaſily watch over and direct all the motions of their pu- 
pils, and keep them from whatever company and con- 
verſation they thought improper for them. But this 
was done without force or reſtraint, with due regard 
to that love of liberty which is natural to the human 
mind, and the foundation of magnanimity. 

Liberty, ſaid one of theſe maſters, I think it was 
another Parian, whom Socrates is ſaid to have highly 
eſteemed, is man's nobleſt birth- right: the child who 
loves it not muſt needs have a very mean daſtardly 
ſpirit, incapable of. nouriſhing generous ſeeds : the 
noble virtues cannot be reared up to any perfection in 
ſuch a cold, lifeleſs ſoil The whole buſineſs 9 
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Now, in order to form this temper, youth muſt be 


make them 


* 
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fore of liberal education, and it is called liberal for 
that very reaſon, is to cheriſh into p vigour the 
love of liberty, and yet guard it againſt degenerating 
into the vice which borders upon it, wilfulneſs or ſtub- 
bornneſs. The great ſecret of education is to render 
young minds pliable and ſubmiſſive, not to commands 
and threats, or violence, but to mild perſuaſive rea» 
ſon; willing to do what is right, and for that reaſon 
eager to be informed in what is ſuch, and yet at the 
ſame time impatient of violent reſtraint : roo manly 
to be driven like beaſts, and yet too rational to refuſe 
to hearken to'perſuaſion, or to e what is enjoin- 
ed them, y becauſe it is fit for them, and as ſuch. 


accuſtomed to rational treatment, that is, to do the 
things that are good for them, becauſe they are fo 
without feeling any compulſion or reſtraint laid upon 
them. I never command, ſaid he, and. I always 


gain my point. For when I would have any of them 
under my care to do any thing, I am ſure that it is 


proper for them; and I am as ſure that I can eaſily 
perceive it to be ſo by aſking them a few 
— — queſtions, in a mild loving 3 about it. 
t is not implicit reſpect to me, but regard to rea- 
fon I aim ut eaſing in their minds. And he who 
is taught to know no maſter but reaſon, will ſoon love 
the teacher who hath thus made him free, in propor- 
tion as he loves reaſon, and taſtes the endearing ſweets 


of the true liberty which reaſon and virtue alone can 


Thoſe ſage rs well knew, that the deſire 


not of liberty only, but of dominion, is natural to 


mankind, and a that ought not to be eraſed 
but cheriſhed. This deſire is, perhaps, the original 
of moſt vicious habits that are ordinary and natural, 
But without it, how liſtleſs and dead would the hu- 
man mind be? Upon this ſtock only, can all the 
or heroic virtues be grafted. And therefore, ki 
nature hath not implanted it in our breaſts, to be era» 

: C 3 dicated 
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dicated by a tyrannical father or ſchoolmaſter, but td 
be nurſed and directed into the laudable ambitian and 
true greatneſs of ſoul of which it is the ſeed ; into the 
noble deſire of acquiring authority by ſuperior wiſdom 
and virtue; and into the virtuous pride which conſiſts 
in 1 or ſuffering pain with chearful 
conſtancy, for the ſatisfaction and merit of doing great 
and generous deeds. alia <4 nt 
This natural love of dominion and power diſcovers 
itſelf early, and that chiefly in theſe two things. We 
ſee children, ſo ſoon almoſt as they are born, long, I 
am ſure, before they can ſpeak, grow peeviſh, and 
cry for nothing but to have their wills. They would 
have their defires yielded to by others, thoſe eſpecial- 
ly they come to conſider under certain diſtinctions, 
which parents are generally not remiſs in teaching them 
ta make, And how very early _ — — 
property and paſſeſſion appear? n do 
beak to —— with the power which that 
ſeems to give, and the right they thereby have to diſ- 
Poſe of things as they will? He who has not obſerved 
- theſe two humours working betimes in children, muſt 
have taken very little notice of their actions. And he 
who thinks, that theſe two roots of almoſt all the in- 
juſtice, oppreſſion, and contention, which fo fadly di- 
fturb human life, are to be intirely rooted out, hath 
not reflected, that this love of dominion is a neceſſary 
fpur to induftry and improvement, and! the chief 
fpring of all our motions. Ancient maſters, did not 
therefore dream of weeding, it out, but carefully ap- 
plied themfelves to give it a right turn, and to improve 
u into the noble virtues, of which it is the natural prin- 
ciple or ſtock, l n e 33:3 32m 
Now you may eaſily perceive, that beating or core 
poral puniſhment of any kind, was ſeldom uſed in ſuch 
academics, or where it was the deſign of education to 
render the mind free, active and great, nothing being 
more diametrically oppoſite to ſuch an end. Blows, 
often repeated, may produce a timorous, faviſh mind, 


and 


* . 
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and miſcrably deject or debaſe the ſoul; or they may. 
beget an inclination, a longing in young, peeple, o 

have it in their power to tyranize in the ſame man- 
ner over others in their turn. Tis reaſon alone, 1, e- 
accuſtomance to liſten to and obey reaſon, that can form 
a truly rational temper, or eſtabliſh reaſon as a go- 
vernor in the mind. There is indeed no danger of 
miſconduct, but where teaſon does not preſide, and is 
not regularly conſulted. And in order to bring this 
about, young people muſt from their infancy be inured 
to conſult reaſon, and to feel the pleaſure of govern- 
ing themſelves by it- The rod, which is the only in- 
ſtrument in government that tutors or ſchoolmaſters 
generally know, or at leaſt uſe, is a very ſhort com- 
endious way, which may at once flatter their pride, 
of power and lazineſs; but it is the moſt unfit, 
nay the moſt dangerous of any that can be uſed in edu- 
cation. For extravagant young lads, who have hveli- 
neſs and ſpirit, come ſometimes to think, and taking 
once a right turn, ſeldom fail to make able and great 
men. Bud timid, low and dejected minds, are hardly 
ever to be raiſed, and ſo very ſeldom attain to any 
thing that is laudable, but generally prove as uſeleſs to 
themſelves as to others; The principal rocks upon 
one or other of which education commonly ſplits, are, 
over-indulgence, which of courſe renders ſome favou- 
rite careſſed paſſion too ſtrong for reaſon during one's 
whole life; or over-feverity, which either diſpirits, or 
begets ſtubbornneſs and a cruel diſpoſition. And 
therefore, to avoid the great danger that is on either 
hand, muſt be the principal art in education. And 
what is this ! but to keep up a child's ſpirit, eaſy, ac- 
tive and free, and yet at the ſame time, to inure him 
to ſelf. command, or to take a pleaſure and pride in 
reſtraining himſelf from many things he has a mind 
to, and in undergoing many things that may be un- 

eaſy to him for the ſuperior pleaſure of doing good, 
and gaining at once the approbation of his own rea- 
ſon, and the love and _— of his parents,: W 
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and all and wiſe; men . But corporal puniſh- 
mens cxenr pot y contribute any thing to this ex- 
cellent end. This kind of correction conduces not at 
all to the maſtery of our p to indulge preſent 
bodily pleaſure, and to avoid preſent — pain 2 
any means. It rather enco and 
- inclination, which, in ſpight of the beſt care, — 
w up with us to a conſiderable degree of ſtrength; 
And by cheriſhing it, the ſource whence almoſt all the 
irregularities in lite flow, is fed. For by what other 
motive, but of ſenſual pleaſure and pain, does a child 
act, who drudges at his taſk. againſt his inclination, 
or abſtains from any unwholeſome fruit, for inſtance, 
he likes, only out of fear of being drubb'd? He in 
this inſtance only avoids the greater preſent corporal - 
pain, or prefers the greater preſent leaſure. 
And is there any virtue in being influenced by ſuch 
views? What can this do but invigorate a paſſion, 
which it is the buſineſs of education to deſtroy, or ra- 
ther to prevent? Will this method beget an inclina- 
tion to be actuated and guided by reaſon, and a high- 
er reliſh for the approbation of a conſiderative mind, 
reflecting upon reaſonable conduct, than for an | 
mere ſenſe can be gratified by ? This bret | 
ment naturally creates an antipathy againſt that which 
it is the preceptor's buſineſs to cheriſh. a liking. to. 
For how obvious is it, that children ſoon come to have 
an averſion to things, whatever pleaſure they at firſt 
took in them, when they find themſelves teazed, chid, 
or tormented about — ? Nay, who is there among 
grown up men that would not be diſguſted with any 
innocent recreation, if he ſhould be — to it by 
blows, threats, or abuſive language, when he had no 
mind; or be for ever ſo uſed, for ſome d eee, 


Every one who is acquainted with the ancients, knows this | 
was the doctrine of Socrates, and all the better ancients, concernin 
virtue, and the diſcipline neceſſary to form it. Epictetus ind 
ow _ virtue in ger and forbearing. But the doctrine is 
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in his application to it? If we cheßtler the power of 


habit in any one inſtance, we will not wonder, if aver- 
fions ſo formed, are never, or at leaſt not eaſily over- 


come. The very ſight of a cup out of which one has 
often taken a nauſeous potion, turns his ſtomach : let 


it be ever ſo clean, or made of the richeſt materials, 


and garniſhed with the moſt precious jewels, yetevery 
thing offered in it will nauſeate him, Again, W 
ſort of {laviſh diſcipline creates a ſervile temper, a ſoil 
in which no virtue can grow up to maturity; a foil, 
on the. contrary, in which envy, revenge, and many 
other abominable vices naturally ſprout up and pullulate. 
The child may ſubmit, and diſſemble obedience whilft 
the rod hangs over him; but when, that being removed, 
he can promiſe himſelf impunity, he will give, with 
double guſt of pleaſure, full ſwing to his difguited in- 
clination. Generally ſpeaking, no paſſion can be al- 
tered by this method, but is rather increaſed and cor- 
roborated. And hence it is, that after ſuch reſtraint 
it uſually breaks out with greater violence. But if any 
diſeaſe is thus cured, how is it, but by bringing in a 
much worſe one in its room, which is either, low ſpi- 
ritedneſs and inactivity for want of conſcious capacity, 
which is ever active, or a ſecret burning to get looſe, 
in order to give full indulgence to appetite, and make 
large amends to himſelf for all his ſuffering in this ri- 
gid way, by equal auſterity, or rather cruelty to others, 
as far as his power can reach. Thus did the famous 
Lockjas reaſon, who had ſo accurately ftudied human 
nature, that he is ſaid to have had a glaſs by which 
he could ſpy into the inmoſt receſſes and windings of 
And Socrates is ſaid to have had this converſation 
with a father who had been juſt whipping his ſon. 
Soc. You love hunting, Cteſicles, I know, and 
your dogs are famous. You muſt certainly have ſome 
particular ſecret for breeding them. gr 8 
CT. They are indeed the beſt I know, I could tell 
you many ſurprizing things of them, 


Soc. 
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to hear them; 


Soc. Another time I ſhall be 
. think —— 8 
ty tes unworthy the notice of a philoſopher. 
One thing only at preſent I would gladly learn from 
you. Does it coſt much whipping to give them a good 
noſe, or much travel. For if it does, I am afraid 1 
ſhould never ſucceed in their education; So effemi · 


nate am I, that I cannot bear the cries even of an . 


nimal, 
CT. Ir is good for you then, Socrates, you did no 
come here two minutes 
fome inftrudtions with .your 


Soc. You was giving 
rod to ſome of your dogs, I ſi 

CT. Ay, Arcata, 
the race that is properly ſo called, 

Soc. You don't mean one of your children auen 

CT. They, you think, want no correction; or cor- 
rection, you perhaps imagine, is proper diſcipline for 
brutes only. But let me tell you, that if you Think fo, 
chen a novice indeed, as wile as vou are _ 
co y 

Soc. The oracle called me io, but why 1 — 
yet found out — , unleſs it be for my ſincere diſpo- 
ſition to learn wiſdom from every one who can teach 
me.— And as you have now 1 
rioſity, ſo I hope you will ſatisfy it. 

ET 1 75 would you know from w_ 8 

oc. Only why you whipp*d your whether it 
was to whip him into the love of knowledge, or the 
love of virtue? For | think theſe two are called the 
goals at which education aims. 

Cr. I am no ſtranger, Socrates, to your odd way 
of perplexing and confounding our celebrated pretenders 
to ſcience and rhetorick, but you muſt not think to 
catch me in one of ſubtle nets. I never #na- 
gined one could be whipp'd into a liking for any 


* We find Socrates frequently < peaking in this manner about 
What the oracle {aid of him. See inge apology for Socrates in 


particular. 
thing, 
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lng; bu Ichi ns may be ur nf u 


to a thing, 

Soc. Ay, 1 am of your mind, out of e to 

learning, virtue, or any good thing, before I p 
ſure of it hath, been much felt, or the excellence of it 


any ſuch end you were juſt now plying: your rad ſo 
heartily. What then, pray, was your you 
ſay one eannot W l into a liking to any thing. 

Cr. Strange that you will ſtill endeavour to puzzle 
the matter. Did nat — dai tell you, that I know 
th: whip eee and not liking. _ 

Soc. I wiſh you would be as plain as ** pretend 
to be, for you really puzzle me. 

Cr. As how? Can't you conceive bow a ſound 
beating may cure a liking and beget a dillike ? 

Soc. So dull am I, CET on ae underſtand 
how the whip may produce a diſlike to any thing to 
which one is compelled by ſtripes, yet I cannot com- 
prebend how one. can be made to Alike without lik- 
ing : diſlike the rod, for example, or the hand that 

employs it (for hardly can one, however young, hate 
bs rod itſelf) without liking to or clude it, 
or rather the hated hand that makes it ſo bitter, 

Cr. Why, this is the very thing I uſe it for. 

Soc. You want therefore-your child ſhould make 
it his chief good to avoid the whip, or rather to 
rid of the whip's maſter. You do not aim at 
hating lying, diſſimulation, ſauntering, or any ther 
vice, but at his hating the whip. 

CT. Indeed, Secrates, you are very dull, or would 
appear to be ſo. If he hates or fears the whip, will 
. ve tie win that expoſe him to the 

er of it? 

Soe. Tell me then, pray, Cieſicles, does one hate 
theft, who would ſteal with all his heart, if he 797 
he could eſcape hanging or ſcourging ? Or is the bo has 
in a fair way of learning, by the dilcipline of * 


without any other inſtruction, to hate any vice 328 
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other reaſon, but that it expoſes to the riſk of puniſhI 
ment? But I ſuppoſe you had found all other me- 
thods fruitleſs, it was ſtubbornneſs you corredted 
him for. 

Cr. Perhaps you would not approve of the method 
even in that caſe, | | 
Soc. I ſhall not ſcruple to tell you my mind about 
the matter, if you will but ſatisfy me firſt as to this 
one thing; which is, whether you think any of the 
yirtues, candour, te „or generoſity, can be 

eſtabliſned in the mind by whipping N £ 
Or. Did I not already tell you, that one cannot be 
whipped into liking, but only into diſliking? ? 
Soc. And can the vices be whipp*d out by the root, 
ſo as never to ſprout again, unleſs the foi} be ſown 
with the virtues, and theſe grow up in their room? 
Can the field of the mind be quite bare and empty ? 
Cr. There is no keeping you from yourfallegories. 
Soc. Be not angry. TI was juſt coming to your 
point, I was going to anſwer you in the words of a 
father, who is no leſs eſtimable for his own virtues, 
than for the many excellent citizens he has formed, 
by his proper care of his children, Four of them are 
now men able to ſerve the ftate in any capacity, whe- 
ther in peace or war; and the other three have yet a 
more promiſing appearance than their brothers. had at 


their age. 
CT. Now you excite my attention. ur tell me 


the ſtory. 

Soc. I ſhall not trouble you with the circumſtances 
which gave riſe to the diſcourſe; for that might tire 
— But his final obſervation was this : That 

ting 1s found todo little good, where the pain of it 
is all * puniſhment that is feared or felt in it. For 
the influence of that quickly wears out with the me- 
mory of it,— But yet there is one fault, continued he, 
and but one, for which children ſhould be beaten ; 
and it is ſtubbornneſs or obſtinacy. And in this too I 
would have it ordered fo, if it can be, that the _— 
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of the whi ng, and not the pain, ſhould be the 
— puniſhment. Shame of doing a- 
miſs, and of deſerving chaſtiſement, is the only re- 
ſtraint belonging to virtue. All others may take 
place with the moſt vicious inclinations. If you would 
produce a truly ingenuous temper, it is ſhame for a 
fault, and the diſgrace that attends it, rather than bo- 
dily ſuffering, children muſt ſtand in awe of. But ſtub- 
bornneſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt be maſter- 
ed by force. For this there is no other remedy. By this 
_— mean, ſturdy refuſal to hear reaſon; for I ſuppoſe 

ts or tutors never to command merely. for 
the hes af communiing, but .to deal rationally with 
their children or pupils, as they muſt do, if they would 
make them rational, i. e. virtuous and manly enough 
not to be over-ruled by arbitrary force or power, if 
they can ſhake off the chain. 
CT. Don't you perceive, Socrates, how eaſily I 
might retort. your own quibble upon you, and ſay, 
how can the whip produce a liking to reaſon ? 


Soc. I told you from the beginning the obſervation - 


was not mine. But if you attend to it, you will ſee, 
by this very inſtance given, that it is no quibble. I 
ſaid the whip did no good when it merely produced a 


diſlike to it, and no liking to ſomething contrary to 


the vice that deſerved the whip. Now here in the 
caſe of ſtubbornneſs, and in that caſe only, the whip 
may baniſh ſtubbornneſs and produce pliableneſs; and 
all that reaſon wants is to have a fair hearing. So 
that the rod applied in the caſe of obſtinacy may be- 
get a diſpoſition, a willingneſs. to hear reaſon, rather 
than be whipt for not hearing it: and reaſon, when it 
can once, gain attention, will ſoon give ſuch pleaſure, 
that liſtening to it will be liked more than the whip 
can be feared by any one uſed to it. For by uſe the 
whip ſoon loſes all its terror. Bur reaſon, by practice, 
becomes daily more ſweet and agreeable. Beſides, in 
the caſe of ſtubbornneſs, or wilful headſtrong refuſal to 
hearken to reaſonable converſation and inſtruction, 

there 
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there remains no other cure but the rod. Where, 
if docility be not wanting, there can never be occaſion 
for any thing but information and reaſoning, and the 
rewards of love and praiſe due to improving minds ; 
the ſtrongeſt reliſh of which wilt never diminiſh regard 
to virtue, or a ſenſe of its intrinſic beauty, amiableneſs 
and excellence. If you once get into children love of 
credit, and an apprehenfion of ſhame and diſgrace, 
you have put into them the true principle, which will 
conſtantly work and incline them to the right. 
Cr. Your notions are uncommon; the 

the world, founded upon experience, the beſt —— 
ſeems to be againſt them: yet they are very ſpecious. 
Iwill think of them. 

Soe. If experience be not on my ade, I muſt be 
wrong. But I am ſure, Cteſicles, whether you agree 
with what hath been ſaid upon better authority than 
my own, or not, you will grant to him and me, that 
for all their innocent folly, playing and childifhneſs, 
children are to be left perfectly free and unreſtrained, 
as far as is conſiſtent with reſpect to thoſe who are pre- 
ſent, and that even with the greateſt allowance: and 
that if theſe faults of their age, rather than of the chil- 
dren, were left to time and good example to correct 
and cure, children would eſcape a great of uſeleſs, 
miſapplied correction, which, ſurely, good parents or 


maſters can't have pleaſure in. 
Cr. I never uſe the rod for any thing but vice. 


Soc. Well, Cteſicles, ſo far you are wurde But 
what do you chink, is one virtuous, or ſo much as ſe- 
cure againſt vice, till he cordially loves virtue, and 
could not be whipt into any vicious compliance? Sure- 
. ty, you will not fay he is You feel a nobler and 

purer principle of honeſty in your own heart. And 
therefore, if I ſhould grant, you may ſcourge into the 
hatred of vice, yet I would wlllingly know what you 
do to beget the love of virtue ? I know ſome reward 
virtue by ſugar-plumbs ; what is your way? 

CT, I by giving them that or any thing they 


like. Sac, 


— 
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W apap, ſclf-denial, or the power of 
when duty com- 
mands, NE nn 
Cr. I know not what to make of you, As it ſeems 
to tne, you would neither have rewards nor puniſh- 
ments uſed in education. 
Soc. Surely you would not have rewards and puniſh- 
ments employed to educate virtuous habits, which di- 
rectly tend to deftroy them. Tell me, „ Which 
would you have your ſons to like virtue and 
knowledge, or ſugar plumbs ? 0 


Cr. You are merry, 


Soc. I am very ſerious, . 
fidered as a reward for doing any thing, which is not 


better liked than the thing it is given in recom 


for? * Do this and I will give you a ſugar plumb.” 
What does it mean, but put yourſelf to pain for a mo- 
ment, and you ſhall be abundantly recompenſed by 
what I am to give you afterwards.— How Socrates 
went on we know not, the remainder of the conference 
not having been tranſmitted to us. 

But this ſeems, my good friend, to be certain, that 

every affection in the human breaft, which is implant- 
ed there by nature, is of great uſe; and that we may 
nurſe any young affection into virtue or vice, as we 
pleaſe z whereas you cannot extirpate or cruſh any one 
of them nature hath inlaid into our frame, without ren- 
dering man a much more imperfect creature than he is 
furniſhed and equipped by nature to be. And in par- 
ticular, as Ks of liberty and dominion is a very ne- 
ceſſary one, ſo a ſenſe of ſhame and a ſenſe of honour 
are of indiſpenſible utility. 

Eutyphron, a noted preceptor, who had formed 
many great princes, patriots and heroes, was wont to 
ſay, „That he who knew how to reconcile this 
ſeeming contradiction, had, in his opinion, got the 
true arcanum of education, viz. © To form ſelf- com- 
mand or ſelf-denial, and maſterſhip of the paſſions, 
without weakeving the vigour and * of — 

mi 
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mind, or deſtroying, that love of power, dominion 
and authority, without which there can be no 
of mind; nay no incentive to induſtry and improve- 
ment. And indeed, at firſt view, it ſeems to be a ve- 
ry difficult, if not impracticable taſk. But if we look 
more deeply into the matter, it will no longer | 
4 paradox. For what is the true principle of fortitude, 
generoſity, patriotiſm, philanthropy ? Whence pro- 
ceed great actions, or what alone renders capable of 
them? Is it not ſuch maſtery over the appetites and 
inclinations as emboldens and enables one to reſiſt the 
importunity of preſent pleaſure or pain for the ſake 
of what reaſon approves: ſuch reſolution and firmneſs 
as ſtrengthens us to oppoſe terror or deſire, till reaſon 
hath pronounced the action propoſed, at leaſt not un- 
becoming, and to look down with brave and gene- 
'rous diſdain upon any thing that competes with ho- 
nour and integrity? This temper ought therefore to 
be formed betimes: this habit, which is the only ſolid 
foundation of virtue, and - happineſs, virtue's gift, 
ought to be wrought into and ſettled in the mind, 
as early as may be, from the very firſt dawnings of 
apprehenſion in children; and to be confirmed in 
them by all the care imaginable, of thoſe who have 
the overſight of their education, So only are habits 
formed: ſo alone is any diſpoſition rendered natural to 
the mind, But how can-this be done otherwiſe than 
by accuſtoming children betimes not to have things 
unleſs they be proper for them, and only becauſe 
they are ſo, and not in compliance with their wilfulneſs 

and peeviſh fretting or crying ? | | 
For this reaſon, the youth under his care were early 
taught the beauty, the dignity of ſeif-dominion, and 
rule over their paſſions, and inured to the practice of 
it, and to placing their whole ambition in excelling 
others in wiſdom and virtue, and in meriting thereby 
the eſteem of all good men. They were taught to 
yield to reaſon, and to conquer by reaſon; and to take 
high delight in the ability of doing good; but to look 
upon 
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upon compliance with vice as ſinking and degradi 
the man. And thus their natural love of power t 


an excellent turn. They felt themſelves grow in capa- 


city, power and liberty, in proportion as they advanced 
in wiſdom, and were able to reſiſt pain or pleaſure. 
And this inward force they could not feel without a 
ſincere triumph of reaſon and conſcience, that needs 
only to be felt to be preferred before all the gratifi- 
cations of mere ſenſe, By practice in ſelf-denial and 
liberality, they became ſtrangers to all fear, but the 
fear of incurring guilt, by acting contrary, or not ſuf- 
ficiently attending to the counſels of reaſon. They 
looked upon injuſtice, ingratitude, intemperance, un- 
generouſnels, and the other vices of the mind, as the 
greateſt evils man ought either to fear or be aſhamed 
of. Todread any thing more than ſin, was in their 
eyes errant cowardiſe. For thus they uſed to reaſon 
with themſelves. © Is not my honour, my integrity, 
my principal good? — What remains to me worth en- 
joying in life, if that be impaired or ſullied? Shall I 
then tremble at a wound in my body, and not be a- 
fraid of a wound in my better part? — If my reaſon 
be my dignity, then, ſurely, when I ſuffer my palate, 
my belly, or any of my ſenſes to get the aſcendant 
over my reaſon, and betray me into diſobedience to 
it, or neglect of its authority — what do I but baſely 
deſert or betray my truſt, and give up for a pitiful 
bribe all that ought to be deareſt and moſt valuable in 


my eſtimation!” Indeed virtue muſt be an empty 


ſound, or this is the chief, leſſon education ought to 
inculcate: That no external evil is to be ſo much 


feared as the ſmalleſt immoral indulgence v. And 
never was there a truly great man, who had not his 


»Leſt any ſhould think none of the ancients ever talked of vir- 
tue in this manner, becauſe Epictetus, or even Plutarch, may be 
reckoned perhaps too modern, I would refer them to Plato's apo- 
logy for Socrates. The eſſence of virtue was placed by them in 
what cannot be better tranſlated than Telf-command, and Socrates 
expreſly ſays, that vice alone ought to be feared : the ſmalleſt vice 
more than the greateit natural prin, 4 

mind 
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mind early ſeaſoned and deeply tinctured wich this 
noble ſentiment. This produced an Epaminondas and 
a Pelopidas, a Scipio, 'a Cato, &c. No other leſſon 
could have formed ſuch truly generous heroic minds, 
who thought of duty, and of that alone, in all their 
undertakings, . But why do I lay leſſon? It was not by 
bare lectures, but by diſcipline and practice this God- 
like temper was produced. The youth in the ancient 
ſchools, which formed legiſlators, politicians, - heroes, 
patriots, men equally fit to fight againſt tyranny, and 
to oppoſe luxury and co ion, which have done 
more miſchief m free ſtates ever deſpotic po 
was able to do to mankind, without firſt — 
them. Such noble ſouls were not my taught to di- 
ſtinguiſn right from wrong, but ſteadily inured to ab- 
ſtain from every appearance of evil, and to place their 
ſupreme delight in being as uſeful as their power could 
reach. Their maſters, whoſe examples were ever in 
their eyes, were patterns to them of every virtue, of 
temperance, of fortitude, and of vigilant active bene- 
volence. And no day paſſed in which fome new ex- 
ample of ſome one or other eminent moral excellency 
was not ſet before them from hiſtory, to add new 
ſpurs to their noble ambition. But this was not all. 
Li Hardly did any day go over their heads, in which 
| ſome opportunity was not found out to try and exerciſe 
16 their virtue, that one, at leaſt, which is the foundation, 
| | and may juſtly: be called the mother of all the virtues, 
felf-command, and the habit of duly conſulting reaſon 
| 


what ought- or ought not to be done. For it is by 
no means a difficult matter for a wiſe maſter, who has 
the care of a ſmall number of young pupils, to deviſe 
ſeveral ſuch trials, or to make occaſions for them. 
This was the method generally uſed in theſe ſchools ; 
and what was the effect of it? The ſeeds of virtue be- 
ing thus early ſown in the mind, and the growth. and 
progreſs of them being duly watched over, and pur- 
ſued with proper culture, all the virtues ſoon ſprung 
up in them to great vigour, and the foul was betimes 
K | formed 
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formed into a temper able to withſtand all the ſnares 
and allures of the world. Train up a child, faid he, 
in the ways you would have him to perſiſt in, and he 
will never deſert them. For cuſtom, faith the pro- 
verb in every one's mouth, is a ſecond nature.” The 
vices of others, to a well-form'd mind, will only af- 
ford materials for the exerciſe of its virtues, its pru- 
dence, its compaſlion, its fortitude and generoſity. 
And what ſignify a ſprightly imagination, eloquence, 
erudition, if the ſoul hath not a truly liberal and gene- 
rous caſt? What is courage without regard to juſtice 
and the rights of mankind, but brutality ? Or what are 
oratory, wit, and learning, without love to equity, li- 
berty and truth, that no temptations can ſhake, inti- 
midate, or cool, but very dangerous weapons in very 
bad hands ? A quick ſenſe and warm love of right, 
are qualities without which all other accompliſhments 
are really noxious, Let therefore education have vir- 
tue chiefly and continually in its view, 

Cebes, maſter of a ſchool at Athens, being aſked 
what he taught, ſaid, I have but one leſſon to teach. 
For tho* it may ſeem to conſiſt of many parts, yet it 
is but one, even as a tree with all its arms, leaves, 
and fruits, is one. And it is juſtly called in one word 
pbiloſophy, or the medicine of the mind. It ſhews 
what is honelt “ and diſhoneſt ; it diſtinguiſhes juſt 
from unjuſt, and teaches us what we ought to avoid 
with all care, and what is truly worthy of our deſire 
and purſuit : It informs us how we ought. to love and 
honour God the ſupreme Being, the Author of all 


things; what reverence is due to parents; what reſpect 


we owe to the wiſe and good, to experienced ſages 3 


® This excellent deſcription of philoſophy, 'or the medicine 
of the mind, occurs in Þlatarch's diſcourſe on Education. And 
it is ſo deſcribed numberleſs times by Socrates in Plato and Xeno- 
phon, and by Cicero. There was a Cebes cotemporary with So- 
crates, but whether he be the author of the allegorical picture cal- 
led Cebes's is diſputable. The manner of teaching philoſophy here 
delineated, is agreeable to the character of that piece, and is as old 


as Socrates. | ; 
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what regard to the laws and magiſtrates, and how we 
ought to behave ourſelves towards our friends, and 

ho towards ſtrangers ; our duty to our wives, to our. 
children and our ſervants: That we ought to worſhip 
and imitate God with pious love and veneration ; that 
we ought to render filial honour and obedience to our 
parents; pay great deference to our ſuperiors in age 
and wiſdom; chearfully obey the laws of our country; 
love our friends; be faithful to our wives; embrace 
our children with cordial and ſincere affection; and 
treat our ſervants not only juſtly but tenderly, with 
great lenity and mildneſs: And which is principal, 
not to be elated by proſperity, nor depreſſed by ad- 
verſity: Not to diſſolve in pleaſure, nor to be tranſ- 
ported into cruelty by anger and a deſire of ' revenge. 
For ſuch a temper of mind is the greateſt of goods, the 
only unchangeable immortal inheritance, To mode- 
rate our affections amidſt affluence, and make a gene- 
rous.uſe of power and wealth in flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances, teeming with temptations, is truly manly. . 
To live without envy, is ſelf-command : To derive 
happineſs to ourſelves from the happineſs of the de- 
ſerving, is true generoſity : To overcome pleaſure by 

my - reaſon, and to keep our rebellious appetites in due or- 

(Fi der, is wiſdom : And to be proof againſt the tranſ- 

1 ports of paſſion is real greatneſs of mind; a very rare 

14 excellence indeed. Theſe, I think, are perfect men, 

who know how to mix philoſophy with action, and to 

govern their conduct in public and private affairs by it. 

Such, in my opinion, have attained to the two greateſt 

goods in human life, which are, to be uſeful in- ſoci- 

ety, and to enjoy, at the ſame time, a philoſophical 
tranquillity and ſedateneſs of mind. For there are 
three ways of life. One conſiſts in action, another in 
contemplation, and the third in voluptuous indulgence. 

He who gives himſcif up to pleaſure is a diſſolute 

ſlave, and lives like the abject, groveling brutes, 


All this is to be found in Plutarch's abovementioned deſcription 
cf philcſophy. 


whoſe 
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whoſe apprehenſions and appetites riſe not above their 
ſenſes. One who devotes himſelf wholly to ſpeculation, 
and never acts, muſt make great diſcoveries not to be 
very uſeleſs in ſociety. And he who without acquain- 
tance with true philoſophy, will meddle with public 
buſineſs, undertaking what he does not underſtand, 
may eaſily err, or be deceived, to the irreparable de- 
triment of millions. The chief buſineſs of education 
therefore, is to prepare one for uſeful activity in ſuch 
a way that he can, and will pleafantly give himſelf to 
philoſophy, as often as times and circumſtances per- 
mit him to retire to her. Thus did Pericles, Archy- 
tas, Dion of Syracuſe, and the Theban Epaminondas 
(with the two laſt of whom Plato was ſo familiar) 
Thus did thoſe great men live and ſerve the public. 
Nor need I, I think; ſay any more about true learning, 
or right education. This is the ſubſtance of what 1 
teach: Nor is there any thing wanting to render this 
leſſon compleat, either with reſpett to private or: pub» 
lic uſefulneſs and happineſs. It is one whole, no part 
of which tan be ſevered from the reſt; without tearing 
and maiming that part itſelf, as well as the whole body: 
No more than a member can be taken from a poem, a 
tune, the human body, or any thing <lſe in nature or 
art that hath unity, can this læſſon be disjointed and 
broke into pieces. And conformity of life to this 
philoſophy renders conduct uniform and conſiſtent; 
one perfect, beautiful whole, in the ſame ſenſe that 
any thing natural or artificial is ſuch. For as whatever 
is beautiful is ſuch, by a ſtrict coherence and depend- 
ance of various parts uniting in one end, ſo that the 
ſmalleſt alteration or diminution would render it de- 
form'd; in. the ſame manner is a life directed by a 
principle of virtue, always conſonant and harmonious ; 
All its different parts and ſeveral offices flow from 
the ſame motive, conſpire to the ſame end, and mu- 
tually illuſtrate and ſet off one another: Being ficly 


1 deſcription of beauty occurs alſo in Plutarch's diſcourſe 
on hearing. SIE 
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meaſured and approportioned ; having a. cloſe and in- 
timate conhexion with one another, and with one com- 
mon ſcope ; and bearing a proper relation to times 
and circumſtances, the whole piece is beautiful to be- 
hold. But whatever is contrary to virtue is diſorder 
and diſſonance, And a vitious courſe of life is a con- 
tinued train of irregularities, contrarieties and diſcords. 
Pythagoras * therefore ſaid well, That order and 
beauty or harmony is the chief good. God is perfect 
harmony; nature, his workmanſhip, is a perfect 
whole, compleat harmony as God its author. And 
every intelligent being, in proportion as he loves and 
imitates God and nature, is harmony : The inward 
motions of his mind are well-tuned, and his outward 
actions are in concert with them. But harmony, ſaid 
he, is and muſt be happineſs. Perfect melody is com- 
leat pleaſure. And every diſſonance in heart or life 
is proportionable pain.— And therefore, in general, as 
much harmony as there is in life, juſt ſo much true 
happineſs is there in it. As well may we expect to re- 
ceive ſatisfaction from a poem, or a picture, as from 
an action without it. Were not nature all concord 
and proportion, the contemplation of it could give no 
more pleaſure to the underſtanding than diſcord to 
the ear. And as if the temper and life be not juſtly 
modulated and regulated, according to the all of 
harmony, it muſt needs be a very diſpleaſing, offen- 
five object to our reflection and contemplation ; fo 
neither can the actions or motions which are irregular, 
be otherwiſe than harſh and of uneaſy feeling. For 
this, believe me, is univerſally true in nature, * That 
whatever motion is not juſtly commenſurate, is awk- 
ward and grating, Then only does a machine, a mu- 
ſical inſtrument, or any frame, natural or artificial, 
work caſily, ſmoothly and pleaſantly, when all its 
parts arg in exact ſymmetry and proportion, and when 


plutarch himſelf gives this accourit of the doctrine of Pythago- 
ras in different places of his works. But ſee the writings of ſome 
ſcholars or diſciples of Pythagoras, collected by Mr. Gale. | 
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every thing is in its proper and tone, and readil 
7 1 functions envoy too much ſluggiſhnel: 
or tardineſs on the one hand, or precipitance and im- 
petuoſity on the other. Have you not feen, my friend, 
ſome antique gems on which the ſigns of the zodiac 
and the planets are repreſented as keeping time to one 
playing upon a muſical inſtrumentt 
So ſoon as Cebes made a pauſe, for he talked with 
great warmth, he was asked, But how can this be the 
only leſſon you teach? Do not you inſtruct your pupils 
in all the art and ences? „„ 
To this Cebes repſied. And what ſcience does not 
this leffon comprehend? Call it again to mind, and 
ſee what you think wanting in it? 
Why, it was anſwered, I can neither find geometry, 
nor natural philoſophy therein, much leſs can I find 
2 rhetoric, or poetry, not to mention the arts 
Or War. Fr, f i 
Perhaps then, replied Cebes, you imagine I have 
no more to do but to con this lecture over and over 
again I have now given you. Mult I not, in order to 
explain and enforce it, not only define, but bring ex- 


amples. Now try how you. can conceive this to be 
done in a variety of ways neceſſary to engage attention, 
and ſet forth what I would recommend to my pupils 


with due energy, or in a manner that will ſink my in- 
ſtructions deep into their hearts, and firmly rivet 


them there. Let me know how this can be done 


without uniting all the arts and ſciences in the cauſe of 
virtue, or making them all contribute towards impreſ- 
ſing the precepts of integrity and piety upon tender 
minds. | | 


I confeſs, ſaid the interrogator, I am at a loſs to un- 


derſtand you, * 


Lou are then, anſwered Cebes, a ſtranger to the 
truth and force of that maxim which was always in 
the divine Plato's mouth. That all the ſciences 
which belong to man have one common ſcope, which 


is to harmonize the mind or affections; and all con- 
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ſpiring to this noble end in various manners, have g 
ſtrict union and connexion, and make one moſt har- 
monious ſyſtem . For this reaſon do poets and pain. 
ters repreſent the muſes and graces in harmonious dance 
to the muſic of Apollo, aud mutually aiding and a- 
dorning one another. The repreſentation is as old as 
ider G milling d ee Ee eee 

But ſo willing do you appear to be inſtructed, that 
ſhould indeed 28 a — 8 part to your in- 
tention, and to my own profeſſion, if I could grudge 
to explain myſelf more fully to you upon this 1mpor- 
tant ſubject, the beſt method of inſtructing youth by 
one and the ſame labour, in virtue and the ſciences, 
or good taſte of life and compoſition. And in truth, 
all I have to ſay may be compriſed in one ſentence, 
viz. There is but one beauty in nature, in life and art, 
and that is virtue. * ri 

Being told it would be intirely obliging if he would 
be ſo gracious: and condeſcending as to be more parti- 
cular, he is faid to have diſcourſed much to this effect. 
The deſign of philoſophy, I faid, is to diſtinguiſh 
right from wrong, juſt trom unjuſt, the becoming 
trom the baſe and unfitting in life and manners. 
Without this knowledge, tis plain, we cannot direct 
our affections or actions aright, no more than we 
can fail without {kill in navigation. What elſe then 
is the firſt thing to be learned or rather acquired 
in life, but knowledge and reſolution how to live 
as becomes men, i. e. courage to govern our pur- 
ſuits by reaſon? But how can this firſt and eſſential 
leſſon be taught and ſufficiently inculcated, without 
deſcribing, or rather painting out to the view of my 
pupils the character of the rational man, and fully de- 


® This unity of the atts and ſciences was Plato's doctrine. Ci- 
ec ro ſpeaks of it with' high applauſe, Plutarch often has recourſe 
to it in his diſcourſe upon hearing the poets, in particular, and he 
records (ome excellent ſayings of philoſophers and paiaters to this 

rpoſe. Sce TarnbalP's ancient Painting, cap. 7. ag ds 
+ Healludes to ſuch a picture in one of his Hymns, that to A- 
pollo in particular — auTay 5 $o:Cos A vyrdllagiCu, &c. 
| - lineating 
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ä the methods of fore - thinking and after re- 
flection or examination, by which the empire of rea- 
ſon is eſtabliſned and kept up in the mind? Can this 
be done without bringing examples, and thus ſetting 
the rational man, as it were, before the e yes of my 
ſcholars, in his cloſet ſoliloquies before and other action, 
and in public councils, now debating with himſelf, and 
now. conſulting with others, and that in very various 
circumſtances? Now here, may I not, nay ought T 
not, ſometimes. to fetch inſtances from imitation or 
HR as well as from. real life or hiſtory? -. 

He was anfwered, that the thing was ſelf-evident. 

Well then, continued he, when I come to particular 
virtues, , tis but a continuation of the ſame leſſen: ; for 
it is but ſhewing what reaſon; if it is conſulted, will 
prefer in this or t'other ſituation. And theęrefore, 
whatever virtue be the ſubject of the leſſon, ſuppoſe 
juſtice, benevolence, gratitude, temperance, or any o- 
ther, I am till obliged. to define and to exemplify, | 
And as contraſt gives relief in picture; ſo for the 
ſame reaſon, to heighten each virtue, and ſet it forth 
with all its charms, not only muſt it be repreſented in 
various trials; but its oppoſite, vices mult be placed o- 
ver againſt it, i. e. they alſo, muſt be deſcribed and 
characterized. 

You know, how Theophraſtus makes every virtue 
and vice ſpeak and act. You know painting true 
characters is the great buſineſs of poets, And you 
will as readily own, that developing the motions of 
moral cauſes, and the ſprings and proceſſes of events, 
drawing juſt and lively pourtraits of minds, and tra- 
cing actions to the ruling paſſions, which did, or would 
naturally have produced them in certain conjunctions, 
is the great excellence of hiſtorians. But if you k 
this reflection in your view, you can't ſure be at a loſs 
to find out how, by teaching virtue from deſcriptions 
and examples in hiſtory and fiction, one is naturally, 
at the ſame time, formed into a good taſte of life, and 
of writing, as far as true deſign and juſt drawing are 

concerned. 
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concerned. And what, pray, remains, to compleat 
a thorough intelligence of good compoſition in the 
beſt kinds, beſides ſkill to diſtinguiſn, whetker the 

circumſtances in which characters are placed, and the 
conſequences of their determinations and actions de na- 
tural? And here, no doubt, you prevent me, and ſee 
this knowledge muſt neceſſarily be acquired by that 
due attendance to the operations of the 3 
and their effects, wig 9 which, —— choſen 
examples, muſt make a principal part in lefſons ' 
x; vice, or the conduct of life. For — 
to pleaſe muſt be like: And what is like or agreeable 
to nature, is nature itſelf. There cannot be one na- 
ture for life, and another for fiction, which is the 
imitation of real life. The only difficulty in all this 


matter, is to make ef wp choice of examples at 
firſt, and a juſt progreſs from ſimpler to more complex 
ones, in proportion as the minds of pupils open and 
enlarge, which, believe me, they do much faſter than 
is generally imagined. | not 100 i et 5345 
Now, my friend, if you underſtand what has been 
ſaid, as I perceive by your countenance you do, 1 
think I may venture to add, that a good picture of 
any great action, may not unfitly be joined with de- 
ſeription, and hiſtorical or feigned examples. This is 
not multiplying leſſons, but duly diverſifying the 
ſame leſſon, if the ſubject of the picture be the ſame 
in kind witk that of the example and deſcription.— 
Nor is it really any thing new to ſay, That a picture 
is quite natural, and rly ſhaded and contraſted, 
when one hath conceived what is meant by nature and 
conliſtency, or truth of deſcription and character in 
writing; or vice verſa, if beginning with the picture, 
and having obſerved the conformity in it to nature, 
and the mutual references in it of all the parts to one 
main good end, we have pronounced it an excellent 
imitation— If, I ſay, after this, we ſhould then talk 
of truth, beauty, and unity in writing, it would be 
nothing new. — And whether we are conſidering im 
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tation by words, or by the pencil, or in a real cha- 
racter in hiſtory, which ought to be like, as a portrait 
in painting is like, i. e. be a ſtrong likeneſs in a judi 
ciouſly choſen attitude — of whichſdever of th 
are talking, tis nature, human nature we have till 
before us, as our ſtandard to 5 
what we feel within to be natural. The leſſon | theres 
fore is a part of the ſcience of man, It is about the 
natural operation of ſome human paſſion : It is about 
the natural conduct and effects of virtue or vice. 
It is therefore ſome rule relative to the conduct of 
life, as well as to the arts that imitate men and man- 
ners, and relative to them only, becauſe it is true in 
fact, or real life. N 1 

I muſt give you, my friend, a whole courſe of lee 


tures, if I would ſhew you fully, that without deſert- 


ing my one ſubject, I muſt be led to diſ- 
courſe of every part of nature, i. e. to unfold the chief 
principles and truths in every ſcience, For every ſci- 
ence it not ſome part of nature for its object; 
and are not all the parts of nature cloſely linked toge- 
ther? Is not nature one? 

But if you are not fully ſatisfied already, one or two 
inſtances, I fancy, will do it. | 

He was intreated to go on, and having told them 
they muſt reſolve upon patience, and to hear a lecture, 
he thus proceeded. © To act ſteadily under the di- 
rection of reaſon, is the ection of man, becauſe 
it is the perfection of reaſon. It is therefore to imi- 
tate the ſupreme Author of all — — and reaſon, 
who muſt be perfect reaſon. But how do we, or can 
we know how he acts? — Juſt as we know how men 


act, viz. by attending to their actions“. What then 
do you call the actions of the ſupreme Being? All that 


Wie have a diſcourſe of Socrates much to the ſame in 
Xenophon's memorable things of Socrates. And Cambylſes's leſſon 
to Cyrus is remarkable to this purpoſe. He teaches him the abſur- 
dity of praying to God for ſucceſs, if one does not uſe the means 
for obtaining it, &c. 25 | 
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we call, in other words, the operations of nere, the 
wth of flowers, plants, trees, animal bodies, 


perceptive, retentiye, thinking, comparing, 
faculties, and all our affections, capable of bei 
ee to 10 


proved, according to laws of his 


great perfection, as wie may ſee in the hiſtory of a So- 
hon, an Epaminondas, à Le- 


crates, a Plato, a 
onidas, an Atiſtides, many other glorious eximples 
of eminent wiſdom and virtue. But what can we learn 
from theſe actions of the ſupreme Cauſe? That 8 
always, in every frame, pus ſome good end by 
beſt, that is, the ſimpleſt reaſons: And this is wil. 
dom, love of order, and benevolence. This, in one 
I is acting by the beſt reſon. 

I ſee, ſaid the audiror, how you may eaſily go on 
in this way at various repriſes, at once developing na- 


ture, and recommending piety ; and virtue, i. e. teach 


ing natural and moral Philoſophy with one broad 
What, pray, is your other inſtance ? . 

Do you, faid Cebes, chooſe one for me. 51 10 

Let it be. replied the other, love to dur country, 
and the deference we owe to magiſtrates and laws. 

With ren heart, ſaid Cebes : For this allo is 
piety ; and thus he went on. We have ſeen who 
may be called a reaſonable man. Now what Will 
make a reaſonable body of men? Will any number 
of men be ſuch, if reaſon do not preſide among them; 
that is, if they be not united by reaſon in the porſuit of 
an end, reaſon approves, by reaſonable means? But 
vill not the common good be the end of this union? 
And will not the rules or laws of this ſociety be di- 
rections that point out the paths leading to this excel - 
lent end? — What then will their united ppwer be 
employed for? Will it not be to accom pliſh this end, 
and to prevent acting contrary to it, which is, acting 
contrary to the common intereſt, and the common 
guide, reaſon ?— Are not then a reaſonable mind 
and a reaſonable ſociety pictures one of another? And 

are 


implantation into us, -and all intelligent beings, of 2 
judging 
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ae por both Fenn of the ſupreme, Being and his 
vernment 90 
ou need go no further; Crt, fad the perfon to 
he principally. addreſſed biralelf 3 in 8 
rence; for tho J would never tire hearing y you, yet I 
18 wt to WE Aw vou. I now underſtand what 
ee cy by'y red oe of the philoſophical ſciences.” 
ere, s, your, other 1 of teaching 
we 1d fail 185 95 — it not? Or how can truth an 
beauty in san ap paining haye any place in this 


cture? : 3116. 4 (TI | 

Have not, replied Cebes, parta and. Achens been 
deſcribed juſtly ; and elegantly A They have, you know. 
And you are no ſtranger to many beautiful deſcriptions 
in miniature, of the end of civil government, and of 
the happineſs reſulting from what Ariſtotle ſomewhere 
calls, The empire 2 F. et ond of 4 nd the king- 
dom of God. — You are, I ſay, no ſtranger to many 
beautiful deſcriptions of this kind in the works. of or our 
philoſophers, nay, and our poets too. 

Here the interrogator ſtop*d him, ſaying, „be v won- 
dered at himſelf ho he came to aſł ſo G44 queſtion. 
For now Ccbes, ſaid he, I ſelikewiſe how the picture 
of Theſeus founding the democracy at Athens, or of 
Lycurgus taking leave of his Spartans, and going to 
conſult the oracle about his newly modell'd ſtate, and 
many other excellent 8 +; I have often highly 
admired, naturally belong, to this lecture. Strange! 
that I ſhould have ſo often felt the moral effects of 
theſe wonderful pieces, and yet never till now have ad- 
verted to the moral uſe that might be made of them 
in education. But tho? I ſhould betray my ignorance 
or. want of reflection once more, I muſt alk you, how 


This Socrates often ſays in Plato's books of nn and of a re- 
public. Plutarch ſays much the ſame things about God and good 
government, or good enn in * diſcourſe to an unlearned 


prince. 


+ There are - ſuch ancient , as we leave: 5 Pauſanias, 
Janius de pictura veterum, an Turnbull's treaziſe on ancient paint- 
ing. | 
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writing or painting can be made ſubſervient or intro- 


duced into the firſt leſſon? N | 
Cebes anſwered, Do you not here alſo prevent me ? 
Would there be any harm in having pictures of flowers, 
trees and animals by us when we are talking of their 
wonderful ſtructures, and the wiſdom of nature diſplay- 
eld in their contrivance, growth, inſtincts, — the 
proviſion made for their ites? | 
Here Cebes was interrupted by a third perſon, who 
being ſurpriſed to hear him talk of flowers, trees, ani- 
mals, appetites, and inſtincts at one breath, ſaid, 
{miling,— Sure Cebes, you do not aſcribe ſenſe or 
feeling, appetite and paſſion, to trees and plant? 
Coebes replied, That he would not poſitively juſtify 
the way of ſpeaking, but that there was however an 
analogy between vegetable and animal bodies, which 
highly delighted him, and to which poetry owed na 
{mall part of its charms.— And then op 
But, as I was ſaying, there can be no hurt, ſurely, in 
having good pictures of natural objects before us, while 
we are ſearching into their contexture, and admiring 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator in adjuſting 
every fabric to its end and uſe, and in making all the 
various parts in each frame ſo accurately ſubſervient 
to what is principal in it; and we are thus enforcing 
upon our minds, from the divine example, the great 
rule of our actions, public good. And yet this is 
not all the uſe I make of painting on ſuch occaſions, 
For what we call wiſe contrivance in the ſtructure 
and oeconomy, 2 of any animal, we call good 
taſte, harmony and beautiful diſpoſition, true arange- 
ment, unity and juſt ordonance in painting. There 
likewiſe muſt be ſomething principal, and a juſt 
ſubordination of parts to it, or there can be no unity, 
no harmony, and conſequently no beauty. But when 
this is accompliſhed, the piece is compleat : It is a per- 
fect creation, or a regular beautiful whole in itſelf. 
When we meet with what we call a fine landſcape in 
nature, what is it but a piece of nature, which by 25 
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g un like manner, 

ſomething compleat in itſelf that fully charms the eye. 
But r r but * 
good, principal end, to -W à Proper variety 5 
parts juſtly and harmoniouſiy conſpires? Nom hence 
poets and painters are called creators.— believe, ſaid 
Cebes, I haye ſaid enough at preſent. And therefore 
I ſhall conclude with a ſhort ſaying of one of our phi- 
loſophers z : That all the arts and ſciences, poetry, 
—Bů — &c. are imitations of na- 
ture, and but ſo many different languages for expreſ- 
ſing and enforcing upon the mind ſome truth, 1. e. the 


kno! of ſome connexion. in nature. They are 
learned from nature, but being got, they are glaſſes in 


which we may, ſee nature reflected or doubled. And 


often to compare the original and image together, is 
the pleaſanteſt and ſureſt way of ay the both.“ 
As I would never, therefore, preſent a copy. to my 
pupils to be conſidered by itſelt, or without direct. 


| them how. to refer it to the original from which it is 


taken; ſo, I would never have them look. into any 
original without bringing ſome imitation to be com- 
ed with it, if one could be got. But what is this 
in other words to ſtudy. nature, and imitations 
of nature at the ſame time; or to compare real with 
deſcriptive and painted liſe, in order to acquire by 
our labour — of both. b 

The interrogator ſaid, he thought he could now 
comprehend the whole ſcheme of teaching, that at firſt 
appeared ſo dark and myſterious to him, if Cebes 
would but be ſo good as to ſnew him how geometry 
could come in and mix with morals. ' 

To which Cebes briefly | replied, You have ſeen 
how amicably natural and moral philoſophy muſt meet 
and unite, Now what is geometry, but the know- 
ledge of the numbers and proportions, according to 
which, nature, juſtly called, the moſt perfect geome- 

trician, 
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trician, works towards her good ends in every thing? 
It muſt therefore be the key, as it were, that opens 
nature to us, and diſcloſing her ſecrets, ſhews us her 
harmonious, her analogous and general laws.— Let me 
only add, that I follow Plato's method, and begin 
early with geometry, in order to purify the mind, as 
well as to enlarge and ſtrengthen it *.” | 22 Ut 

In ancient ſchools, the ſcience of life was the leſ- 
ſon, and all the arts and ſciences were taught by ren- 
dering them ſubſervient to this leſſon. And indeed 
what elſe is their buſineſs, or wherein does their excel- 
lence and beauty conſiſt, but in ſinging the praiſes of 
nature, and diſplaying the wiſdom and goodneſs that 
reigns throughout all her works; and in celebrating 
great men and truly glorious actions, unfolding the 
generous motives whence they proceed, and painting 
out their bleſſed effects within the good man's own 
breaſt, and in ſociety 4? 2 #3200 

In ancient education no hood-winking. or blind-' 
ing arts were uſed, but vice itſelf had fair play, and 
was repreſented in its genuine colours, None of 
its tempting allurements, by which it ſeduces its vo- 
taries, were hid or diſguiſed. But the youth -were 
taught to compare the pleaſures of ſenſe with thoſe 
of reaſon and virtue in an equal balance. To this 
end did Prodicus deviſe that inſtructive allegory ſo 
well told by Xenophon, and which hath been fo 
often put into numbers by our poets, and into co- 
lours by our painters ; the well known ſtory of Her- 
cules's choice, which I need not repeat. 

We are told of the fame excellent Lockias, whom 


| * This is known to have been the method in Plato's ſchool. Quin- 
tilian commends the practice, and gives good reaſons for it, But 
of this afterwards. | 
See a fine Iyllion of Theocritus to this Purpoſe. Idyll. 16. The 
, muſes ſent by Juno to diſcomfit the Syrens, plucked their wings, 
and hence, ys Pauſanias, their ſtatues are crowned with feathers, 
or hold feathers in their hardz. The fſyrens ſung ſweetly, and 
gave by their enchanting voice falſe charms to vice. But the mules 
excrting all their vigour, ſoon got the better of this only dangerous 
rival. Such ſtatues of the mules are yet preſerved. - © * 


We 
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we have already commended in particular, that he hid 
no vice from his ſcholars, He thought it neceſſary to 
ſhew them the follies and corruptions of mankind, as 
they were deſcribed in hiſtory or by poets, in their 
dramatic pieces more eſpecially, which are, in a pe- 
culiar ſen, imitations of men and manners, This he 
thought requiſite, in order to point out the vitious, 
as well as virtuous turns every affection belonging to 
man may take, and thus give a fair and full view of 
human nature. *Tis not only ſafer, ſaid he, to be- 
gin with exciting averſion and abhorrence againſt vice 
in young minds, by a fair repreſentation of its vile- 
neſs and of its fatal conſequences, than by raiſing their 
admiration; This is not only, ſaid he, the moſt ef- 


fectual way of ſecuring them againſt all temptations to 


indulgences in pleaſure, which have equally baſe and 
pernicious effects, as all who have ſtudied human na- 
ture have agreed.— But how elſe, ſaid he, can they 
be prepared for launching into a contagious world, and 
learn how to ſteer their courſe through its ſnares and 
dangers, without being made acquainted with them, 
The ſailor, in order to avoid rocks and ſhelves, muſt 
know how they ly. To go into life without any Know- 
ledge of its temptations and perils, is like earn to 
ſea without a ſea chart. If young men are bred up 
in ignorance of what the world really is, is it any won- 
der, that ſoon finding it quite another thing than what 
they were taught it ſhould be, and fo imagined it was, 
they. are eaſily perſuaded by other kind of tutors, 
which they are ſure to meet with, that the diſcipline 
they were kept under was but the reſtraints of ſchool- 
boys, or the auſtere formality of education; and that 
the freedom of men is to take their ſwing in a full en- 
joy ment of what was before forbidden them? cg 

youth the world as it really is, before they come Wh - 
ly into it, is the only way, I think, of preventing this 
miſchief, It is not poſſible, now a-days at leaft, what- 
ever it _ formerly have been, to a young 

* 


gentleman from vice by à total ignorance of it, if he 1s 
* E not 
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not cloiſter'd for life, and never ſuffer d to peep out 


of the cell in which he is mewed up. And therefore 
he ſhould be early ſhewn the prevailing vices of the 
world, of his own country, and of the age he has fal- 
len into, in particular. He ſhould be informed of the 
traps that are laid for youth, and the arts that are uſed 
to ſeduce and corrupt them, and have the tragical or 
ridiculous examples ſet before him, of thoſe who are 
ruined, or in the way to it by theſe guileful ruſes. 
The plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt efficacious way of teach- 
ing young people, is to exhibit to their eyes examples 
of what you would have them to avoid, as well as of 
what you would have them to do. Virtues and vices 
can by no words be fo forcibly ſet before their under- 
ſtandings as the actions of others will ſhew them, when 
you direct their obſervation to this or that good quali- 
ty in the examples you lay before them, by ſome pro- 
per reflections on their beauty or unbecomingneſs, 
their merit or vileneſs, and their good or bad conſe- 
uences. Theſe are the leſſons that ſink d into 
e mind, and make the moſt vivid and laſting im- 
| preſſions upon it.— Beſides, ſaid he, could you ſecure 
[ their virtue, without letting them know that they will 
| hear it called an empty name, a political trick and im- 
poſition to reſtrain man's natural liberty, and confine . 
our enjoyment of life within very ſcanty and ſevere 
bounds, yet you cannot ſecure them from being dupes 
to the birds of prey that are ever upon the wing hunt- 
ing for ſo eaſy a booty, as ſuch an honeſt novice muſt 
be to the cunning ſharpers of various ſorts, with which 
the world abounds, Thoſe who have wicked ends to 
promote, well know how to put on very deceitful ap- 
| wee of different kinds, as may beſt ſerve cheir 
navith purpoſes, Youth therefore ought to be learn- 


* Our Lock reaſons thus. Some phraſes, and many ſentiments 
are here takfn from him. But the rule is as old as Plutarch, at 
leaſt. See his treatiſes on education, upon knowing a friend from, a 
flatterer, and how one may know what progreſs he makes in virtue, 
and how one may prof.t by his enemies. 15 
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ed to pull off the maſks with which artful men may 
coyer their deſigns, and be taught not to judge by 
the outſide, but to diſcern through it into the filthy 


views that fo often lurk under the moſt ſpecious ſem- 


blances, 637-4 
This ſkill in men and manners, is not the product 
of a few ſuperficial thoughts, or even of much reading, 
but is the effect of experience and obſervation, in a 
man who has lived in the world with his eyes open, 
and conyerled with men of all ſorts : to inſtil 
this knowledge into. young minds with due precaution, 
to open this ſcene to them gradually, wich a gentle 
and wary hand, and thus conduct them, as it were by 
the arm, into a world of dangers, by proper degrees, 
or ſtep by ſtep, requires great prudence, great dexteri-. 
ty, But he who thinks not this TRA of man- 
kind of more moment to his ſon. than abſtract ſpe- 
culations about the eſſences and modes of ſpirit and 
matter, than all che languages and all the learned ſci> 
ences, forgets that the art of living right with men, 
and of managing one's affairs with prudence, is the 
moſt neceſſary of all arts and ſciences. | 
Oh ! my friend, faid he, to one who deſired to hear 
him on this ſubject, how large, how extenſive, how 
profound, how difficult is this leſſon, for it muſt com- 
prehend all the dangers, temptations and ſnares that 
environ 4 young man from his firſt entrance upon the 
ſtage of the world, from all the ſeveral degrees, tem- 
pers, callings, profeſſions, deſigns, and clubs or facti- 
ons of men! A virtuous youth of birth and fortune 
muſt be prepared to be flattered and, careſſed by ſome, 
and ridiculed, affronted and ſhocked by others: He muſt 
be warned who are like to miſlead, who to undermin 
who to ſooth and cajole, and who to banter and e 
him, and taught to diſtinguiſh the plain upr ihe BREA 
from the ſmooth officious villain.- But he muſt be taught 
thus to beware of the deſigns of men he hath to do with, 


and to agen £24 realities from pretences and ap- 
Its 


pearances, withgut contracting a too ſuſpicious temper. 
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For it is indeed hard to decide on which ſide the greater 
danger lies, in being too ready to confide, or too jea- 
lous and wiltrultfuf Both are extremes carefully to 
be avoided in forming youth: yet hood-winked they 
muſt not be, but accuſtomed to diſtinguiſh men, and 
to form right judgments of them, and to conceive of 
the world as they will really find it to be, ſo ſoon as 
they come into it. And therefore examples from hi- 
ſtory, from preſent times, and from juſt imitations of 
human manners, of men and things as they are, muſt 
be fairly ſet before them. In theſe faithful mirrors 
are they often to be ſhewn by a prudent teacher gra- 
dually, the whole of human life, all the various cha- 
racters of mankind, all their different ruling paſſions, 
and all their different purſuits and arts.— And why 
indeed ſhould we fear to ſhew virtue and vice 

ther, or to ſet the one over againſt the other? Are 
not all the charms on the fide of honeſty and worth, 
till the mind is fadly corrupted by bad example; or 
till ſome appetite that might early have been directed 
into a very proper courſe, hath taken a very wrong 
one, and by indulgence is become too ſtrong for pre- 
cept, for reaſon, nay almoſt for ſuffering itſelf and 
fatal experience to conquer? — J ſay for fatal experi- 
ence itſelf to ſubdue or reform. For have all the bad 
conſequences Curio has ſuffered by his intemperance. 
and debauchery been able to render him chaſte and ſo- 
ber? And ſo is it with ambition, avarice, and every 
vice. Such is the faſcination of habit. But what does 


this teach us, but that the great buſineſs of education 


is to form betimes good habits * in the mind, that 
thinking and acting aright may by practice early be- 
come natural to young people. Accuſtom them to a 
graceful air in walking, in ea in the whole of 
their deportment, in all their motions from their 

Qintilian ſays fine things about imitation and habit. Imitatis 


in mores tranſit, &c. But what is virtue according to all the anci- 
ents but the habit of ſelf-government by reaſon? And how ate 


. habits formed but by repeated diſcipline and exerciſe ?— 


childhood, 
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childhood, and it will never leave them, And for, 
the ſame reaſon, if we inure them to think well be- 
2 = act, and to act prudently and virtuoully, 

ever continue ſo to behave, as it were, by. 
malt The firſt thoughts and motions of their 
minds on every occaſion will be virtuous. 

They are ſtrangers to human nature, continued he, 
who think it ſufficient to give rules to their children: 
many good habits may be formed by exerciſe or prac- 
tice, before precepts can be. underſtood or retained ; 
And rules 9 — practice can never form habits. 
Theſe can only be acquired by repeated acts. There- 
fore, what you think ic welatſary for th them to do, inure 
them to do it by frequent practice, as often as proper 
occaſions return; nay, as much as is poſſible make c- 
caſions. By this method may the mind be made libe- 
= humane, compaſſionate, grateful, - obedient and 
= iable to reaſon, long before the eaſieſt reaſonings can 

fully comprehended. Yet miſtake me not, as if 
I were "for delaying reaſoning with children ſo long 
as is commonly done. They love and are pleaſed to 
be treated as rational creatures, much ſooner than we 
are apt to imagine. And this is a noble pride 
that ought to bo carefully cheriſhed 1 in them, and in- 
deed made one of the A handles for turning 
them into a right mould. Reaſon is called forth, 
ſtrengthened x perfected by by reaſoning.” And why 
is it, hat it is fo long of beginning to dawn in molt 
children, but becauſe we think it too early to draw it 
out, or invite it to diſcloſe itſelf? As hed as the 
kind experiment has been tried by ſuch as underſtand 
bow to mate the young idea ſhoot, it hath been found 
that reaſoning is underſtood by children almoſt as ear- 
ly as language. I do not mean that an infant ſhould 
be argued with as a grown man, nay nor as one of ſax 
Ne grad Every thing in nature opens and expands 
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obey reaſon, and ſo be treated like rational creatures, 
I mean, that they ſhould always be made ſenſible, by 
the mildneſs of their managers, that it is not out of 
caprice or paſſion. they delire or forbid them to do, 
but becauſe it is uſeful and good for them ſo ro do, 
This they are capable of underſtanding. And I think 
there is no virtue they ſhould be excited to, nor no 
vice they ſheuld-be kept from, of the fitneſs or un- 
reaſonableneſs of which they may not be convinced by 
arguments ſuited to their capacity and apprehenſion; 
To gain and preferve the parent's and the tutor's fa- 
vour and love, and to avoid their diſpleaſure, or fal- 
ling into diſcredit. or diſgrace with them, are motives 
that will be intelligible from the earlieſt dawn of un- 
derſtanding. And this is always a very proper one to 
work by, while the inſtructor aims at nothing but 
eſtabliſhing "virtuous habits in their minds; that 


in particular, which is the foundation of all the reſt, 


a liking to hear and act agreeably to reaſon, and deſire 
to gain the love and eſteem of the wiſe and good. 
Above all, let the examples they have ever before 
their eyes be ſuch as we would have them to be. For 
by imitation do childten learn not language merely, 
but whatſoever turn they firſt take of body 'or mind, 
By. this means may they be inſenſibly moulded into 
any form. Had not nature made imitation natural to 
us, and given it a great power in forming our inward 
as well-as our outward man; how very ſlow would our 
progreſs in any acquirement have been? But if kind 
nature hath thus framed us, let us follow nature, and 
make a proper uſe of this diſpoſition and nfity, 
to form young children early and inſenſibly, without 
any pain to them, and with very little trouble to out- 
ſelves, into the inward temper and outward carriage 
we would have them betimes attain to. For whoever 
was ſo wicked, as not to wiſh his children to be good? 
And this is the only way of rendering them ſach, viz. 
by taking due care to practiſe and train them up in the 
good ways wherein they ought to walk. Teach them 
| | . | to 
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to reliſh no pleaſure but what reaſon gives them, as it 
were out of her own hand: Teach them to make her 
their counſellor and their comforter; for ſhe will lead 
them in the paths of honour, and fill their minds with 


conſolation and joy that never cloys, and inſtead of 


enervating, invigorates the ſoul. | 

But this method of nurſing and educating virtue I 
find yet more fully illuſtrated by another converſation 
between our much loved Damocles and a friend of his, 


who had a more than ordinary ſhare of thoſe excellent 


and ſweet affections, which are commonly called, in a 
peculiar ſenſe, natural ones. Damocles having often 
aſſerted, that moſt vices were the early effects of bad 
education, and that by ſuitable care and diſcipline, any 
virtue might be taught and brought betimes to great 
vigour and perfection, almoſt in any mind, a certain 
father, called Strephon, very ſollicitous about the right 
inſtruction of his ſon from his carlieft years, is ſaid to 
have thus accoſted him. 


Damocles, you know I have been married for ſome 


time without having, children, and that I was not'a 
little uneaſy on that account, but little did I foreſee 
what an unknown anxiety was to ſprout up in my 
breaſt, ſa ſoon as I ſaw a ſon come into the world. 
Dam. I congratulate you, Strephon. Heaven has 
ted you your deſire, and I hope now your prayer 
as been heard, you ſhall have all the contentment 
you promiſed yourſelf when it ſhould. 
 STx. O Damocles, how ill do we ens NP 
for ourſelves! I was extremely impatient to be a father, 
but now that I am, I feel I have brought a very hea- 
vy burden upon 
pect from me I ſhouid uſe my beſt endeavours to make 
my ſon a citizen, And the child I havg been 
the inſtrument of bringing into the world,” has a right, 
as a rational creature in embrio, to claim my care to 
make him betimes really ſuch. For this taſk hath na- 
„In Tlato's Theages a father Demodocus, is introduced expreſ- 


ſing great concern about the education of his ſon, as we ſhall ſee at- 
— * | 5 1 
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V, 


me. For the public has a right to ex- 
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ure left to parents. This, to me, is the language of 
his eager looks, and of all his melting groans and cries, 
Nature appears to me to call upon me by all theſe 
heart-moving ſigns ſhall I ſay, or voices, to think ſe- 
riouſly of the important truſt and charge I have brought 
n myſelf, In this deep concern do I come to you, 
Damocles, for advice. Is it indeed ble that a child 
may be made _— virtuous, and that all the vice in 
the world is chiefly owing to neglect of education, or 
wrong management of children in their tender, docile, 
pliable years? I have often heard that Socrates was 
wont to ſay, That if a right courſe were taken 
with children, there would not be ſo much need of 
chaſtiſement as the general practice has eſtabliſhed : 
But tho* we are generally wife enough to begin with 
other creatures we would make good for ſomewhat, 
when they are very young; yet our own offspring we 
fadly neglect in this point, and having taken a great 
deal of pains to make them ill children, we fooliſhl 
expect they ſhould be good men.” But what can this 
courſe be ? Socrates is no more: And to whom can I 
o but you, Damocles, who hath indeed had wonder- 
| ſucceſs 1n training up children in wiſdom and vir- 
tue? The progreſs of ſome of your young pupils is 
in truth aſtoniſhing.” | * 
Dau. I do not boaſt of any particular ſecret in this 
buſineſs, But if children are ſent to me uncorrupted, 
it muſt be my fault if they become ſuch under my in- 
ſpection. *Tis difficult to amend, but it is, I think, 
very eaſy and very pleaſant to form good habits. I 
know a certain ſet of philoſophers have repreſented. 
mankind as originally deformed, as coming into the 
world with very depraved minds, with a Frans biaſs 
to vice, and a violent averſion to virtue, which the 
beſt education cannot totally overcome; as if habits 
could precede exerciſe, ray thought itſelf, — But ſet- 
ting aſide all other reaſons, by which I could eaſily 
ſhew the abſurdity of this doctrine, I have never found 
In experience children not to be, at leaſt, very bone 
tl 
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tible of impreſſions, when due care is beſtowed 
to — into their tender minds: And indeed 
I have often wondered, conſidering the common miſ- 
management of children, that there are any footſteps 
of virtue left in the world. 

Sr R. Lou call up my attention wonderfully, This 
I have often heard was — common doctrine. P 
let me hear you fully on this ſubject, I wiſh i it were 
ſo as you ſay, and that I knew how to avoid theſe faral 
miſmanagements, 

Dam. I deſire to know what vice can be named 
which parents and thoſe about children do not breed 
and nurſe up in children's minds. 

STR. You mean by their bad example. Doo'eyou? 

Dam. No, Strephon. That is indeed encourages - 
ment enough. But I mean downright teaching them 
vice, 

STR. Can the worſt of rats be b 0 
to take pains directly to inſtruct children in way and 
recommend it to them ? 

DM. Alas! Strephon, the beſt of parents doit; 
but it is becauſe they do'not EEO NES 
in 

** As how, for I am ill attention. Ta 
methinks, ſooner. cut my dear infant's throat, than 
have the leaſt ſhare in G his mind. There i . | 
in my ſentiment, no compariſon in point of guilt be- 
tween the two, both — crimes, Bur how is 
this done by the beſt of parents ? | 

Dam. I will give you one or two familiar infllncel 
of it, which yet you may perhaps have not attended 
to. Do not very good parents inſti] revenge and cru- 
elty into their infants before they can go? Give 
5 yan — is a ea to 

ildren eve it is thought nothing, be- 
cauſe their little — can do no hurt. But t me 
atk you, muſt not this leſſon corrupt their minds ? Is 
not this not only recommending the way of force and 
violence 9 * 


** 
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and practiſing them in it? Reflect a little how ha. 
bits are contracted, how temper is formed, and then 
tell me whether it be ſtrange that thoſe who have been 
thus taught, practiſed and applauded when little, | 
for ſtriking and hurting others by proxy, and thus 
encouraged to take delight in doing harm and mak- 
ing others ſuffer, are prepared and prone to do it 
when they are ſtrong enough to make their own 
weight felt, and to deal blows to ſome purpoſe. What 
fay you Strephon ? 1 mY 
 STx. You confound me, Damocles. How was it 
le I ſhould never have made this obvious ſimple 
reflection to this moment? But go on, I beg you. 
Dau. The coverings of our bodies, which a child 
ought early to be taught to conſider merely as ned 
for modeſty, and defence againſt the injuries of the 
weather, are they not made a matter of vanity and 
oſtentation? A child is ſet a longing for fome new 
finery, and when maſter is trimm'd with his embroid+ 
ered ſuit, and his hair nicely dreſſed, how can his mo- 
ther do leſs than lead him to the glaſs, and teach him 
to admire himſelf, calling him her prince, her charm+ 
er, and telling him how all the ladies muſt fall in love 
with him. We wonder how children come ſo early to 
like pageantry and ſhow : And yet all children are 
taught to be proud of their cloaths before they can 
t them on. Is it ſtrange they ſhould continue to yas 
— themſelves upon their outſide, and to like dreſs 
and gawdy apparel when their parents have ſo early 
inſtructed and inured them todo ſo? Strephon, if we 
would reflect as we ought upon theſe very common 
practices, conſider the force of early impreſſions, no- 
tions and habits, and withal call to mind that hunger 
and thirſt, and a very few other appetites excepted, 
all the reſt preſuppoſe fome previous idea of good or 
iII.— If we would, I fay, duly ponder all this, we 
would not raſhly charge nature with the perverſeneſs 
and diſſoluteneſs of the world, but be able to account 
for_all the vices of mankind without blaming her, 


who 
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Auen be dsf inde to have provided us with 
no appetite or affection that is not neceſſary to us, ne- 
oeſſary to make us WN of ſome noble acquiſition 
or virtue. 

STR. Enough Damocles, To this ſource can L now 
trace luxuty and voluptuouſheſs i in all its branches, ava- 
rice, falſe ambition, and indeed every vice. For now 
that you have by theſe few hints led me into reflection 


upon the neceſſary effects of our common ways of 
treating and breeding children, upon the common 


method in particular of rewarding them with ſweet - 
meats, palatable food, ſtrong drink, and the like 
things, which ought never to be repreſented to chil- 


dren as the greateſt goods, nay as any goods at all; 


in compariſon of wiſdom and yirtue, — When I re- 
flect on all this, I begin to ſee plainly ,that there is 
hardly any irregularity or vice which children are not 
taught, which is not recommended to them, nay 
which is not inculcated upon them. And in truth 
wonder the more, this uſeful obſervation never 0c- 
curred to me, that I have often | found fault, and 'I 
think with good reaſon, with the lies, the equivoca- 
tions and excuſes little different from lies, not barely 
commended in children, but actually put into their 
mouths. Their cunning and archneſs we applaud as 
if it were wiſdom, Their violence we praiſe as if it 
were ſpirit and courage, And when children are 
trained up in this way, *tis indeed no wonder we find 
fo much by and ſo little true virtue in = 
Dan. I find, I need not inſiſt longer on this fub- 
Ject, and EI. I hope by this time your anxiety is 


5 So Inſt, bh. I. * eh * adultus 82 
cit, qui in pur it? non ma v expritn 
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licentius dixerint, &c. See Jav. Sat. 14. Pleaſure and pain, accord- 
ing to Socrates, are the enemies virtug has to fe and con- 
quer. Virtue ſignifies ſtrength of mind able to n from 


the ſide dear ana. 
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much allayed ; for you ſee that it is not fo difficult z 
matter as you may have apprehended, to train up a 
child in the way of virtue; or at leaſt not to corrupt 
him. One thing only, becauſe of your very laudable 
concern,” I muſt tell you, which very probably hath 
already occurred to yourſelf, and that is, to beware of 
fervants : For in vain will you ſtrive to form your 
child well, if they are every day giving him quite op- 
polite leſſons, If you cannot be ſure of keeping him 
intirely from them, pray let him go from you be- 
times, into a houſe where education 1s the buſineſs. I 
fpeak not for myſelf, becauſe you know I muſt now 
retire from my buſineſs, ſhould I call it, or the plea- 
ſure of my life. My infirm ſtate of health calls upon 
me to quit what it diſables me from doing. Take 
my parting advice, which is, to watch over the aſſo- 
ciations of ideas (I may ſpeak to you in this philoſo- 
phical ſtile) which form, which the occurrences in 
childhood muſt form in every young one's mind; 
teſt by this means any thing become a more honour- 
able, pleaſant, attractive idea than virtue and honeſty. 
This 1s the ſum of wiſdom, and the ſum of education. 
STR. This Jeſſon I ſhall never forget, nor the con- 
verſation that introduced it, and the friendly virtuous 
warmth with which it was pronounced, But pardon 
me, dear Damocles, we muſt not part yet. The ſub- 
ſtantial part of my queſtion ſtill remains to be con- 
ſidered. And that is, how virtuous habits may be ear- 
ly formed. It will but coſt you a few words to ſatisfy 
me, if this be as eaſy to comprehend as the negative 
part (may I not call it ſo) we have gone through. 
Dam. A hint of any thing is enough to you. And 
ſo it is indeed to all thoſe who love truth and virtue. 
If we have but a heart good enough to deſire to find 
wiſdom we- ſhall ſoon find her. Do you therefore aſk 
me any queſtion you pleaſe on the ſubject. Name me 
any virtue you would have early formed in your child, 
and I will tell you what I take to be the propereſt me- 
thod of doing it: For it is but applying to a _ 
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cular caſe the rule we have already fixed upon, which 
is, that it muſt be done by inſtruction, joined with diſ- 


cplin or practice, the latter of which 1s the chief part. 


SrRx. I would rather have you to go on, and to 
chooſe any inſtances you think 


Dam. Let it be as you will. yell me what | 


take to be the cardinal virtue, the foraderion;” tha 
Neal GEARS l 


Sru. I think it is the noble ſtrength. or fortitade - 


of mind which the word itſelf originally ſignifies, . 
Dam. You are right. And that means a mind vi- 
gorous enough to make any appetite liſten to reaſon, 
and take its directions from that faculty, which ſurely, 
has an original indefeaſible right to govern all our mo- 
tions and purſuits. This nurſing mother of the virtues 
is called temperance, and ſhe was properly painted like 
the parent of the Gods, old reverend Cybele, drawn 
by rein'd lions, patient of the bit, and on her head a 
turret-like attire, the image of defenſive power and 
ſtrength of mind. But ſurely I need not tell you, 
that ſuch a temper will never be acquired, if the child's 


cravings, much leis, if his wilful,. — cravings are 


readily complied with on the one nor if he is 


. and croſſed on the other wichgar reaſon, or in 


a capricious arbitrary manner, 

STR, This I am convinced of. | Towperanc con- 
ſiſts in bearing and forbearing in obedience to reaſon. 
Vouth therefore muſt be taught to bear and forbear, 
but ſtill for good or fatisfying reaſons. But what if 
they are ſtubborn, 1 will not be ſatisfied by goods 
reaſons ? 

Dau. There is little occaſion to apprehend that, if 
they are early taught and inured to know, that what 
is good for them, if it can be given them, will never 
be refuſed them, and that nothing is ever forbidden 
them that is not really unfit for them, Teach them 
to moderate their deſires, and to ſuſpend giving ſatis- 


It is faid of Cato, that in his childhood he u to ask a rea- 
ſon for every document given him. 
faftion 
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faction to their fancies and appetites till the reaſonable»: 
neſs of them hath been conſidered, and never croſ 
them when they are modeſt and reaſonable in their 
s, and there will be very little, if any neceſſi- 
ty for the rod, which moſt parents uſe ſo _—_ 
after their children are grown up to a certain age, to 
correct faults of their own production. The patience 
of thinking being once gained, it will be eaſy after 
that to teach children any leſſon. or to form not mere- 
ly the ideas, but the — and habits of libera- 
lity, or any other virtue in their minds. But how is 
7 habit to be engendered and ſettled in them, but 
by . them to ſubmit their deſires from 
their ver les, and never yielding to their oe. 
tience. 7 be were thus uſed from the beginning; 
children would no more cry for other things.t they 
do for the moon. This may ſeem harſh doctrine to 
fond parents. But let them conſider how this prac- 
tice will prevent the neceſſity of puniſhment, when 
the conqueſt will be very diu For appetites be. 
come ſtrong and reſtive, in proportion as they are hu- 
woured and indulged. And at whatever times we 
ourſelves would attain to the maſtery of our doſires, 
the firſt ſtep muſt be, to be able to ſtop them, and 
keep them 1 4 ſilence. How happy therefore muſt it 
be for children, during the whole courſe of their lives, 
to have early and inſenſibly, while their affections 
were young and pliable, acquired the habit of ſtay- 
ing the impetuoſity of their fancies, and of delibe- 
rating with themſelves and adviſing with others about 
what is fit to be done or not done, before they take 
their reſolution, and proceed to action! In fine, the 
great ſecret of education lies wholly in confideri 
what influence any action of a child, or any indul- 
nee: to his deſires, will have upon his near What 
t it tends 10 produce, and how that habit will be- 
fit him, or mh it will lead him when he is grown 
up. For however ſmall or trivial an action may ap. 
* in itſelf, yet cuſtom is not a light thing, but bet 
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the laſt . — 3 ! that the of ha- 
bit ſhou nowled every 
and yet d be every day be treated _—_ 3 — 
lch principle in human nature; as if ed exer- 
des had no aptitude to ſettle habits, or as if habits 
could be as eaſily laid aſide as one's cloaths. Theſe 
things, Strephon, are too plain to need any further 
confirmation to you. Have you any thing elſe to 
aſk ? * | 
Sr R. Forgive the 3 father, who fears 
he ſhall hardly be able to keep * excellent leſſon in 
his view — his child frets and cries, and ſhews great 
uneaſineſs. I muſt beg you to explain a little further 
upon this article, of not yielding eaſily to children's 
demands or complainings. For methinks, you can't 
mean that a child ſhould not be allowed to expreſs his 
wants and pains to his parents. / 
Dam. There is a great difference, be- 
tween the cravings of nature and thoſe of fancy, And 
therefore parents ought to diſtinguiſh between them. 
There are natural wants, which reaſon alone, without 
ſome other help, is not able to keep from diſturbing 
us. The pains excited in us by the neceſſary demands 
of nature, are deſigned to be monitors to us of the 
miſchiefs'of which they are fore-runners. And there» 
fore they muſt not be totally neglected, or even ſuffer- 
ed unneceſſarily to give hea -uneaſineſs, or to 
put us in imminent peril, The pains of ſickneſs, hun- 
ger, thirſt, cold, heat, want of ſleep or reſt, are what 
all men feel. The belt diſpoſed minds muſt and ought 
to be ſenſible of theſe uneaſineſſes : nay, it is duty to 
ſeek their removal by proper methods. But how ? 


Not with too great impatience or over great haſte, 


but with deliberation, patience, and ſedate thought 
about the fit means of redreſs or relief, A — rſon 

who cannot bear up, even under theſe neteſſary u 
ſineſſes, to a conſiderable degree of fortitude and — 


ſtancy, is far from being ſo fitm and hardy, as adhe- 


rence to virtue, as regard to the public, as compaſſion, 
as 
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as friendſhip, as ſeveral good offices of life will 'often 
require at his hands. What therefore muſt be the 
conſequence of this truth with reſpect to education? It 
is indeed fit that children ſhould have liberty to declare 
their wants to their parents, and thoſe who have the 
overſight of them, and that they ſhould be tenderly 
hearkened to. Auſterity in refuſing to hearken to 
them, far from ſerving any good purpoſe, muſt have 
this very hurtful effect, that it will quickly cool the 
affection which ſhould be between them. But are not 
thoſe two very different things, to ſay, I am hun- 
gry,” and to ſay, I muſt have ſuch a particular 
good thing, or I won't eat.“ Parents are to 
ſupply the neceſſary wants of their children, but chil- 
dren ought not to be allowed to chooſe for themſelves, 
but ſhould be inured to leave the choice and ordering 
of their food and cloaths, and every thing, to their 
parents or tutors. In truth, the more our children 
can be brought by mild diſcipline to endure pains, a- 
riſing even from the neceſſities of nature, the better for 
them. Such endurance will make them ſtronger in 
body, and which is ſtill better, ſtronger in mind. But 
whatever compliances the neceſſities of nature may re- 
quire, the cravings of fancy ought never to be grati- 
fied ; unleſs we would teach and encourage fancy to be 
ever inventing new wants. For in proportion as it is 
humoured and indulged, does it not become more im- 

tient, more exorbitant and inſatiable? Conſider well, 

trephon, how few the wants of nature are, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe of indulged, wanton, capricious fan- 
cy; and whence it is that virtue receives the fierceſt aſ- 
faults ; nay, how far ſuperior in number, as well as in 
force, imaginary evils in life are to real ones, and you 
will, by no means, think the diſcipline I have been 
. recommending, cruel, tho' it were to coſt children a 
great deal more pain than it can poſſibly do, if early 

begun. Take care to prevent the falſe aſſociations of 
ideas that inflame the deſires from which virtue runs 
the. greateſt riſk ; and you will by this means reduce 
4 the 
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the wants of children into à very narrow compaſs; 
you will early lead them to place their chief happi- 
neſs where it is only to be found, 1, e. in things whol- 
ly within their own power, the eternal goods of the 
mind. Wiſdom and virtue are immortal as the foul, 
and nothing elſe is ſuch. I remember; continued he, 
my tutor uſed to ſay, That the great buſineſs of 
education was to teach youth early to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween objects of induſtry, and objects quite beyond our 
wer, and therefore objects of reſignation to the di- 
vine will. Till the goddeſs Minerva, ſaid he, had 
driven away the miſt that overcaſt the eyes of Dio- 
mede *, and had cleared his ſight, his bravery ſtood 
him in very little ſtead, for he could not diſtinguiſh 
between gods and men, but promiſcuouſly attacked 
whatever oppoſed him. We cannot, without long 
and coſtly experience, except by the early help of a 
wiſe teacher, diſcern what things are the proper ob- 
jects of our purſuit, care and induſtry ; and what 
things nature hath put beyond our power to obtain. 
Education ought there fore to open the eyes of youth, 
diſpel the miſt which hinders us from obſerving this 
eſſential, important difference of things, and thus di- 
rect our labour and reſolution towards the objects 
wherein they can have ſucceſsz and teach and inure | 
us to ſubmit the things above our reach or power to 
the kind will of heaven, which manages all thele to 
the beſt end, the greater good of intelligent beings. 
The former are men's, i. e. they are human things, 
things ſubjected by the laws of our nature to human 
power and induftry : The latter are God's, 1. e. divine 
things, objects not ſubjected to our command, but 
which the divinity hath reſerved the diſpoſal of to his 
own wiſdom, that alone can comprehend the univerſal 
good the diſpoſicion of them is to promote. 2 


| ® Socrates apf lies, this floiy very pleaſantly, much to the ſame 
urpoſe, in his diſcourſe with Alcibiades abou: Prayer, in the ſecc nd 


Alcibiades, ncar the end. 
F S7r. The 
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Sr. The ſimilitude is admirable and full of in- 
ſtruction. For indeed if one does not keep this dif- 
ference of things in his view, he cannot di- 
rect his induſtry aright; that induſtry to which, it 
muſt be owned, heaven is not niggardly: For, as e- 
very thing we do, or can obtain, is done and obtained 
by it alone, fo it hath abundant room to exert itſelf + 
It is able to make large conqueſts, or to acquire a very 
extenſive and glorious dominion, if it be rightly ap- 
plied and directed. DAHL! be 224k TOA He n Fx 
Dau. You fully comprehend my meaning. And 
if this be the rule in life, ought it not alſo to be the 
rule in edncitionnnnsg 19 gn ters 
"STR, It ought, and I can now ſee, how 
and wiſe due attendance to it in the inſtruction and 
diſcipline of children would very early make them, 
with much leſs trouble to themſelves, or their parents 
and tutors, than the correction of any one paſſion coſts, 
which, if ſuffered to prevail, would be of very fatal 
conſequence, I can now ſee, how the love of liberality, 
juſtice, and every virtue, may be early formed in yo 
minds,, by practiſing them in theſe virtues, and giv. 
ing them juſt notions of their beauty and excellence. 
Dam. You have yourſelf laid down the 'principle 
that ought always to be kept in view, and by which 
education ſhould be directed, in your excellent defini- 
tion of virtue, when you ſaid” it "conſiſted in bearing 
and forbearing as reaſon dictates. Whence can virtue 
be in danger but from pleaſure or pain? But if chat 
be the caſe, then to breed virtue in a young mind, 
'can be nothing elſe but to nurſe the habit of hearken- 
ing to reaſon, and of not ſuffering; pain or pleaſure to 
lead us as they will, without controul. Now to do 
this, it is evident that the mind muſt be early ac- 
cuſtomed to look upon every immoral indulgence as 
more contrary to nature, and a greater evil than any 
bodily pain. | een ow ant 
STR. Alas! Damocles, how few arrive at this pitch 
of fortitude! 0 


Dau. 


e 
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Dan, Add whence is it ſa rare, but becauſe men 
are not thus educated, but contrariwiſe, are ta 

and inured to prefer 2 96 pleaſure to virtue, and to 
dread the ſmalleſt corporal pain more than the greateſt 
vice? Let us not charge human nature with incapaci- 
ty of ſuch virtuous ſtrength and reſolution, as we have 
been diſcourſin als gr For 5525 what pains and dangets 
do not men ru y ng ambition, or re- 
venge? Do not . paſſing by by their ſtrength often 
get the aſcendant of ſelf-love ? Or why elſe do we ſo 
often wonder that men ſhould run with Fir eyes open 
to their manifeſt ruin? But if perſons can expoſe 
themſelves. to hunger, want of reſt, na erty, 
ſhame; racking torments, - and even to 15 itſelf; 
commonly thought the greateſt of evils, in purſuit o 
ſome imaginary good, that cannot ſtand the teſt of 
cool examination; how can we pronounce it impoſſible 
to beget by proper inſtitution and diſcipline in young 
minds, true courage, even that which fears nothing ſo 
much as acting contrary to reaſon and virtue? We 
know it hath been attained, and that maugre the worſt 
education, the moſt inveterate evil habits. And we 


know that falſely directed courage is not uncommon. - 


The human mind muſt therefore be capable of true 
fortitude and animity; But, Strephon, you will 
eaſily, perceive, that in order to form this habit in the 
mind, children muſt not on the one hand be taughc 
and inured to look on bodily pain as the greateſt evil, 
* niſhment 3 and therefore they muſt not be beat- 

or their faults; nor upon bodily pleaſure as the. 


pa good, as the greateſt reward; and therefore 


bodily gratifications muſt not be the recompenſes of 
their good behaviour, For ſuch diſcipline is diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the leſſon and habit we have agreed 
is the main thing. 

STz. How then, Damocles, would you have no 
rewards or puniſhments uſed ? _ 

Dau. In order to find an anſwer to this elle 


you need only aſk your own heart, Strephon, what 70 
F 2 its 


1 
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its motives to good actions? What, for inſtance, 
makes you ſo concerned to do your duty to your ſon, 
and to give him a good education ; to place more fa- 
tisfaction in this laborious taſk, than in the purſuits 
of pleaſure moſt other fathers indulge themſelves in, 
without any, thoughts. about, not to ſay the public, 
even their own offspring ? mh motives A think 
ane avg: with virtue 

STR. He al truly virtuols, what ſincerely 
abhors moral, evil as „and places his ſupreme ſa- 
tisfaction in acting conformably 0 his reaſon Wr mo- 
ral conſcience. 
Dau. Are there no other motives, which may con- 
cur wich this principle, that is indeed the groume 
ſpring of truly virtuous deeds ? | 

STR, I know but one, and that is the deſire of the 
eſteem and love of wiſe and good men. This, I 
think, is very near a-kin to the love of virtue for its 

own ſake, if jt be not inſeparable from it. It ſeems 
to me to grow up and ſtrengthen in the mind, as 
virtue waxes ſtronger and more ardent. 
Dam. Well then, Strephon, only conſider what 
mult be the natural effects of the rewards and puniſn - 
ments we uſe with children, and you will eafily diſco- 
ver what they ought to be. Will not what is uſed as 
a reward be eſteemed a great good, and what is uſed 
as a puniſhment be cſtcemed a great evil? 
STR. They will, and therefore we ought to emp 
no rewards which ought not to be conſidered as 
and no puniſhments which ought not to be conſidered 
as evils, and be motives. 

Dau. Whar then are we to make ofe of as motives 
to excite Children to virtue, beſides the Oey of 
virtue and the deformity of vice? 

Sk. None other but what 1 have — as the 
only other motive conſiſtent with virtue, viz. good re re- 

tation and diſgrace, 
Dau. And hath not nature implanted in all young 
| minds a deſire of efleem, and a ſenſe of honour and 
ſhame, _ it rightly uſed, are very proper Wr 
or 


1 — ne 
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por turning children towards the ſedulous i improventent. 


of their minds in wiſdom and virtue? 

Srx. Of this J am very ſenſible, But perhaps you 
may 10 thought of ſome other motives beſides 60 f 
named. | 

DAM. No, Strephon, I know no other bur thoſe 
you have mentioned, duly extended. 

STR, What do you mean by the ideas of the ex- 
cellence of :Virtuc and of good reputation duly ex- 
tended ef 1 

Dau. Rinend your de Strephon, from good 
men to the Author of all good, the Father =, Go-' 
vernor of the univerſe, and then you will be at no loſs 
to comprehend my meaning. For is not his approba- 
tion and love a noble, an invincible incentive “ to 
ſteady perſeverance in goodneſs ?. And if you dwell a 
little upon this great and comfortable thought, it will 
quickly lead you to another, which renders the cauſe 
of virtue compleatly triumphant, viz. That under his 
government, 'virtue muſt be a perpetual progreſs from 
perfection to perfection; and therefore virtue, when, 
arrived by proper culture in this its firſt ſtate of edu- 
cation and trial, to great maturity, will not be wilful- 
ly deſtroyed, but on the con as it is in its own 
nature an immortal ' good, the feed of eternal and ne- 
ver-fading' bliſs; o * will be taken due care of and 
properly placed. 

SR. Tod have indeed by 4 few words 2 my 
mind fo a very chearful ſublime idea; a proſpect, that 
while it is before the mind, makes all tie temptations 
vice can offer dwindle into mere nothings. And this 
ſure is a delightful view of nature, that ought to be 
early diſcloſed to young minds. O, Damocles, my 
child ſhall early know who taught me to inſtil into his 
mind thoſe great and comfortable ideas, and to work 
into him thoſe glorious habits you have taught me in 
this ſhort converſation : He ſhall no ſooner love me, 


* This is the doctrine of Socrates in his Phædon, Alcibiades, 
Crito, &c. See n his Apology by Plato. ; 


ö 


= 
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= than he ſhall love you, the ſource of all his happineſs: 
= And by purluing the methods with him you have de- 
lineated to me, I foreſee he muſt very early be much 
wiſer and better than J was, till my care about him 
happily ſent me to you. | i 


Thus were virtue and ſcience taught. I might now 
tell you the health of young ſcholars was taken care of 
by diſcipline, then imagined equally neceſſary for the 
body and the mind. Indeed ſo equally are theſe two 
yoked by nature, that they do not require two diffe- 
rent regimens, but one and the ſame courſe is beſt for 
bpth, As the mind is in a bad ſtate, when its wanton, 

xctulant and luxurious imaginations irritate the body, 

and make it feel wants, which, when left to itſelf, it 
would not feel, or as often as it ſo feels them, might 

be caſily ſupplied : So the body is then in its ſoundeſt 
and plcafanteſt temperature, when it moſt eaſily and 
readily obeys the commands of a well-regulated mind. 
We are apt to throw the blame of ſeveral irregularities 
and diſorders upon our bodily conſtitution, and ta 
call many violent appetites, cravings of our material 


ir which are really vices of the mind, and do not 
tale their riſe from any wants or uneaſineſſes in our 
bodies, but from the diffolution, impurity, and tu- 
mulcaouſneſs of il-diſciplin'd affections. In truth ma- 

ny more ills are brought upon the body by the mind, 

than by the body upon the mind, viz. by not follow- 

ing the preſcripts of reaſon in bodily indulgences, or 

not taking the proper care of our body, which it is the 

duty of our mind, the governing part, to do. So 

that Democritus had good reaſon to ſay, If the bo- 

dy ſhould bring an action againſt the ſoul for damages, 
the latter would certainly be caſt,” Plato recom- 
mends teaching youth early to know, that body and 

mind are like two horſes in a yoke, that ſhould draw 
pretty equally z and to conſider, that as it is the chief 

we can have from the body, if it be no obſtacle 

do us in the ſtudy and practice of virtue; ſo while our 


body 


by. 


my . 
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body is preſerved-in that ſtate, our ſoul performs its 
duty to and beſt ſecures it againſt the moſt painful 
feelings to which it is obnoxious. We are to remem- 
ber how little the mind can be uſeful to itſelf or others, 
when we have brought ſickneſs or diſeaſe upon the bo- 


dy by neglect of it, or which oftner happens by fond= 


ling and cockering it too much. Let us not therefore 
oppreſs or fatigue it, or exact greater abſtinence or 
harder labour from it than it can bear, but keep in 
mind the fable of the camel and the -*-“ . They 
belonged to the ſame maſter, and had been conſtantly 
employed for many years to work But the 
camel, on a certain occaſion being wilful or peeviſn 
and reſtive, refuſed to draw equally with the ox. Up- 
on which the ox ſagely told him, if he did not, he 
would ſoon repent it ; for he ſhould quickly have the 
whole drudgery to perform alone, and without his 
help: And fo it ſoon happened. For the ox died of 
his over-fatigue, and the maſter ever after made the 
camel do — Wor of both.” 5 1 - 4. | N 
This id Speuſi tell his ſcholars, when 
they happened 6 — ſedulous in their ſtu- 
dies to the neglect of their bodies. But he had much 
oftner occaſion to have recourſe to ſome other apo- 
logue like this. A certain ſprightly horſe continued 
in perfectly good plight, while he was exerciſed, rid 
out, or put to moderate work, But coming, unhap- 
pily for him, to be the favourite of his maſter, he was 
t at home, ſpared, as it is called, and put to no 
drudgery but that of eating and kicking about in the 
ſtable, and thus he ſoon became very miſerable, quite 
lifeleſs and difpirited, and loathing his food enjoyed na. 
manner of ſatisfaction: tho? perhaps often envied by 
his companions in the neighbouring ſtalls, when they 


| * Moſt of the things here ſaid on health are to be found in 
Plutarch's diſcourſe on that ſubject. There we have the fable of 
the camel and ox. Plato uſed to compare the ruling paſſion in 
the mind to a horſe; and he ſometimes compares the body to a 


hotſe, and reaſon to the rider. Kt 
| E4 „ 
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came in fatigued ; yet he well knew them by. ſad ex, 
perience to be much happier than he, and earneſtly. 
—_ to be no more the darling but rather the drudge. 
ond maſter perceiving a fatal change, but not 
ing the cauſe, tho? in every other ſtable but his. 
own vas very apt to give the ſeſſon he never thought 
of p. ny ing at home, had recourſe to phyſic, till the 
poor animal, formerly fit to attend and obey his ma- 
fer in every exerciſe, to the admiration of all who 
ſew him, turned firſt vitious, and at laſt quite languid 
and ſtupid, And the maſter, in danger of loſing his 
minion, curſes the air, the ſeaſon, the food, the doc- 
tor, and in fine, blames every thing but bicalelf, the 
fole cauſe of the diſmal cataſtrophe, which cuts him 
to the heart, and yer perhaps will not hinder him 
from killing or ſpoiling the next unlucky ſavouxite 
with the fame cruel fondneis.“ 
But of health perhaps we may write on ſome other 
o caſion, and there gather together the moſt remark- 
able obſervations and rules among the ancients about 
pr krv.ng it ſound. I ſhall now therefore dwell no 
nycr on this head, than juſt to take notice, that 
tew diſeaſes ſteal upon us, to uſe Heſiod's phraſe, un- 
awares and dumb, Jupiter having denied the uſe of 
jpeech to very few 'of them. Mott illneſſes haye their 
| harhingers, whichygoing before them, Joudly announce 
their approach. And youth ought to be taught and 
irured to attend to the heavineſs and languor, the 
wearinefs, oppreſſion and nauſeating, and other ſymp- 
toms which predict the coming danger, if proper pre- 
cautions be not taken to obviate it: And to obſcrve 
what are the cauſes of them in themſelves and others, 
This will quickly teach them the neceflity of ſobriety, 
temperance and exerciſe 3 for from ſome defect or ex: 
ceſs in diet or labour, do obſtructions or unwholelome 
humours, and moſt other bodily diſorders of the worſt 
kinds proce:d, ** Tis a greater ſhame, ſaid an old 
phyſician, for one grown up to man, not to know his 
lünen, fo ak at leaſt, as to be able to diſcerp 
ah what 
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what is contrary to his health, but to be obliged to 
conſult a doctor what he may lafcly eat. and drink, 
for inſtance, than not to know what is bitter, ſour, or 
ſweet, weak or ſtrong, without aſking his cook. The 
latter only indicates want of palate, but the other 


want of obſervation and reflection. The neceſlity of 


exerciſe to health is obvious. The utility of hcaith 


conſiſts ip its enabling us to be active and uſcful. And 
by activity is health preſerved, . As well. may one think 


of preſerving his voice by not, ſpeaking, or his eyes 


by not making uſe of them, as of maintaining the vi- 
gour of his limbs by indolence and abſtinence from 
action. The exerciſe of the voice, in particular, in 
reading loud or declaiming, hath been found by ex- 

rience to be a very uſeful one to the breaſt and 
ings of youth, as well as for preparing them to ſpeak 
in public. ** t en Nas: 

The other great rule about health is ſobriety; "| As 
the mind is ſtrengthened, and gains the maſtery over 
its appetites, by refuſing to liſten too readily to bodily 
cravings, and duly chaſti 10 the more 


iſing the fancies; 
the body 1s uſed ta abſtemiouſneſs and hardſhip,” if 
there be no affectation of exceſſive auſterity, the more 
the bo, is braced and it What Simonides 
ſaid of Si we may well apply to temperance and 
3 He had b tad he, repented ſpeak- 
ing, but very ſeldom being ſilent.“ We may often 
have reaſon to repent of indulgence, but very ſeldom 
of moderation, or even of abſtemiouſneſa. Let us of- 
ten reflect upon what Lyſimachus ſaid, when he and 
his army were reduced by thirſt to ſurrender themſelves 
to the Getz, after he greedily drank a glaſs of 
cool freſh water, Good Gods, faid he, for how 
tranſient a pleaſure have I Joſt the greateſt of bleſſings, 
liberty !% This we have good, reaſon to fay, when 
we have brought any diſorder or illneſs upon ourſelyes 
by a debauch, or any irregularity. Let the examples 
of others be ſet before youth, to warn them againſt 
dangers of chis kind. As Plato, when he obſerved an 


* 
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error in the conduct of any perſon, uſed to retire and 
narrowly examine his own heart, whether there were 
any diſpoſition or tendency in himſelf to ſuch a fault: 
fo let youth learn from the follies of others what they 
ought to avoid, chiefly indeed with reſpect to vice or 
miſconduct, but likewife with regard to bodily di- 
ſturbances, For is it not duty to ourſelves and to the 


2 to rn - whatever may incapacitate us 
being ſerviceable * by our honeſt, well-direQted in- 
duſtry ? And muſt not the inſtruments and utenſils be 
ſound and in good condition, as well as the head that 
is to employ them? Above all, ſaid the ſame philo- 
pher, let youth, if they would have ſound minds in 
ſound bodies, which two comprehend the whole of hu- 
man felicity, be uſed to plain diet, and to look upon 
the art which racks its invention to contrive provo- 
catives of appetite, with the ſame abhorrence the moſt 
volupticus perſons hear ſtories of the love- potions and 
charms practiſed by lewd women to inflame the blood 
of their galants. For at bottom where is the difference? 


By ſuch care as hath been deſcribed, from theſe 
ſchools came robuſt vigorous bodies, fit for any honeſt 
or uſeful labour, and equally ftrong minds to govern 
them. Young men entered upon life fit for it, and 


not novices to the world, in —_— ence of theſe excel- 


lent methods of education, ſo di from what are 
now eftabliſhed into practice, that the whole tribe of 


tutors and ſchool-maſters will hiſs at the ſcheme, if 


they have as little wit as virtue, and if more of the 
former than' the latter, endezvour to make appear 
ridiculous. Before I leave the ſubject, I will give you, 
my friend, a ſpecimen of the railery I have heard 
thrown” out againſt ſuch methods of education, Mean 
time I tell you, till virtue can be made the object of 
true ridicule, this plan of education cannot be dreſſed 
in a fool's coat, or be turned into a jeſt. For virtue 
is its ſcope, and virtue can only be taught and formed 
by virtuous inſtruction, united with virtuous * 
8 | an 

( 
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and practice. If there be any ſuch thing as truth, that 
muſt be true. There are ſeveral diſeaſes of the mind 
] have not yet conſidered, ſuch as timorouſneſs, and 
which is the worſt, the moſt dangerous of all bad ha- 
bits in youth, ſauntering. But I ſhould weary you, 
did I not as often change the ſcenes as the unity of my 
ſubject permits me. And therefore, before I proceed 
to treat of them, I ſhall juſt obſerve, that what Plato 
and Ariſtotle have ſo much recommended, and did 
themſelves put in practice in teaching (for they were 
both profeſſed educators of youth, and gloried in the 
employment) was generally taken care of by all the o- 
ther beſt maſters among the ancient Greeks in educa- 
tron, 3 

„ Tis ridiculous, ſaid they &, not to ſuit education 
to the form of government eſtabliſhed in the ſtate. For 
if the manner of education be not congruous to it, the 
ſtate builds with one hand and pulls down with the 
other.“ And accordingly from the ſchools throughout 
Greece, -the youth went early into the world, fit not 
only to manage their private affairs, but qualified for 
the higheſt truſts and employments in the public ſer- 
vice: well acquainted with the conſtitution and laws of 
their country, and highly enamoured of the liberty and 
happineſs, which, whatever civil government hath not 
for its aim, is not government, but tyranny and op- 
preſſion. Under tyrannies education was ever neglected, 
hot merely becauſe the more ignorant and diſſolute 
men are, they are the better, i. e. the tamer and more 
ſubmiſſive llaves; but betauſe, as Alcæus was wont to 
fay, tyranny is ſagacious enough to know, that argu- 
ments are nowiſe its proper weapons: You may ſubje& 
minds to it, but you can never perſuade into the love 
and approbation of what is ſo directly re to 

virtue and human happineſs, The picture of it may 

* $o Ariſtotle expreſly Pol. 5. g. That the beſt laws are of little 
ee unleſs the ſubjects are early formed and inſtituted ſuit- 


bly to them, &c. So Plato who uſes the very phraſe here made uſe 
ef, pulling down with one Hand, and building with the other. _ 


j 
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pleaſe by its likeneſs, as the images of the deceitful 
— ſavage''tyger do. But the better 
drawn ſuch pictures are, the more will they raiſe our 
abhorrence of the original monſters themſeſves. The 
liberty and general good aimed at by the conſtitutions 
of Sparta and Athens, however different theſe conſti- 
tutions were, made pleaſing repreſentations, It was 
no difficult matter to breed an early liking to them in 
a btraſt where there were any ſeeds of public ſpirit. 
But the tutors of youth in thoſe days did not ſatisfy 
themſelues with making general panegyrics upon this 
or the other form of free government, but taughe their 
pupils to attend carefully to the various changes diffe- 
rent forms of government had paſſed through, and to 
diſtinguiſh the internal and the external cauſes of ſuch 
22 Fang maſters had Polybius learned 
to do more paſs right judgments upon the paſt, 
that is, to — pets nd — 2 . $7 
their cauſes; and to foretel them, as, you know, he 
did withireſpe& to Rome, at a very conſiderable - di- 
ſtance of time before the cauſes, whence the fatal change 
of government ſprung, began to develop themſelves, 
and ſhew their direful prognoſtics, or were, ſo to ſpeak, 
t come to a head. This foreſight into diſtant times 
as nature granted to us, i. e. put within our power to 
acquire, if we will apply ourſelves to get it by look- 
ing carefully into hiſtory. For perhaps the moon and 
planets are not more regular in their motions, to the 
eyes of an aſtronomer, than human affairs are to thoſe, 
who being converſant in ancient hiſtory, know how to 
diſcern futurity in the paſt,” in conſequence of the like- 
neſr of man to man, and of the ſameneſs of human 
nature in all ages, i. e. the ſameneſs or likeneſs of 
cauſes in moral productions and events. This is true 
political wiſdom... And this wiſdom were youth early 
taught how to learn from hiſtory, and the compariſon 
of times and events, —** Such circumſtances happened 
at à certain period, and ſuch was the ſucceſsful expedi- 
ent or cure, or ſuch was the fatal miſtake and miſape 
| | plication, 
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plication, and ſuch were its direful conſequences ; and 
when theſe or the like circumſtances ſhall again con- 
cur, r me N the ſame." ) This was 
a leſſon duly “ inculca ancient preceptors 3 
their pupils from hiſtory and experience, 15 ps oo 
they had imbibed juſt notions of the end of govern- 
ment, the deſign of magiſtracy and laws, and of the 
true grandeur and happineſs of man, and of ſociety, 
which is but a greater one; and by this means à clear 
idea of internal ſecurity in a civil conſtitution againſt 
mal-adminiſtration, by a juſt diviſion and balance of 
wer. F Jo into 10% 70 7% 
Now that I am upon this ſuhject, I can't chooſe 
but tell you; for at this moment the amiable yene- 
rable ſage is full in my view. I cannot, I ſay, forbear 
telling you, how my own tutor, who had ſurvived ſe- 
veral revolutions in the Roman ſtare, and was through- 
ly acquainted with all that hiſtory hath-/preſerved to us, 
concerning ancient republicks or monarchies, and their 
ſtruggles, commotions and viciſſitudes, how he uſed 
to to his pupils on matters of government, which 
we obſerved to warm him more than any other ſub- 
f „ know, ſaid he, all that happened to Sparta, to 
Athens, to Carthage, to Syracuſe, to Rome in parti- 
cular. I have ſtudied their reſpective conſtitutions, I 
will explain them all to you, and impartially compare 
them with you in the courſe of my lectures. And 
let me tell you, I do not wonder men were ſo long of 
underſtanding, or being able to find out the beſt mo- 
del of civil ſociety, For how can men, how indeed 
can any creatures, learn cauſes and the effects of cauſes, 
but from obſervation and experience? As coſtly: as 
the teacher is, there is, there can be no other. And 
® See what Dion Caſſius ſays of the ſchool at Apollonia, where 
Auguſtus and Mzcenas were ſent to he educated, even at that time, 
and judge from hence what the Greele ſchools were before. And call 
to mind what is ſaid of Iſocrates's leſſons, and his manner of teach 


ing, and what he himſelf fays of education in general, and of edy- 
cation in the ſcheols of Athens in particular, in his Areopagit 
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tho? the more complex the leſſon be, the more danger 
there is in miſtaking and judging wrong, yet a com: 
plex leſſon muſt be as difficult as it is complex, and 
herefore it muſt require long and various experience 
to teach, i. e. to illuſtrate and confirm it. The. hap- 
pineſs ? of mankind depends greatly upon their falling 
into. rightly modelled ſociety or good government. 
Men can do very little ſingly, or without confederacy 
and union. Yet if civil union be not rightly conſti- 
tuted, it were better to live diſunitedly, or without 
any other links but the links of humanity or pure na- 
ture. But the beſt form of ſocial union is moſt 
complex and difficult of all leſſons. It is a leſſon which 
many diſmal cataſtrophes in human affairs alone can 
teach. As many revolutions of the moon are requiſite 
in order to learn ſuch a knowledge of that planet's 
motions as men can render ſubſervient to their uſes, in 
navigation and otherwiſe, ſo many viciſſitudes and re- 
volutions of various kinds in different ſtates, are abſa- 
lutely neceſſary to ſhew men to men, and to develop 
fully to them the nature and operations of moral cauſes. 


bh The leſſon is in itſelf difficult, ſetting aſide all other 


conſiderations, as how, for Inſtance, the paſſions: of 
men blind them or ſhut their eyes, and hinder them 
from diſcerning truths, again and again confirmed to 
them by the moſt evident and indiſputable experi- 
ments,——But as complex and difficult as it is, yet the 


ſagacious . penetrating Ariſtotle +, tho* born and bred 


up in a republic, was able, by his {kill in political hiſtory 
and theory, to ſee there was another form of government, 
the world had not yet ſeen, which alone can ſtand - 
firm and unſhaken, and which when once rightly poiſed 


| ® There is a very remarkable reaſoning to this purpoſe, in Hip- 


| 1 a Pythagorean philoſopher. This author is in 


Gale's collation of Greek tracts. In order to be happy, one 
muſt live and die, ſays he, in a well conſtituted government, &c. 
+ So likewiſe Polybius, ſo Dionyſius Halicarn, ſo Zeno in La- 


ertius, ſo Cicero apud Non. Marc li. ſo alſo Tacitus. The paſ. 
ſages to this purpoſe have been quoted by moſt modern political 
Writers, ai.d nced not be again repeated, — 


and 
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and fixed on ĩts baſis, will neyer totter.— A government 

compounded of democracy ay ad mana 2 make 
a perfect equilibre, e agel i rg ling his voice, and 

= a warmth like one i inſpired ter long exp 


rience of the changes in pe x and of the 18. 
mal conſequences of abſolute monarchy, there ſhall at laſt 
ariſe, in ſome happy country, well ſityated for extend- 
ing with commerce, the knowledge of liberty, and of 
all the bleſſings that attend it, over * world, ,— Sure 
ly the true mixture, of popular and regal government, 
al at laſt be found and ſettled in ſome fortunate 
ile. And the happy conſtitution, is in itſelf eternal. 
It will not, it cannot in the nature of things arrive 
any where at compleat perfection all at once, but the 
idea being once formed, and the rudiments, as it were, 
+ this og ad. pep work laid, d, various ſtruggles bee 
people, and between the different ranks and 
— of ſub bjects, will gradually juſtle the bleſſed 
— — into durable lity and. fixedneſs. 
But when I fay tranquillity, I mean only as great trar- 
quillity as is compatible. with human paſſions and mor- 
tal affairs. For even after this happy government is 
fairly ſettled, as it were, upon, its centre of gravity, 
the noble ſpirit of liberty, which is the ſoul that muſk 
preſerve and actuate this whole, will not ſeldom boil, 
and produce very violent efferveſcences and commoti- 
ons. Conteſts about power in the adminiſtration, the 
natural effects of abounding genius and capacity for 
rule, and perhaps neceſſary to keep the cord ſtrait and 


duly balanced, will not unfrequently be in danger of 


cracking it. Nothing on earth can be perfect, or re- 
main long undiſturbed. But this government, when- 
ever it happens to be once fairly and fully eſtabliſned, 

tho* it may be often ſhaken and convulſed by the 
winds of contention and faction, yet will ſhew itſelf to 
be by its product the beſt and moſt durable, as well 
as the moſt beautiful tree in the garden of the world. 

It will bring forth in great abundance the nobleſt ſouls, 


the greateſt virtues, the moſt perfect arts, and the 


wideſt 
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wideſt commerce, that ever bleſſed or adorned any 
__ What was exceeding r is, — here, 
with a ſpirit yet more agita tic-like, 
cried 3 1 eoche fortunate iſle, and the happy time, 
— But the prelude.is awful and tragical.— Before this 
can happen, a race of domeſtic kings, blinded, by ſu- 
rſtition or the Juſt of lawleſs power, to their own in- 
tereſt and glory, as well as that of their people, by op- 
poſing this glorious purpoſe, providence, in good will 
to mankind 1s reſolved at laſt to compleat and finiſh, 
ſhall fall victims to their baſe, ungenerous aims; but 
theſe fatal examples ſhall teach future kings the true 
maxims of government, and their deſerved extirpation 
open the way for a new royal line, of the people's free 
choice, who holding their prerogatives by the ſame te- 
nure the people hold their rights, and greatly proud 
of this only honourable, becauſe only lawful title to 
empire, will ſeek no other glory or happineſs, but that 
of making liberty and happineſs univerſal ; and they 
ſhall be called, in future hiſtory, by a truly glorious, 
but yet unknown name, a race of patriot kings, He 
ſaid, that once, after long meditation upon this happy 
frame of government, falling aſleep, he had ina viſion 
an obſcure glimpſe of the æra and name. But to inter- 
pret this ſign none could be found. - 971 
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The End of Part 1. 
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The Sentiments of the beſt Ancients concerning 

Philoſophy and Liberal Education are fairly 
repreſented, 
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cult for men to attain to wiſdom and virtue, if 
their minds have been depraved by wrong education, 
or it juſt (captions of true happineſs merit have 
not been early impreſſed on their breaſts, and the 


habit of ſelf-government fully eſtabliſhed there, l 


right inſtruction and Ape timeouſly begun 
ſteadily purſued. Ad verſity will be 


neceſſary to 
rouſe and correct ſuch, and will hardly be able to 


accompliſh their reformation. All this experience proves 


by many melancholly examples. But to object againſt 
providence on account of our dependance — yg MA care 


of others, in what is principal with regard 
pineſs, the temper and habitude of our mind, d, plot. 
phers have ſhewn to be abſurd in'many reſpects. And 

a brief view of their chief arguments will neither be diſ- 
agreeable to you, my fr! nor foreign to ouf ſub- 


ject 
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Tis certainly fit that the mind which is united with 
a body made to advance gradually to a full grown fate 
| ſhould enter into life in the ſame infant condition with 
its mate: They would otherwiſe be very unfitly paired 
and yoked. But becauſe an enquiry into the .reaſons 
why our bodies are propagated, - ripen and decline in 
the manner they do, would engage us too deeply in 
the explication of material laws and connexions ; let us 
turn the tables, and confining ourſelves to moral laws 
and their final cauſes, conſider what would be the effect, 
were we not born into the world with infant minds, 
ſtanding in need of culture, and to be formed by in- 
ſtruction and example: minds, in one word, totally 
depending upon the help and care which parents are 
infligated to beſtow upon their children, by affections 
deeply inlaid into their hearts by nature for this end, 
and which children are by the ſame all-forming hand 
ſo well prepared to receive from their parents, by af- 
fections and diſpoſitions correſponding as exactly to pa- 
rental tenderneſs and ſollicitude, as any two things in 
mechaniſm can tally : This is the caſe; and let us con- 
ſider, if it were not ſo, what would happen? There 
would be no place for the pleaſanteſt exerciſes, the 
ſweeteſt and kindlieſt offices, the moſt endearing con- 
nexions, and the moſt tender, warm and affectionate 
emotions we can form any idea of, How rude and 
how diſlocated (fo to ſpeak) would human life be, with- 
- out the parental and filial ties by which mankind are 
no fo cloſely knit together? Take away theſe rela- 
tions and bonds, the dependance which conſtitutes 
them, and the affections ſo admirably adjuſted to them; 
take theſe away, and we cut off the moſt delightful. 
feelings belonging to human nature, Without them, 
what room would there be for what is in a proper 
ſenſe denominated humanity ? Wherever there is 
union and ſociety, wherever there is any room for 
friendſhip and gratitude, for generoſity, or any bene- 
volent office, there muſt be room for giving and re- 
ceiying, and conſequently there muſt be — 
7 29 ; e. 
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dependence ®, Mutual wants are the ſole baſis upon 
which {ſociety can ſubſiſt. For what is ſocial inter- 
courſe but reciprocal interchange of ſervices, favours, 
and kind deeds? And therefore, in every ſtate of ra- 
tional creatures, there muſt neceſſarily he ſome mutual 
connexions and dependencies analogous to ours, by 
which they, like us, are cemented into one body Þ. 
But by whatever ties and bonds other reaſonable agents 
may be coalited, *tis matter of experience, that the 
helpleſneſs of our infant condition, in reſpect of mind 
as well as body, and the common, dependance of man- 
kind upon the ſollicitude and prudence of their parents, 
with relation to their nurture and education, are one 
of the principal links by which we are bound together 
and without this connexion, many cares, virtues and 
duties, which now afford us equally noble and agree-. 
able employment, and without, which human life 
would really be very liſtleſs and inactive, could not 
have place; there would be no foundation or occaſi- 
on for them. | 4" is 

And hence, by the by, we may obſerve a funda- 
mental miſtake in one of the moſt knowing and wiſe 
of ancient law-givers, Lycurgus. For ſo far was his 
ſcheme of civil government from being adjuſted to 
the original connexions of mankind, ariſing from the 
manner of our propagation, and to the affections cor- 
reſpondent to them, that, on the contrary, it was di- 
ametrically oppoſite to nature in this reſpect, being 
calculated to extirpate or exclude theſe primitive ties of 
humanity. And what was the conſequence of thus op- 
poſing and counter- working natural principles? Do 


.. * Theſe aſſections, ties and duties are often mentioned by Pla- 
to and by Cicero, Plutarch has a Treatiſe upon tlie natural love of 
parents to their offspring. | | 

+ The whole intercourſe of life conſiſts, as Cicero often ſays, 
dando & accipiendo. None can queſtion the prepriety of obey 
theſe ſentiments to Socrates and other ancients, who is acquainte 
with them, or with the beſt modern moraliſts, who are ever | game. 
them, or referring to them. See Turnbull's principles of moral 


philoſophy. 
n we 
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we not plainly ſee, from the character of the Spartans, 
that where the affections, called in a peculiar ſenſe na- 
tural, thoſe, viz. belonging to parents and their off. 
- Afpring, as ſuch, are not humoured, or have not full 
and free ſcope to exert themſelves, there true bene- 
volence cannot grow up into the ruling paſſion of the 
heart, but inſtead of diffuſing its benignity thro? the 
whole ſoul, thro? every appetite and jon, will be 
confined within narrow bounds, and allayed with a 
large mixture of ferocity and haughtineſs, as it was 
in them“? There, under pretext that no affection 
might detract from or weaken the love of their coun- 
try, but the latter might abſorb all other attachments, 
children were taken early from their fathers and mo- 
thers, and educated as the children of the public, that 
they might know no other parents, and conſequently 
no other obligation or tie but to the public. But the 
natural ſentiments and affections, the workings of 
which exceedingly humanize the heart, being thus 
ſtifled in the very bud, their love of their country, 
maugre many excellent conſtitutions deſigned to pre- 
vent that effect, degenerated into a furious luſt of con- 
2 which was not long of engendering an inſatiable 
ire of riches. They looked upon foreigners as if 
they had not been men; they treated their ſlaves or 
Helots with the utmoſt barbarity; and they lived with 
one another, and with their neighbours, in perpetual 
envy, jealouſy and ſtrife, In a word, they were ra- 
ther fierce and ſavage, than generous, humane and 
compaſſionate : Even their women, laying aſide their 
natural ſoftneſs and tenderneſs, were ſo hardened, that 
they could behold the wounds and agonies of their ex- 
piring offspring, without ſhedding one affectionate tear, 
or feeling any degree of pity, any compaſſionate emo- 
tion. Some later philoſophers, miſled by the ſame er- 
ror, have imagined that the unmarried man, who has 


This fault or defect Ariſtotle cenſures in the Spartan conſtitu- 


tion and cuſtoms. See Mr. Rollin's obſervations 'on the 
Rate in his ur iyerſal hiſtory, N OY partes 
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no children or family to divide his care and. concern 
with the public, will make the firmeſt and moſt daring 
patriot, But if many ties bind faſter than one; and if 
frequent agitations of the mind naturally form a gene- 
ral temper correſponding to them, he who frequently 
feels tender affections beſtirred in his breaſt, by natu- 
ral excitements, to father, mother, wife, children, and 
other relatives, muſt have a much more ſy mpathizing 
and benevolent diſpoſition than thoſe who are quite 
ſtrangers to theſe generous, kindly exerciſes of the 
heart; and being intereſted in the public welfare bx 
various ties and connexions, unknown to the other, he 
muſt be much more ſtrongly and warmly engaged in 
its intereſts, More motives concur to animate and ſup- 
port his zeal and courage in defence of the common- 
weal; and whereas one ſeldom or never carried beyond 
private intereſt, by affections naturally engaging him 
in the concerns of others, may eaſily become too nar- 
row, ſelfiſh and callous, to be very tenderly affected 
by the idea of the general good of thoſe, to none of 
| whom he hath any particular attachments; the heart, 
which is ever and anon called upon by ſome natural 
feelings to mind the advantages of others, being thus 
inured to go out, as it were of itſelf, is by theſe gene- 
rous exerciſes kept ſo tender, fo ſenſible to the intereſts 
of others, as hardly to ſtand in need of any impulſe 
from ſelf-intereſt to rouſe ir, when dangers to others, 
as dear to him as himſelf, demand his kindly helping 
hand, and brave benign interpoſal. Beſides, what is 
it that rly deferves to be called public ſpirit or 
love of one's country, but rational intrepid zeal for a 
legal conftitution, by which the general of a 
whole ſtate is promoted 2: But how can ſuch zeal be 
leſſened by a hearty concern in the intereſts of many 
particulars depending upon this conſtitution ? As well 
may it be ſaid, that with the more indifference we re- 
gard the ſeveral conſtituent parts of a houfe, or any 
luch whole, the warmer will our attachment to that 

G 3 whole 
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whole be, as that the natural affections which bind us 
to many of the members of a ſtate, will weaken our 
concern for the ſtate itſelf. | „ 1 rr 

In reality, nature ſeems to have intended our natural 
affections to be ſprings for feeding and extending our 
benevolence, and for giving it a particular direction 
or biaſs, the due influence of which on every member 
of human ſociety, would render every one truly uſe- 
ful in his ſphere ; and without which, any benevolent 
propenſity would haye been too general and vague. 
The mind of man is made to expand * itſelf gradu- 
ally from parts to the whole, or to be warmed by par- 
ticular affections into an univerſal love, that at laſt, in 
its full effuſion, embraces not only all mankind, but 
the whole ſyſtem of rational beings, and riſes to the fu- 
preme Author of exiſtence and happineſs himſelf, 
| whom ſuch a heart naturally repreſents to itſelf as in- 
finitely happy, in the unerring exerciſes of boundleſs 
goodneſs directed by infinite wiſdom. But the civil 
policy, which is not conformable in every reſpect, in 
this more particularly, to the great lines of nature's 
drawing, or to the ſtructure of the human mind, and the 
natural dependencies, bearings and progreſſes of human 
affections, is as abſurd, and conſequently will prove no 
leſs abortive, if not pernicious, on account of its re- 
pugnancy to the laws of moral mechaniſm, than it is 
in any inſtance whatſoever of mechaniſm properly ſo 
called, to deſert or counteract the eſtabliſhed laws of 
nature, according to which alone can human arts operate 
with ſucceſs: As ſuch attempts can never anſwer their 
end, becauſe the laws of nature are unalterably fixed 
by its author, and will not.bend or yield to human 
fancy and caprice; ſo for the ſame reaſon, the former 


* See the natural progreſs of the ſocial principle elegantly de- 
ſcribed by Cicero de finibus, 1. 5. c. 23. "4 — — honeſto 
&c. And every one who is acquainted with the doctrine of Plato, 
knows that he placed the perfection of benevolence in the love of 
the firſt cauſe, who is called in his ſtile, the firſt and chief beauty 
and good, . | 

can 
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can never gain its end, the happineſs of mankind, but 
will either produce nothing, or which is worſe, bring 
forth unnatural and monſtrous effects. As well may 
we pretend to abandon or neglect nature in huſbandry 
and gardening, as in moral polity, or in what is prin- 
cipal with regard to it, education. In every thing u- 
niverſally the rule is to take nature's path, or to con- 

| ſult and follow her. But what doth nature more plain- 

y tell us, chan that our natural affections are not in- 

laid into our frame to be effaced or thwarted, but to 

have proper exerciſe, and by their natural outgoiags 
ſo ro intereſt us in the concerns of others, that our 
minds ſhall thereby ſoon become no leſs ſenſible to the 
happineſs of our kind, than to our private welfare, 
and we ſhall feel our trueſt bliſs to be proportioned to 
the extent and height of our charity or benevolence ? 

And what therefore is more abſurd than the philoſo- 

phy that teaches us to contract ourſelves within ourſelves, 

and to diveſt our minds of all generous affections, ex- 

t the politics which pretend to enhance and ſwell 
ſocial love by draining or cutting off all its ſources; 
to make the ſoul more humane, by retrenching all the 
humanizing affections; or in one word, to unite us 
more warmly and affectionately to the whole body, 
by taking off all the attractive Hates all the recipro- 
cal endearments of particular mEmbers, by which they 
are ſtrictly bound and knit together. Did the philo- 

ſophers who have imagined that all the vaſt orbs Which 
compoſe our mundan ſyſtem, cohere and preſerve their 
order by a common. gravitation to a common centre, 
ever dream that this coherence would be ſtronger, if 
the ſeveral , component parts did nat attract one an- 
other; or that the general attraction would ſo much 
as ſubſiſt one moment without the other particular at- 
tractions? And yet however that may be, tis plain 
the human mind muſt riſe from individuals to the 
whole; and ſuch indeed is the virtuous conſtitution of - 
our ' ſoul, that ſelf-love but ſerves to wake the gene- 
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rous affeftions . We ſoon find that the exerciſes of 
the kindly affections are our beſt pleaſures, and that if 
we truly love ourſelves, we muſt ſeek our happineſs 
from that ſource, All that {ſelf-love can do, is to 
rouſe us to ſeek far gratification to our capacities of en · 
Joyment : And experience ſoon teaches us, that our 
beſt, our moſt durable, our only fatisfying enjoy- 
ments are of the ſocial kind; or that there is no va» 
luable gratification that does not ſome way lean or 
hearken to our ſpecies. What would ſelf - love ſerve 


for, had we not particular affections and appetites ; 


for theſe alone render us capable of enjoyments ? But 
what are theſe affections and appetites, or what- are 
their objefts? Do uy not almoſt all of them chiefly 
reſpect ſome things without ourſelves z ſome things ig 
others 3 their happineſs, their love, their approbation 


and praiſe, their vindication or deliverance, and their 


liking and good-will, But what elſe is the natural 
tendency of theſe affeftions, but to humanize the 
mind, and form a generous kindly temper. Self-love 
may awake our particular affections; but by the out- 
goings of our particular affections, which are almoſt 
all of them of the ſocial kind, the mind will be gra- 
dually ſoftened into a generous temperature, and be- 
come throughly love and good-will, If ſelf· love ſhould 
contract the ſou], it would, proportionably, as it ren», 


dered it leſs benign, render ic+ leſs capable of the trueſt 


happineſs. But every particular ſocial affection hath a. 
ſweetening influence on the mind, and tends to eſta- 


® This conſtitu on of our mind is very happily deſcribed by an. 


excellent poet. 
As the ſmall pebble flirs the peaceful lake, 


The centre mov'd, & circle ftlrait ſucceeds 

Another ftill, and ſtill another ſpreads. 

Friend, parent, neighbour; fin it vill embrace, 

His ay next, and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th' o'er flowings of the mind, 

Take ev'ry creature in of tary kind. 

Earth failes around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 

And bean bebeldi its image in bis breaſt. Eſſay on man. 
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bliſh a liberal diſpoſition and habitude, This is the 
natural progreſs of the mind towards perfe& univerſal 
benevolence z nor can the human ſoul be improved in- 
to the truly virtuous temper, but by giving a right 
turn to all its particular affections. The health and 
ſoundneſs. of the * _— in the ſound or pro- 

tionate operation o then is it in perfect 
— when every affection E in its due 8 is 
neither weakened by, nor weakens any other cqually 
natural to the mind, and equally uſeful in its proper 
degree and place. Here, as in the natural body, lop- 
ping off any thing but excreſcences is maiming, and 
curbing or reſtraining any member beyond a due 
pitch is diſtorting, | 


\ But not to inſiſt longer on this topic; to object 
againſt the Author of nature, on account of our being 
born in an infant ſtate of mind, and dependent on e- 
ducation, what elſe is it, but to demand that know- 
ledge ſhould not be progreſſive, or that the laws and 
connexions of nature: ſhould be diſcoverable ſome 
other way than by experience in proportion to our ſi- 
tuation for taking in ideas or views, and our diligence 
in comparing —— with effects, and deriving or in- 
fering general cauſes by induction from particular ob- 
ſervations, than which nothing can be more prepoſte- 
rous? For if the knowledge of creatures muſt come 
from experience and obſervation, deſire of information, 
docility to the experience of others, and the influence 
of example and imitation, are abſolutely neceſſary to 
minds made to acquire knowledge for the 
of their conduct by culture; and conſequently to depend 
for their advancement in knowledge upon the pro- 
greſs, pains and fidelity of others. And therefore, if 
we add to this conſideration the neceſſity of habit, or 
the abſolute fitneſs that repeated acts ſhould beget a 
propenſity and facility of doing what hath been 2 
reiterated, nothing remains for which nature can be 
blamed with reſpect to qur formation in relati 
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knowledge or virtue, i. e. moral perfection and happi- 


neſs. For as to our power or dominion, as it can 
only enlarge as our knowledge enlarges, ſo it is found 
to increaſe with it in ſuch a manner that knowledge 
may juſtly be ſaid to be power, natural knowledge, 
natural power, and moral knowledge, moral power. 

Theſe things being duly weighed together with our 
hrge ſtock of natural and generous affections already 
mentioned, ſo well adapted to our circumſtances, there 
is nothing for which our frame can be reprehended, 
unleſs it is abſurdly required that there ſhould be no 
ſpecies of creatures in nature but the very higheſt 
Toe can poſſibly in the nature of things exiſt z and 
we thus quarrel] with our Creator for communicating 
as much goodneſs, as much perfection and happineſs, 
as infinite power can produce. And indeed all the ob- 
jections againſt man, into however many claſſes they 
are divided, ultimately terminate in this one, Why 
is not man more perfect?“ To which the only an- 
fwer that can be given is, that ſuch a ſpecies as man 
well deſerves his place in the riſing ſcale of created 
life, ſince he is naturally furniſhed with powers, ca- 
pacities, and affections capable of perpetual improve- 
ment, by due culture and diligence. All the objections 
againſt man, or rather againſt the ways of providence 
towards man, are reducible into one, to which this is a 
fufficient reply.— For whether we object againſt any 
particular part of our furniture for happineſs and per- 
tection, — or againſt the ſcantineſs of our ſtock, — or 
againſt the dependence of men upon their education, 
and the kind of civil government they chance to be 


born under, — or finally, againſt the imperfection of 


diſtributive juſtice, with regard to puniſhing the 
vitious, and rewarding the good- in this world, — all 
theſe objections ultimately reſult in the ſame thing, 
and do not make different difficulties, but ariſing from 
the ſame root, are not any ground of objection againſt 


providence ; becauſe that from which they ariſe is no 


ground 
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ground of objection againſt it; as will, appear by this 
train of reaſoning. *© Deficiencies in diſtributive ju- 
{tice in the courle of providence, or which comes to 
the ſame thing, deficiencies or irregularities wich re- 
ſpect to public happineſs and miſery, which are re- 
ſolvable into the inſtrumentality of men, i. e. into our 
mutual dependence upon one another, in reſpect of 
happineſs and miſery, can be no objection againſt the 
preſent courſe of providence, unleſs it be a relevant 
ground of objection againſt it, that we men are depend- 
ent one upon another; we men, who are made to at- 
tain to comprehenſive views and virtuous habits by ob- 
ſervation and exerciſe, or in one word, by gradual 
culture. Diſtributive juſtice, or in other words, pub- 
lic happineſs and miſery, muſt depend upon the in- 
ſtrumentality of men, as far as the mutual dependence 
of men, one upon another, in reſpect of happineſs and 
miſery reaches. As far therefore as the imperfection 
of men reaches, muſt there be deficiencies or imper- 
fections and irregularities with regard to happineſs and 
miſery, which can only change or amend as men a- 
mend, i. e. as men become wiſer and better. And 
therefore, ultimately all ſuch deficiencies or irregula- 
rities are accountable in the way that the preſent im- 


perfection of men is accountable : They do not make 


a ſeparate objection, tho? they be often ſtated as if they 
did; but being a neceſſary conſequence from the im- 


perfection of men, they ſtand or fall with the gene- 


ral. objection taken from it. But when we conſider 
the natural furniture of mankind for advancement in 
knowledge and virtue, and the natural rewards attend- 
ing the ſuitable exerciſes of our moral powers, to 
bring an objection from the preſent imperfection of 
men againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of providence, 
is to impeach providence for having made a ſpecies of 
beings in order to make nature full.and coherent, that 
hath in its power to attain to a very great degree of 
moral perfection, nay to make perpetual improve- 
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ments . For to demand more, in order to produee 
moral happineſs and perfection, than having furniſhed 
beings with powers and means of improving towards 
it, is to require ſomething that cannot be ſpecified ; 
. becauſe knowledge muft ve; and virtue is 


in its nature a gradual acquiſition, by perſeverance in 


the right uſe of moral powers 

All this will be clearer, when we come to review 
che furniture of the human mind for acquiring know- 
ledge and virtue, and to conſider of what im m 
ments it is ſuſceptible in conſequence of good 
on chiefly, Mean time, that we may make this i — 
duction to that enquiry as perfect a vindication as we 
can, in fo narrow a compaſs, of the ways of God to 
man, let it juſt be ſuggeſted here, that if falſe appre- 
henſions which muſt produce practical errors, the un- 
derſtanding being the guide of the will and affections, 
i any errors or vices once enter amongſt mankind, they 
will ſpread in conſequence of the influence of informa- 
tion and example, and of the docility and pliableneſs of 
young, minds; or their readineſs to — ideas from 
others, and to be eaſily moulded, by education and 
cuſtom, into any ſhape, which, however, in conſe- 
quence of the neceſſary power of habit, is not with- 
out great difficulty 2 and effaced. But how can 
creatures be ſecured againſt falſe ideas, views or judg- 
ments, and their effects, otherwiſe than by founiſhing 
them with the powers and means for taking in juſt ideas, 
and forming true judgments? To king more is to 
demand ſomething that hath never been named, and 
has indeed no name, ſomething abſolutely inconceiv-. 
able in a ſyſtem governed by general laws, or in, 
which the given powers operate according to ſettled: 
laws. For vent preternatural interpoſitions, to. 
prevent falſe judgments, or the  pevmicious influences 


e in Plato and ia 
ws in the firſt book of his offices, and in Tin bis firſt of laws. 
utarch in his diſcourſe of fortune ſhews us, „ 
all the powers of other beings in one. c 
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of falſe conceptions, upon the affections and will, are 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with a fixed and general order: 
But where the laws of powers are not general and uni- 
form, there can be no intelligence, no activity, no 
power, and conſequently no perfection or happineſs of 
the moral kind: And therefore no inconveniencies re- 
dounding from the fixedneſs of general laws, can be 
equal to thoſe that would be the neceſſary conſequences 
of arbitrary, undeterminable methods of government. 
In fine, the old apologue *, ed with ſuch pro- 
priety and ſucceſs to illuſtrate the pernicious tendency 
of diſſention between the higher and lower ranks of 
people in the ſame civil ſtate, is equally appoſite to 
the objectors or grumblers againſt providence, For 
not only are all the common powers and affections of 
the human mind, with all the laws determining the 
different effects of their operations in different ſitua- 
tions and circumſtances, as to the general 
good of the human mind, as all the members of the 
body, and all the mechanical laws on which their ope- 
rations depend, are to its common good: But the va- 
rious functions for which the ſeveral parts of this lat - 
ter whole are deſigned and admirably fitted, are not 
more requiſite to its greater perfection and good, than 
all the various powers and affections, all the different 
genius's, turns, tempers and capacities of men, are to 
the greater good of the human ſyſtem, or of mankind 
in general. And indeed there can be no whole with- 
out variety of parts; and then is a whole good when 
all its parts are ſo fitly contrived and aſſembled as to 
conſtitute the beſt ſtructure for a particular end, wor- 
thy of being effected; and then are all the parts of a 
whole good, when the whole compoſed of them is 
good in that ſenſe. If any ſhould ſay, That if this be 
the caſe, then are the worſt of characters amongſt man- 
kind neceſſary to the general good or perfection. A 
little attention to the ſimilitude above uſed, will ſhew 


* This apologue is often uſed on different occaſions by ancient 
writers. — ; 
the 
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the abſurdity of ſuch an objection. For as it canngt 
be ſaid, that becauſe all the parts of the human body 
are requiſite to its greater good and perfection, there: 
fore bad eyes, and unſound feet are requiſite to the 
of the body ; ſo for the ſame reaſon, it cannot 

be ſaid, that becauſe all the powers and affections! be- 
longing to mankind are neceſſary to the greater good 
of the human ſyſtem, therefore, corrupted powers and 
affections, or powers and affections not in a ſound but 
in a depraved ſtate, are requiſite to the greater good 
of that ſyſtem. The meaning in both caſes equally is, 
that the organs and faculties belonging to the body, 
and the powers and affections belonging to the mind, 
are good with reſpect to their reſpective wholes, be- 
caule the functions they are fitted to perform, while 
they continue in their ſound ſtate, are ſo. As when 
we fay the human body is a good whole, we do not 
ſay whatever happens to the eyes or ears, &c. is good 
for the whole, but that theſe organs are well adapted 
to perform certain very uſeful and pleaſant offices; 
and are diſturbed by no natural cauſe, the prevalence 
of which is not exceeding uſeful with reſpect to the 
material world in general; ſo when we. ſay the human 
mind is a good whole, we do not ſay, whatever hap- 
pens to reaſon, memory, temper, &c. is good for that 
whole, but that theſe powers and faculties are admi- 
rably adapted to perform certain functions of the great- 
eſt utility, and are diſturbed by no natural cauſe, the 
valence of whick is not exceeding uſeful with re- 
ſpect to the human ſyſtem in general. And this way 
of reaſoning makes a full ſolution to all objections a- 
gainſt providence, whether in the government of the 
material, or the rational and moral world, provided 
this alſo be kept in view, which is inconteſtable, 
namely, that where there is no activity, but a mere 
ſucceſſion of impreſſions and affections, without wil- 
ling, preferring or chooſing, there all is done by ſome 
external principle, and nothing is acted, but all is re- 


ceived by, or rather imprinted upon the paſſive recipi- 
ent, 
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ent, as is not improbably the cafe with regard to ma- 
ny ſpecies of inferior animals: But where there is a 
fphere of activity, or the power of willing or chooſing, 
and of effecting things by will, there nothing is imput- 
able to any external principle or cauſe, but the powers 
and affections given to ſuch agents by that cauſe, and 
the laws regulating the different effects of the various 
exertions of theſe original given powers and affections, 
by will or choice, likewiſe appointed by that cauſe, 
The wills or choices of ſuch agents are ſolely im- 

table to themſelves, This is likewiſe to be remem- 
256: 5 for where. there is activity, 1t will not follow 
that the powers and affections given to agents are not 
good, becauſe many exertions of them are very bad. 


But that we ourſelves are active, that is, will and nill, 


and by willing and nilling determine the exiſtence or 
non-exiſtence of ſeveral effects ſubjected to our will by 
the laws of our nature, cannot be called into queſtion 
without denying experience, and ſo plunging ourſelves 
into abſolute ſcepticiſm, and pronouncing all ſollici- 
tude, all induſtry, all praiſe and blame abſurd . If 
we are active, then, in order to vindicate providence, 
and the Author of nature, no more is neceſſary but 
to vindicate our powers, and the laws of our powers, 
for that only is the Creator's part; the exertions of 
our powers are our own part, But that we have a 
ſphere vf activity, is as certain as that we are, becauſe it 
is known or certain, by the ſame immediate experience 
which aſſures us we exiſt, All I would further ſuggeſt. 
upon this head is, that when certain ancients ſpeak of 
fate, and ſay all things are governed by fate, they meant 
by fate, the words , the laws eſtabliſhed by the Crea- 
tor, according to which all things are produced : The 
word ſignifies a law, or rule of ſome mind: The fate 
therefore that governs the world according to them could 


* The diſtinction between the 74 ep may and 74 u, Kc. the 
foundation of morality, according to the ancients, is well known. 

1 See Plutarch of fate, and Arrian upon Epictetus. 
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be no other than the laws appointed by its Creatoi; - 


And the ſame philoſophers diſtinguiſhed theſe laws 


into laws which conſtitute the Te s uu with re- 


ſpect to the various claſſes of moral agents, and the 
ra BK eg yaw with reſpect to them, or the effects 
and trains of effects abſolutely independent of their 
wills: And conſequently, according to the ſame phi- 
loſophers, all was governed by general laws, and by 
the general laws of nature each ſpecies of moral agents 
hath its dominion-or ſphere of activity allotted to it, 
which it is their duty and intereſt to know, that 

may not miſplace their follicitude and induſtry, but 


ſucceſsfully beſtow it on things dependent on their 


will, and ſubmit all the reſt cheerfully to the diſpoſal 
of the Governor of the univerſe, upon whom they a+ 
lone depend. If ſometimes deſtiny or fate is ſaid to 
be ſuperior to the ſupreme Being himſelf, the mean- 


ing of this was only, that certain relations of things, 


one to another, are abſolutely unalterable, ſo that 
the Creator could not give being to certain things, 
and properties of things, and prevent or exclude certain 
relations and conſequences of theſe things. . Thus the 
Creator cannot make bodies move in circles, and their 
orbits not have the properties of circles: Thus the 
Creator cannot give the capacity of improving in 
knowledge, and not make this capacity dependent u p- 
on care to improve it. To aſſert fate in this ſenſe, is 
no more than in other words, to aſſert the immutabi- 
lity of the natural relations of certain qualities to other 
alities. | 


From this ſhort view of the principles upon which 


the vindicators of dence and human nature pro- 
ceed, tis evident that the arraigners of providence 
and human nature take a very partial and incompleat 
view of things, and do not attend to the beautiful and 
wiſe concatination of cauſes and effects in the moral 
world, but often blame the effect while they acquit 
the cauſe, or vice verſa, cenſure the cauſe while they 
apfrove the effect. But the chief ſtreſs of the _ 
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lies upon a point, which will be further cleared up by 
the enquiry into what right education is able to do, 
which is our preſent chief ſcope, and the excellent 
furniture and conſtitution of the human mind, in re- 
ſpect of all moral improvements. Neither the neceſ- 
ity and happy effects of good education ; nor the 
admirable capacity of the human mind with regard to 
advancement in knowledge and virtue, and in happi- 
neſs propprtionable, can be brought into queſtion, 
when we call to mind the high perfection to which ſe- 
veral great perſonages in ancient and modern times 
have arrived, and reflect what a large ſhare of their 
eminence and merit were owing to timeous inſtitution 
in all the more uſeful ſciences, and which is chief, in 
the excellence of virtuous conduct, and the turpitude 
of every vice, joined with ſuitable diſcipline and prac- 
tice. | 

Lycurgus is ſaid, in order to recommend his laws“ 
and inſtitutions to his citizens, and to withdraw them 
from the corruption and effeminate pleaſures in which 
they were at - wi time plunged, to have-took care 
to breed up two whelps, the one a grey-hound, the 
other of a curriſh breed, in ways oppoſite to their 
natures: The former he kept at home, and fed 
him with good meat, but the laſt he often carried 
into the fields to hunting: After having bred them 
up in theſe different ways, he brought forth both be- 
fore the people, and ſet down good victuals on one 
ſide, and let out a hare on the other; upon which 
the dogs did each purſue his uſual turn ; the grey- 
hound fell greedily an his victuals, the other run after 
the hare : Then he ſaid to the people, Do you fee 
what a diverſity of breeding hath brought about be- 
tween the two whelps, and what power -it hath over 
them ? The remarkable differences between the Lace- 
demonians and the Sybarites, in conſequence of diffe- 
rent education, are a ſtrong proof in ſpecie of the 


Frog Plutarch in Lycurg. and Valerius Maximus. | 
| WW point 
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Point we are upon And indeed we ſee the poweſ 
o ue bfers 0 in ſmaller things, to be ſuch, that 
it cannot fail of having a moſt delightful and valu- 
able ſucceſs in matters of higher importance. We are 
told of one Teleſias of Thebes, that having been 
inſtructed in the true grave ancient muſic, the only 
muſic that anciently made a part of education, from 
his youth, he afterwards ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced 
by the ſoftneſſes of the theatrical muſic, ang ſet him- 
ſelf ro the ſtudy of thoſe, amongſt all the compoſiti- 
ons of Philoxenus and Timotheus, that had moſt the 
air and character of novelty : But yet when he came 
to try to compoſe in the gout of Pindarus, and that 
of Philoxenus, 1. e. both in the ancient and modern 
taſte, he failed intirely in the latter, becauſe the ptecepts 
impreſſed on his mind from his tender age had kept 
the aſcendant. But why ſhould we inſiſt upon theſe 
topics. For how much did the greateſt men the world 
ever ſaw, by their own confeſſion, owe to their hap- 
py inſtitution, and how grateful were they to their 
2 on that account? And who dare reproach 

uman nature for incapacity, either of knowledge or 
virtue, the ſublimeſt knowledge, or the moſt exalted 
heroic virtue, if he reflects upon the attainments and 
lives of many, whoſe names can never die? They 
caſt us at a diſtance, and upbra:d us becauſe they ſhew 
us what we may attain to, and that what we unjuſtly 
call natural impotence or weakneſs, is really no more 
than contracted indolence, or ſomething worſe, for 
which we «have ourſelves only to blame? For who 
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Plutarch tells us, that the Sybarites brought up their children 
in the boſom of lazy and idle voluptuouſneſs, whereby they ſuek d 
in various vices, as it were from the breaſt, and before they cbuld 
know them. But the Lacedemonians nouriſhed their children with 
ſobriety and without delicacy, inured them to fortitude, temperanc?, 
and virtue, &, The inhabitants of ancient Crete, now Candia, 
and thoſe of the Iſlands Baleares, now Majorca, Minorca and Yvi- 
ca, uſed to hang up their ſons breakfaſts, which, if they had a- 
mind to get, they were to fetch down with-arrows, and this made 


them ſuch famous markſmen. ; 
| \ 
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ever failed of obtaining knowledge or virtue, who 
having ſet his heart upon it as his chief treaſure and 
good, ſedulouſly purſued that glorious mark? Or what 
more 1s neceſſary to be wiſe and good, nay to conquer 
the worſt habits, and emerge out of the loweft abyſs 
of ignorance and vice, but to dare to make due ef- 
forts to riſe and to perſevere in this brave attempt ? 
*Tis true, ſuch muſt firſt be awaked to perceive their 
mean and vile ſtate, But what is there about us, that 
is not continually ſuggeſting to the vitious, their hor- 
rible degeneracy from reaſon, and the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and often raiſing remorſe in their minds, 
amidſt all their ſenſual joys, or rather revels? Who 
is ſo profligate, ſo abſolutely abandoned by reaſon, 
that the beauty of virtue, and his own deformity, 
never preſent themſelves to his mind ? All nature 
conſpires in calling upon us to act like men, i. e. like 
agents endued with reaſon, and capable of attaining 
to the higheſt perfection; capable of immortal pro- 
greſs in knowledge and virtue, if we be not wanting 
to ourſelves. This is the general voice of the order 
and good nature purſues in every part of her creation 
and with this external voice of nature, our inward 
conſcience, whatever pains may be taken to ſtifle it, is 
not unfrequently joining iſſue, even in the moſt cor- 
rupt breaſts, and in times of the moſt general depra- 
vity. Nature muſt ceaſe to ſhew her wiſdom and vir- 
tue in her works, and true goodneſs to have any 
lovers and followers among mankind, or the light of 
a wicked man's underſtanding muſt be quite extin- 
guiſhed, before his conſcience can ceaſe from reproach- 
ing and diſquieting him, 

But if men may arrive early at a great height of 
prudence and-virtue, by means of right education, — 
what is right education, or how ought education to 
proceed? Suffer me to give you an account of a con- 
verſation on this ſubject I had lately the happineſs to 
hear, The perſons are well known to you; and it 
happened on this occaſion, Simias is a curious natu- 
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raliſt, and beſtows a great ſhare of his time in his gars 
den upon the culture of plants, flowers and trees, eſ- 
pecially ſince he retired from public buſineſs, whether 
out of diſcontent with the adminiſtration, as his friends 
ſay, or much againſt his will, to prevent the diſgrace 
of being diſcarded, which he ſaw would not be long 
of happening, after certain changes at court, as others 
pretend, He was buly in his garden, when Palemon 
came to pay him a viſit, who, you have heard, is a 
great admirer of the Socratic doctrine, and hath long 
given himſelf up intirely to moral ſtudies, and is indeed 
an amiable pattern of the ſtrict virtue he lets no occaſion 
ſlip of praiſing and recommending, in oppoſition to a 
ſect from whoſe profeſſed principles one, as he is wont 
to ſay, could not expett to find half the generoſity and 
public ſpirit their actions often ſhew : For their ſyſtem 
is, that freedom from care and trouble is the chief 
good attainable in human life, No perſon is more be- 
loved, even by thoſe againſt whoſe doctrine he is ever 
diſputing, tho* they now and then call him an en- 

thuſiaſt. | 
After a few civilities were interchanged, they fell 
into converſation about agriculture and gardening, 
in which Simias ſhewed uncommon acquaintance with 
natural hiſtory and Palemon not a little ſatisfied with 
the excellent obſervations his friend had entertained 
him with, upon the wiſdom and goodneſs that appear- 
ed in every vegetable and animal ſtructure in nature, 
with which we are become intimately acquainted, by 
the reſcarches of natural philoſophers, took at length 
an opportunity to ſay, I find, my good friend Simias, 
that J have been in a miſtake about natural enqui- 
ries, and have unjuſtly looked upon them as mere a- 
muſements, that had no relation to the main, part of 
philolophy, morals; for I now find, that what you 
admire, and what gives you moſt ſatisfaction in your 
reſearches into nature, is the wiſdom and goodneſs you 
there perceive in every fabric, in every conſtitution 
and occonomy ; ſo that the wiſdom and virtue men 
| ought 
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ought to adore and imitate is never out of your 
ſight. 

80 far, ſaid Simias, you are right; *tis indeed the 
diſcovery of the wiſe final cauſes nature purſues, that- 
makes the moit agrecable part of natural philoſophy ; 
and here do I chooſe to turn my eyes, that I may ſee 
what delights me ; for as to all other things, they lie - 
enwrapped in ſuch thick darkneſs, that I cannot 
towards them without being fretted, if not ſour'd. 

Par. Many naturaliſts appear not to carry their. 
views ſo far, and to aim at nothing but contenting 
their curioſity or itch after novelty. But however 
that may be, what do you mean by ſaying all the reſt 
is involved in abſolute darkneſs. Sure you cannot 
mean that moral things are more remote from our in- 
veſtigation, or more difficult to be underſtood than 
natural things. For is it not as eaſy to turn our eyes 
inward, and contemplate the ſtructure and operations 
of our mind, as to inſpect and anatomize vegetables 
with the help of microſcopes: nothing that paſſes in 
our breaſt can eſcape our cloſe interpoſition, if we are 
attentive, but the naked, unaſſiſted eye can make but 
little progreſs in the other reſearch. | 0 

Siu. What you ſay appears very plauſible at firſt 
ſight. —But when we come to the trial, we find the 
human heart to be a complicated labyrinth, in which 
we ſoon loſe ourſelves ; and in order to be convinced 
how little certainty there 1s to be expected in this en- 
quiry, which you repreſent to be ſo eaſy, we need on- 
ly call to mind the various and inconſiſtent accounts 
moraliſts give us of.the human mind. They agree in 
nothing of any moment. And no wonder ; for the 
external eye is not liable to half ſo many diſeaſes 
which diſqualify it for its functions, as the eye of the 
mind, Every man, before he can think of this kind 
of philoſophy, hath ſome ruling paſſion or other, 
which gives its own colour to every thing he conſi- 
ders, whether in himſelf or in other men, So that all 
moral objects aſſume juſt as many various aſpects and 
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hues, as thoſe who look to them have different paſſi- 
ons and tempers. Nor is it any wonder, that in rea- 
lity the ſame moral object ſhould have ſuch different 
appearances to the ſame perſon, ſince every man's diſ- 
poſition is ever varying; but the preſent paſſion, what- 
ever it be, is the glaſs thro* which every one ſees them, 
and which gives them their preſent colouring. In 
ſhort, not to mention many other inſuperable difficul- 
ties attending moral enquiries, a perſon muſt be quite 
diſpaſſionate to ſee moral objects in their genuine 

forms. And where is this perſon to be found? If 

moraliſts are unanimous in any point, it is this, That 

we muſt firſt be able to judge ſoundly of the temper: 
of our own mind, before we can truſt to its judg- 
ments about moral things. But where does this rule 
land us? For in order to judge ſoundly of our pre- 
ſent temper, we muſt firſt know the various appear- 
ances with which different tempers cloath objects; and 
to do this, we muſt have examined all different tem- 
pers, and their influences upon the underſtanding : that 
1s, we mult have conſidered all the tempers, all the 
paſſions which may have for ever To ſhort a time the 
aſcendant in the human mind, quite diſpaſſionately, or 
without any predomining paſſion, which can never 
happen while man is man. a 
Par. You carry your ſcepticiſm about morals very 
far. But you own that you can diſcern order, wiſ-. 

dom and goodneſs in the natural world, don't you? 
Siu. Yes, there I fee many clear inſtances of wiſe 
and good contrivance, which highly charm me, and 
Putting me in good humour, diſpole me fondly to be- 
lieve that all may be good, —But no ſooner do I turn 
my eye towards the only part of the moral world 
within our cognizance, than my good humour is 
changed into diſquieting doubts, or rather fears —For 
how full of villainy and miſery is every region in this 
ſjyſtem ? And now that you have revived my ſuſpicions 
about the conſtitution and government of things in 
this chief part of nature, let me tell you, that the moſt 
| by perfect 
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perfect order and beauty in the material ſyſtem, can- 
not attone for one blunder or miſtake, and much leſs 
for any degree of malicious intention in the moral: 

*Tis not from the architecture or furniture of his pa- 
laces that we infer the moral character of a prince. 
Theſe may put his intelligence and good taſte of ar- 
chitecture, painting and gardening beyond all doubt. 
But to be ſatisfied of his wiſdom and virtue, we will 
look carefully into the government of his family and 
ſubjects, and form from thence our judgment of his 
ſhare in the more eſſential and important qualities of a 
governor. However all other things may be managed, 
tis only from his ſedulous care to promote virtue and 
reward it, and to make happineſs as univerſal as may 
be, by a ſtrict and impartial adherence to conſtitutions 
and laws, the beſt upon the whole, that we can pro- 
nounce him truly wiſe, and virtuous or hw 
Tho? you may tell me that material laws and connexi- 
ons are only good or evil, in reſpe& of the manners 
in which perceptive beings are affected by them, and 
that therefore good laws of matter and motion, are in 
reality good moral laws, yet ſurely moral laws and 
connexions are of the higher and more important claſs: 
And therefore it matters but little, comparatively, in 
how orderly and wiſe a manner, vegetation, animal 
growth and ſenſation may proceed, if the conſtitutions. 
and laws relating to moral powers, i. e. to our under- 
ſtanding, our will, our affections, or in one word, to 
virtue and vice, be not likewiſe the beſt upon the 
whole *. Bur here we are quite in the dark, and can 
hardly affirm any thing poſitively: Here philoſophers 
ſplit into various factions, each of which hath its fa- 
vourite ſyſtem, inſomuch, that ſcarcely do they give 
the ſame account of any one phenomenon.— Nay, what 
conſiſtent account can they poſſibly give of a ſyitem ſo 
full of diſorder and confuſion. —W here is true virtue. 


The queſtion about moral providence was always reckoned . 
that of the greateſt moment in the enquiries into the nature, being, 


and government of the-ſupreme cauſe, and is evidently ſo. 
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Vice ſprouts up ſo faſt, ſo naturally in the human 
mind, that a good man is as rare as a monſtrous ani- 
mal, and no leſs houted at or ridiculed. How can 


vourable to a plant, which rarely appears, or at leaſt 
very ſeldom comes to any perfection in it? or if it 
does, muſt force its way thro? a croud of moſt offen- 


while it laſts, and ſooner or later choak, if they do not 
taint it.— But let us turn away our eyes from this 
gloomy icene, and forgetting, if we can, the wild con- 
fuſion that reigns thro? it, ſolace our minds with a 
proſpect in which all things ſo exactly obey the beſt 
laws, that nothing here is obſtructed in its natural pro- 


kind, but by the overpowering force of ſome law, 
., equally neceſſary to the general perfection of the ma- 
terial lyſtem. For here we are able to diſcern that 
nature is never deficient, never irregular, but even 
then operates according to the beſt order, when ſhe 
ſeems to leſs knowing ſpectators moſt to deviate from 
ner rules, or to fail of her general aim, All the moſt 
pernicious effects of air upon vegetative or animal bo- 
dies, for inſtance, we know are the conſequences of 
properties belonging to our atmoſphere, without which 


animal growth.—But you ſmile. | 

Par. It pleaſes me to think what joy it will give toa 
mind ſo enamoured of beauty and harmony as yours, 
when you come to ſee all, that you now take to be con- 
fuſion, to be perfect order and harmony. 

S1M. Of that I have told you I deſpair. | 

Pal. But ſure you are not peremptorily determin- 
ed oor to hear the reaſons which ſatisfy a friend that 
it is ſo. 

SIM. J have heard, my good friend, that you are 
a very warm defender of moral providence : But I am 
apt to think your good opinion of the moral world is 

more 


to be found? Or where it is, how is it rewarded ?. 


the ſoil, the climate, or any thing, be ſaid to be fa-. 
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ſive weeds, which hardly leave it ſufficient nurture. 


greſs toward the beauty, perfection and utility of its 


there could be no ſuch thing as regular vegetation or 
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more owing to your generous turn of mind, than to 
rational conviction. I have already obſerved to you, 
that we never ſee moral things in their true colours, 
but in choſe which they receive from our prevailing 

ions. 

Par. Were this the caſe, you would ſeldom think 
ill of the moral world. But I am willing to ſubmit 
the grounds of my belief to your examination. And 
in order to bring you over to my ſide, I demand no- 
thing more to be granted to me than you have already 
done. ; 

Stu. What was it? ws 

Par. That you can diſcern wiſe and good contri- 
vance in numberleſs vegetables and animals. For by 
wiſdom and goodneſs doubtleſs you mean the purſuit 
of good in the whole frame by the ſimpleſt means. 

SIM. That is indeed the very thing natural philoſo- 
phers admire in every animal or vegetable conſtitution z 
and they readily confeſs the wiſdom and good order of 
the ſenſible world, or that as far as they can carry 
their enquiries, this maxim is univerſally true, That 
nature does nothing in vain,” 

Par. I might then aſk you by the by, whether it 
be a bad thing in our make, ora bad prognoſtic of the 
event before we go further in our reſearches into the 
human mind, That we find it qualified not only to 
diſcern ſimplicity and wiſdom, bur to receive high de- 
light from the view of them.—But dropping this con- 
ſideration for the preſent, tell me what you want to 
ſee with regard to the human mind, but ſimilar wif- 
dom and goodneſs to that which you acknowledge in 
the ſenſible world, i. e. to ſee it to be framed and 
furniſhed in the beſt manner for a noble end. 

Siu. Nothing elſe indeed. 

PAL. Is it not a preſumption, that upon enquiry 
we ſhall find — and Gy" in 4 fabric 1 
anatomy of the human mind, ſince we fee ſuch proofſa 
of them every where in vegetable and animal ſtruc- 
tures ? For are not human minds principal parts 45 | 


* 
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the ſame ſyſtem ; and what likelihood” is there that 
the Author of nature has exhauſted all his ſkill and 
benevolence upon inferior things, or that he either 
could not, or would not manage the more important 
parts with equal prudence and benevolence ? 
Stu. However the preſumption may ſtand, before 
we look into the moral part, we no ſooner'caſt our 
eyes thither, than we perceive as clear evidences, ei- 
ther of want of ſkill, or of malevolence, as we ſee of 
order, good taſte, wiſdom and beneficeace in the na- 
tural world. I did not expect you would argue with 


me from the preſumption you have mentioned, after I 


had told' you what appeared to me to'be the true ſtate 


of the caſe. But that you may keep more ſtrictly to 


the point, I once more tell you, That what confounds 
me 1s, that I ſhould ſee diforder where order is moſt 
to be wiſhed and expected, notwithſtanding the good 
order I diſcern in the leſs momentous connexions of 
nature and their effects. Ne e ENT 

Par. I did not deſign to ſtop where you interrupt- 
ed me, but was going to add, That what we have rea- 
ſon, when we turn our eyes from the admiration of na- 
ture, properly ſo called, i. e. the ſenſible world, towards 
the moral, to preſume, we ſhall find to be the caſe, is 
upon enquiry immediately perceived to be the real truth 
of the matter. For, upon the ſlighteſt review of the hu- 
man mind, it is found to be furniſhed for a very noble 
end, being furniſhed for being happy, by the bene vo- 
lent exerciſe of very extenſive power. We can have 
no other notion of perfect happineſs, but by conceiving 
a Being happy in the benevolent exerciſe of unbound- 
ed ſkill and power, And tho' there may be beings far 


ſurpaſſing man in their dominions or ſpheres of activi- 


ty ; yet man muſt certainly be confeſſed to make a 
very proper ſtep in the gradation of created beings, if 
he is indeed inveſted with a very large dominion, and 
is at the ſame time qualified for exerciſing his power 


in a benevolent way. For ſuch a ſtate well deſerves 


its place in nature ; nature without ſuch a ſpecies of 


beings 
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beings would not be full or coherent; but ſuch a ſpe- 
cies of beings would be wanting as is very well furniſh- 
ed for great happineſs. Do you conſent, my friend. 
that being made for the benevolent exerciſe of very 
high power, is being made for a worthy, a very noble 
end? | ye hag 
Siu. I do. But I am far from thinking man ei- 
ther hath large power, or that he is made for the be- 
nevolent exerciſe of power. And to. prove he is not, 
what more is neceſſary than to appeal to the impo- 
tence, miſery and wickedneſs of man. In reality, with 
regard to us, it is hard to ſay, whether our vices or 
our wants are moſt numerous. And therefore this new - 
way of ſtating the queſtion, for it is new to me I ac- 
knowledge, rather augments than diminiſhes the diffi». 
culty, as far as I can yet ſee, | F 
Pal. It matters not whether the way I ſtate the que- 
ſtion be new or not, have you any objection. againſt. 
trying providence. in this light, i. e. by confidering 
whether man be not made for the benevolent exerciſe 
of very large power. 1 * 
Siu. Why, indeed, if you can prove this, you will, 
gain your point, I own. But I ſay, you ſeem to me 
to heighten your labour by departing from the more 
ordinary way of ſtating the enquiry, | 
Pal. How is it that? 48 
Siu. Do not you know the queſtion is commonly. 
reduced to this point, viz. whether man be ſufficiently. 
furniſhed for progreſs in virtue, and our progreſs in 
virtue be ſufficiently rewarded ? ” a. 
| Pax. I thought if I ſtated the queſtion ſo, you 
would have required a definition of virtue, and there- 
fore I began by giving a definition of virtue before I 
uſed the word. But ſo ſoon as you had agreed to ad- 
mit the enquiry into moral providence upon the foot- 
ing I have put it, I was to have aſked leave to have 
called, being qualified for the benevolent exerciſe. 
of large power,” in one word, © being qualified for 
virtue; becauſe I think the beſt definition that P 
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be given of virtue is the benevolent exerciſe of 

ſince, according to this acceptation of the word, agents 

only can be called virtuous or vitious; and virtue and 

vice will be applicable to all agents, and denote the 

ſole moral differ rence which can diſtingutſh exerciſes of 
wer, namely, malevolent or benevolent intention; 

for differences of power as to extent, i. e. greater or 

leſs, are natural differences. 

St. I agree; for when words are once fixed to a 
determinate ſenſe by definitions, why jangle about them? 

Your buſineſs is to ſhew, x. That man is made for 

large exerciſe of power; and 2. — he is made for 

benevolent exerciſe of his large 

Pal. It is fo, And as to the firſt, pray, let 'me 
aſk you, if you can tell me the extent of human power 

or dominion in the natural world? 

Siu. Speak more plainly if you can, for I hardly 
underſtand you. 

Par. Is there not acquirable by man a vaſt domi- 
nion over material things? Are not all the arts of 
human invention, by which men are able to render 
material things ſubſervient to our uſes, effects of our 
power; or do they not give us actual dominion ? And 
are all the invented arts yet at their perfection; or can 
human invention go no further than it has already done, 
in rendering natural things ſubſervient to our utility? 
But as far as human genius can reach in inventing or 
improving arts, is not man able ſo far to extend his 
power ? 

Siu. I now comprehend you. But alas! my friend, 
how very lately have arts been brought to any conſi- 
derable degree of perfection, even the moſt neceſſary 
ones, and 2 ow very ſlow do they proceed? 

Par. Can arts prevent knowledge; or muſt not 
the knowledge of nature precede the invention of arts? 

Siu. It is plain that arts being rules, by obſerving 
which certain effects may be produced which are taken 
from nature*s laws, the knowledge of nature's laws 
and connexions muſt. be firſt in order, or come before 

arts. 
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arts. But is it not all one, whether I ſay human know- 
ledge is very ſcanty and ſlow, or that human arts are 
narrow and flow, 8 

PAL. It is. And therefore, ſince in the natural 
world our power keeps pace with our knowledge, if 
man be very well furniſhed for great progreſs in na- 
tural knowledge, is he not well made for knowledge. 
Six. To be ſure, being well made for an end, and 
being well furniſhed for that end, are equivalent 

hraſes. But how can man be ſaid to be well turaiſhed 
* attaining a large, ſhare which he has with great 
difficulty and very {lowly been able to attain to but a 
very pitiful portion of ? And this is our cale with re- 
card to natural knowledge. 

PAL. Tell me, pray, do you think it good rea- 
ſoning to ſay, one hath not attained to an end, there- 
fore he is not furniſhed for it? As for inſtance, would it 
be good reaſoning to ſay, a perſon who has found 
limbs and good health is not able to walk, becauſe 
he never uſes his legs, but chooſes to loiter in ſupine 
indolence ? Or would you ſay one is not fully furniſh» 
ed for doing good to himſelf and others, who has a 
large eſtate, becauſe he neither enjoys it himſelf, nor 
makes others the better by it? | 

Srm. I would not. 1 Fr. 

Par. Then by conſequence, you will not ſay man 
is not ſufficiently furniſhed for acquiring knowledge, 
becauſe he does not exert his abilities for acquiring it. 
Again, let me ask you, whether you think it a better 
and nobler ſtate of being to be furniſhed for acquiring 
goods by rhe ſkilful application of proper means; or 
to be directed, or rather impelled to fix upon certain 
enjoyments by blind inſtincts, without foreſight, choice, 
contrivance, and actual efforts of power? 

Sim. I do not heſitate to pronounce the latter the 
nobler ſtate of exittence, And I muſt grant the conſe- 
quence I foreſee you are about to draw, viz. That 
then the only queſtion about man muſt be, whether 
we are furniſhed for acquiring a large ſhare of natural 

knowledge ; 
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knowledge; not, what we have acquired, but hat 
we are qualified to 1 And I will therefore yield 
to you, that man is furniſhed for acquiring very ex- 
tenſive knowledge and power in the natural world. 
And I heartily wiſh men would apply themſelves to 
extend this their dominion on earth, by giving due: 
pains to cultivate natural philoſophy, the mother of all. 
the uſeful or ornamental arts, 

Par. Are we not then come to enquire how we are 
furniſhed with reſpect to moral power? | 

Sim. We are. | 

Par. But here I need not repeat, that knowledge 
muſt * precede power; nor that the queſtion is not, 
what we have acquired, but what we may acquire by 
the furniture nature hath put into our hands, or in- 
veſted us with. 

Stu. What we have already agreed upon with re- 
ſpect to natural knowledge, is equally true in this other 
caſe. 

PAL. Nor need I tell you, who are ſo well acquaint= 
ed with the powers and charms of poetry and oratory, 
and with the principles of politics, that there are mo- 
ral arts, 1. e, arts drawn from the knowledge of human 


nature, by which noble effects are gained. ELSE "bo 


let me juſt add one queſtion, 

SIM. What is it? 

Par. Will not theſe arts enlarge or improve with 
moral knowledge? They cannot precede nor exceed 
it. But as they muſt be drawn from the knowledge of 
nature, of human nature in particular; ſo muſt not. 
the experience of various operations and effects of moral 
cauſes be antecedent to their deduction? | 

Sr. I do not perceive what you propoſe to infer 
from hence. 

Par. What I would obſerve from hence, you will 
quickly perceive to be of very great moment. It is 
this, men muſt have been for ſome time in the world 
without ſeveral arts, becauſe they muſt have been ſome 


time in ty world to have had experience of the con- 
| nexions 
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nexions between effects and cauſes, from which alone 


all mechanical arts are deducible. However neceſ- 


ſary ſome perfection in the ſciences of agriculture, 
weaving, building, &c. be, to the comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, of mankind, yet experience, ſuppoſing what- 
ever degree of attention you pleaſe, muſt have pre- 
ceded theſe arts, —In the ſame manner, not to menti- 
on any grounds or cauſes of greater difficulty in moral 
ſciences, tis evident that men muſt have been for a 


conſiderable time without them: that is to ſay, that 


however neceſſary the ſcience of politics, for inſtance, 
is to the happineſs of mankind, yet long experience 


of the different effects of moral cauſes in their various 


combinations, muſt have been antecedent to the ſcience 
of politi of qe if wt 7 | TIES 2 
Sim. I grant it, and own the obſervation is new 
and important. 1 
Par. What remains then, but that I ſhould ſet an 
inventary before you bf our furniture for acquiring 
knowledge? Call therefore to mind our ſenſes, our 
memory, our reaſon, our imagination, and together 
with chem our ſenſe of harmony and beauty, our de- 
light in comparing effects, and in tracing them to ge- 
neral laws—all which powers are capable of ſuch high 


improvement, and that very early, by right education, 


and of giving us, by their improving exerciſes, ſuch 
exquiſite pleaſure and ſatisfaction. As for our ſtanding 
in need of culture, and depending upon education, 
ſurely you will not object again For 1. firſt of all, 
how infinitely ſuperior is th at of in training and 


cultivating young minds, to that of training and cul- 
tivating plants or flowers! ral power can be no- 
thing elle but power over the und dings, imagi- 
nations and affections of moral agents; and as man 
would be a lower creature, and have much leſs power, 
and but very mean employments in compariſon of hat 
he now hath, had he no moral power, ſo did we not 
come into the world with raw unformed minds, - to be 
open'd, enlarged, and formed by the care of others, 

| man 
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man would be deprived of one chief branch of his pre- 
ſent moral noble power and buſineſs. And which is 
ret more, 3. We have already obſerved, that know- 
edge is in its nature a. progreſſive acquiſition, which 
preſuppoſes experience; but want of immediate 
riencc may, and can only be ſupplied by the experience 
and information of others, 

Six. I ſee very well the neceſſity that knowledge 
ſhould be progreſſive, and conſequently a neceſſity 
that beings, however well — 2 for acquiring 
knowledge, ſhould ſtand in need of the experience of 
thoſe who came before them into the world, and be 
the better or the worſe, according to the neglect or 
care of thoſe others about them.— And I likewiſe ac- 
knowledge, that teaching and improving the young 
is a very pleaſant work when it is ſucceſsful. But 
how rarely it is ſo, we ſhall ſee by and by, when 
we come to the main part of your aſſertion, which is, 
that man is well furniſhed for the benevolent exerciſe 
of power, —Mean time I can't help faying, that men 
are far from being upon an equal footing with regard 
to knowledge, On the contrary, however well ſome 
may be provided for that acqueſt, the greater part ſeem 
to have no furniture of this kind at all, or at beſt but 


a very niggardly proviſion, And why this partiality ? 


PAL. I might urge that different degrees of educa- 
tion and of induſtry, diligence or application, neceſſa- 
rily make ſuch differences amongſt mankind, that it 
cannot be poſitively ſaid, that there are very great ori- 
ginal differences amongſt mankind with reſpect to in- 
tellectual furniture. But ſetting aſide this conſiderati- 
on, which whatever way it be determined, does not 
much concern the queſtion, let me juſt ſuggeſt to you, 
That it is manifeſtly neceſſary to the general good, 
that very many men ſhould, either in conſequence of 
certain original differences with reſpect to their intel- 
lectual abilities, or in conſequence of circumſtances, 
which by their different influences upon the ſame original 
faculty, will produce nearly the ſame effects as certain 

| original 
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original differences would produce, be fitter for exetu- 
tion by bodily labour — et : Or in other 
words, the general good requires, that men ſhould be, 
as it were, divided by nature into the labouring or exe- 
cating Fart, and the conſultative or directing part, 48 
we in fact find them to be; tho? we cannot poſitive- 
iy fay whether it be in conſequence of an original 
partition of abilities, or of ſuch 4 diſpoſition'of 
the cauſes and means which. excite and bring forth 
original abilities into exerciſe, as makes the ſame 
variety. This, I fay, is neceſſary to the general good 
of the human kind. For the comfortable ſubſiſtence 
of mankind requires many hands to etecute What a 
few heads may invent: And in general, without de- 
pendency there can be no room for the ſocial exerciſes, 
which all conſiſt in giving and receiving, But wheres 
in the preſent diviſion of mankind, the executive and 
inventing or conſultative part mutually ſtand in need of 
one another, and mutually work for one another, ' with- 
ont this diviſion, there could be no mutual dependange 
amongſt mankind, ſince all mutual dependence muſt . 
ariſe from mutual wants, balanced by mutual abilities; 
and as abilities, ſo wants can only be either of the ho- 
dily or of the mental kind. The human ſyſtem is in- 
deed, my friend, either by original make, or in con- 
ſequence of circumſtances producing the ſame effect, 
an ariſtocracy “, conſiſting of the few capable of di- 
recting, and of the many more fitted for labour. But 
were it not ſo, what would be the effect? There 
would, in this caſe, be no place for the agreeable mo- 
ral exercifes of adviſingꝭ directing and ruling, the na- 
tural generous employments of ſuperior wiſdom, which 
carry their own 1ntrinſic rewards along with them 
for in order to teach, improve, direct or rule, there 
| muſt be. ſubjects ſtanding in need of teaching, im- 
provement, direction and rule: Moral, as well as na- 
tural power, preſuppoſes ſubjects or objects about which 
it may exert itfelf. ation, or ſtudy and knowledge, 
® This natural inequality of mankind was well-known to Aris 
ſtotle. See his Ethics and __ by 
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guide and direct labour; and the intenſe 


well fitted for labour * to 


by diligent reſearches into nature, are neceſſary to 


uiſite to progreſs in ſcience, is not very compa- 
cible with much bodily drud 6 77 Yet 9 0s 
owledge 4 
little uſe ; for tho' knowledge be wy 5 19917 
the underſtanding, yet man cannot ſubſiſt upon medi- 


tation or ſcience; and therefore now, while one 


adds to knowledge for the common good, and another 


acquires by their labour for the common good,” both 


parts are ly uſeful one to the other, and to the 


whole ; both are mutually dependent; both g ire and 
pans d and for this reaſon, the diviſion is a5 


may be, conſiſtently with the good of the whole. 


F rk 0? there be a very great cam in ad 


yet there is alſo a pleaſute in receiving: The 
of gratitude are not much inferior in point of "ſatis: 


faction to thoſe of generoſity. But by the natural di- 
viſion of mankind, the former are not wholly on one 
ſide, and the latter on the other, ſince the lab 


part do not leſs need the inventive than they do the 


other. We might here, my friend, apply - the! an- 
cient apologue, and fay, let not the eye Phra 
the ear and the other different parts of the bod 

to the hands or to the feet, I have no need er” or thee, 


and fo forth. But to one of your penetration, I need 
only ſubjoin to what hath 4. ſaid, that many poli- 
tical maxims or rules, neceſſarily enſue from this natu- 
ral partition of mankind that hath been mentioned, che 
non-attendance to which hath produced not merely 
abſurd notions, but ridiculous, nay hurtful attempts in 
the framing of civil government. Hence, for in 

you will eaſily ſee, ** That there can be no ſuch thing 


as a perfect democracy.“ The attempt, the idea 1 pr as 
repugnant to nature as making the earth a Plain, and | 
levelling all the hills and mountains. id 


Siu. Youhave crowded many things together here, 


which are very new to me, I confeſs ; yet I compre- 
hend them, I think, well _ to be able to retain 


them, 


them, till I have leiſure to examine the chain of your 
argument carefully by myſelf.— Mean time, Jet us go 
to the main point, which is, How we are made with 
reſpect to benevolence ? For I think, at preſent, the 
natural ariſtocracy among mankind would have beauti- 
ful and happy effects, were all mankind ſufficiently. 
benevolent or virtuoùs. But ſure you cannot ſay the 


PI. I am far from ſaying they are. But remem- 
ber what we have already agreed upon, in general, 
that the queſtion, whether about knowledge or power, 
or virtue, cannot be, what we are, but what we are 
fitted and qualified to be? ; Barra gs + 
SI. That was, and I think muſt be granted, 
PA If it muſt, this queſtion will likewiſe be ſoon; 
and ally, diſpatched ; for let me know, pray, what 
you would reckon. ſufficient qualification or furniture 
for benevolent exerciſe of power, which we have. 4. 
ary to call virtue, if ours be not ? Have not men a 
enſe of the beauty of good actions? Can they con- 
template them without approbation ? Or can they 
conſider malicious actions without deteſtation ? Have 
not mankind high pleaſure in the exerciſes of generous. 
affections, as wel as on reflecting upon the good acti- 
ons they produce? And are there not many generous 
affections belonging to human nature which Ade 
unite us together? And how difficultly are theſe at-. 
fections quite eraſed out of our minds? How hard a 
taſk is it to become quite ſelfiſh, and to caſt off all re- 
gards to others, to parents, to children, to the diſtreſ- 
ſed and ſuffering, however remote from us; and to 
feel no reſentment againſt injury or wrong, as Tuch, 
but when it immediately alle ourſelves? In fine, 
look into your own heart, and tell me what nature hath 
not done to mike you benevolent and good, And 
then tell me what reaſon you have to think that every 
heart is not originally provided with the ſame ſtock of 
benevolent feelings or affections; * ſince we can eaſily 
tell tow the good — may be weakened, bore 
Wn SN 2 0 
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how contrary ones may be introduced and become 
ſtrong; and ſince we know that man muſt fly from 
himſelf, i. e. ſnun all correſpondence with himſelf, 
not to be proportionably miſetable, as he is wiclced or 
malicious, tho? placed in the moſt luxurious circum- 
ſtances of outward enjoyment.— Merhinks'T ſee _— 
conſent to all this !— Rinne are puzzled 
what is commonly called cout: objection 
providence. | 
-Stx.. I never diſp 


for dif ifputing a the 
fore I own I J force of hat you have ſaid— 
But I was juſt going to ſtate my difficulty to you. 
Two things have often me, 1. Why vice 
if up ſo naturally in minds? And, 2. 


by vice is eee ro , fo rriumph- 
ant, while virtue generally boden hardſhips 4 


me hear you upon theſe two points 1 Ys if wo 
1=2# for I OY of che "wp | 
: Pat. What do GIS. Gying vice rom | 


up naturally in the human mind? 
Sim. Why? do we not ſee children not only pee- | 
viſh but malicious, before they can utter their ill- 
nature and Van e e otherwiſe than by 
* 
ho 7" 1 know ſome have ſaid childvets are wicked 
even before they can think. But pra y reflect upon the 
common methods of training u > children, even a- 
mong good e and you will not wonder to ſee 
[ag nurſed in "children from their firſt en- 
trance upon life, become early very ſtrong, Becauſe 
thro? indulgenceand flattery, they love power, flattery, 
dreſs, humoured, lording it over others, and 
| have even luxurious palates very early, does it there- 
fore follow, that they are naturally more capable of 
vitious affections and habits than of generous and vir- 
tuous ones? Reflect, that in ſpite of this corrupt edu- 
cation, and of the bad courſes it leads youth into, be- 
fore they can make ſerious W | 
> 
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lifes eſpecially, vhen inſtead of taking pains to ac- 
cuſtom them to reflection, they are rather inured to 
diſſipation, thoughtleſneſs and wilfulneſs.— Reflect, I 
ſay, how. in ſpite of all this, yet even the worſt of our 
youth, when they come to the years appr get can- 
not totally ſhun remorſe, but reaſon, of and 
a nag: ee cultivate it, nay all ho ba 
ir 


to reflection, often paints their vil- 
lainy td ebeen n pfl en and-htwa Hhith 
their defoemity by holding the glaſs of their duty to 
hey — ſee at once the beauty 
and excellence af the virtue they ought. to purſue, 
and their own vileneſs in conſequence of immoral 
indulgences, This is untverſally the caſe with all 
men. And what may be concluded from theſe conſi- 
derations with regard to our natural furniture for 
n ourſelf to judge: For I do 
not apprehend that you, 4. own a beauty in ſenſible 
really diſtinct from deformity, 173 deny the 
reality of the moral diſtinction, i. e. of beauty in 
virtue, and of deformity in vice. I ſhall juſt add there- , 
fore, a alles Gree: influences of the poetical arts 
upon us, ſet ĩt beyond doubt, that our conſtitution is 
really benevolent and virtuous. For when or how do 
theſe arts charm. or pleaſe us, but by intereſting us in 
behalf of merit, and exciting tender, an 
and generous feelings in our minds, | 
Sr. Tou are fo ripe upon the ſubject, - that I am 
reſolved. for the preſent to give you full ſcope, that I 
may Nas care 6 from you of your ſyſtem, to be able 
to ſee at my leiſure hours how it bangs together. I 
will therefore make no oppoſition to what you have 
laid, that you may; go on to anſwer my ſecond ob- 


Pal. Lou indeed take the p roper method of = 
ing of any philoſe ophical ſyſteen, which f nor tc 
14 the whole & is laid open: We muſt here, as in 
Judging of machines, have an idex of the whole belore 


we can form a juſt notion of ſingle parts, 
I 3 SIM. 
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Stu. This I am 8 — - and 1 « 
may proceed, if leaſe, to tell me what you thi 
of he preſent Fact. of vice, You remember the 
old fable of the dog and the vulture, the moral of 
which is, that avarice thrives and amaſſes riches, while 
modeſt virtue ſtarves. Is not this the caſe? In one 
word, is not the preſent diſpenſation of temporal or 
external goods, as they are called, rather in favour of 
vice than virtue? Do not tell me they are not real 


goods becauſe they are ſo beſtowed, and that they are 


given in this manner by heaven, in order to ſhew of 
how little value they are.— This is too foical an an- 
ſwer for me at preſent.— And far leſs would T have 
70u to tell me, that this unfair diſtribution ſhews there 
muſt be another life, in which the diſtribution of good 
things will be much wiſer and better, For whatever 


ſtreſs may be laid on this argument, it appears to me 


very prepoſterous, it being, in reality, to ſay in other 
words, That the Covembe' of the Ubverte now errs, 
but he will at laſt correct his error, and become a better 
diſpenſer of his bounty. — But contrary to the reſolu- 
tion I had taken, I have interrupted you too long. 

PI. You will own, doubtleſ?, that there are re- 
wards naturally accompanying virtue; or that there is 
a true peace and joy which virtuous conciouſneſs alone 
can give, And you are now ſpeaking only of exter- 
nal goods, all which may be reduced to riches, ſince 
riches will purchaſe all external pleaſures; wherefore 
your queſtion comes, in ſhort, to this, Why do riches 
ever fall to the ſhare of the vitious, or why are not the 


virtuous the only perſons who enjoy great wealth? 'I 


know I need not caution you, that by riches I mean 
large property, whether money be in uſe or not. — 
Now, in anſwer to this, let any value be put upon ex- 


terna] goods you pleaſe, and do you only tell me what 
purchaſes them woe, whos to the eſtabliſhed laws of 
nature, Is it not indu 
them? Are they not the price of toil, whether the 
zail be virtuous or vitious ? And ought it not a 
A h 0 
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fo? Ought not they to be acquirable by the diligent 
uſe of certain means to acquire them; or would you 
have virtuous induſtry alone to ſucceed ? Think what 
this is to demand. For is it not to require, that it 
ſhould not be in man's power to put out his hand to 
any purpoſe, unleſs his intention be juſt, generous or 
benevolent ? Is it not further, to require that the ſun 
ſhould only ſhine, and the rain only fall upon the gar- 
dens and fields of the honeſt? All this, I think, is 
too plain to need any further illuſtration.. But if the 
acquiſition of external goods be the effect or purchaſe 
of induſtry, according to the laws of nature, as know- . 
ledge, virtue, and all internal goods likewiſe are the 
fruits of labour and diligence to acquire them,—If 
this be the caſe, then are not external goods diſpenſed 
arbitrarily in favour of the vitious, but they are pur- 
chaſed according to one general excellent law 1 
ture, the prevalence of which has been confeſſed in 
all countries and ages of the world, by ſome proverb 
equivalent to this, os Ozo: ra cu, Toy Tovog Ho 
God ſells all his gifts to induſtry. Some perſons of 
leſs penetration than you, might reply to this, Do 
not vaſt riches drop into the mouths of the 1 
by odd chances.” But you will immediately ſee, that 

the ſucceſſion -of a worthleſs heir or legatee to an 
eſtate, or getting one by a lottery, and other ſuch 
events commonly called caſualties, are no objection at 
all againſt the truth and reality of the general law of 
induſtry. And yet if induſtry be really the purchaſer, 
inſomuch that it is never diſappointed but by croſſes 
ariſing from certain laws of nature, neceſſary to conſti- 
tute regular means towards the attainment of ends, with- 
out which there can be no ſcience, no induſtry, —If this 
be true, as experience plainly ſhews it to be, then 
does the beſt law with regard to acquiſitions that can 
be conceived take place, and all that is faid of pro- 
miſcuous diſtribution of goods in this world, is falſe 
in fact. You deſire to hear me out. And to this m 


firſt anſwer I have but ve” x ra to add, hic 
- | | 4 . is, 
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ig, That beings cannot be made for ſociety, without 
being made to be inſtrumental in promoting one an- 
other's happineſs ; or which 1s the ſame thing, with- 
out being dependent one upon another, as to their 
happineſs and miſery, And conſequently, the happi- 
neſs of any diſtrict or neighbourhood of men, and of 
mankind in general, will depend upon their manner 


7 


of uniting to aſſiſt one another. . 

Siu. What are you to infer from this? 

Pat. That the improvement of arts and ſciences, 
and the progreſs of virtue, the two main articles in 
human happineſs, and the plenty or abundance of ex- 
ternal goods, and their proper circulation, will de- 
pend neceſſarily upon the manner in which diſtricts 
or neighbourhoods of mankind join and unite, in or- 
der to promote the common good. Diſcord will not 
produce the good effects of union, nor will one kind 
and manner of ſocial union produce the ſame effects 
as another. — But if the more wiſdom, benevolence 
and induſtry there is among mankind, the greater al- 
ways is the common happineſs ; and if we are ſuffici- 
ently impelled by Gr feelings natural to us, to be- 
nevolence, and are ſufficiently excited by pleaſure in 
the exerciſe, as well as by the neceſſity of it, to induſtry, 
then are mankind very well conſtituted, i. e. then is 
the conſtitution reproached as much in favour of vir- 
tue as it can poſſibly be; and then are all irregularities, 
irregularities or deficiencies if reſpect of happineſs not 
1mputable to nature, or to our frame and conſtitution, 
and the laws according to which our powers work and 
produce their effects; but ſolely to want of induſtry, 
or to want of benevolence, i. e. to what we are, and 
not to what we are made or fitted to be and to do by 
nature. You are well enough acquainted with nature, 
my friend, to know that all bodily pains and diſeaſes 
are the effets of the ſame excellent general laws of 
matter and motion which hold the ſenſible world in 
the order which is ſo beautiful to contemplate, and 
which produces ſo many external me, 0 
| ights 
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lights and goods. And you are equally well verſed in 
politics, to know that a right form of civil govern- 
meat, in keg oc 2 perſons of all ranks 
is upon a good footing, w a very order 
* happy fate . But if all this be true, we are 
certainly furniſhed by nature for a noble end, a very 
noble acquiſition z and being ſo fitted and at 
e 
uired mo ers w x 
rig L- 4 totally demoliſhed, — allowed 
to ſubſiſt, and yet be worſe placed hereafter than now? 
This, my friend, is a ſhort view of my ſyſtem, as 
you are pleaſed to call it. But let me tell you before 
we part, it is not mine; but has been the ſyſtem of the 
beſt and wiſeſt ſages of antiquity. It is as old as any 
art almoſt ; it is, at leaſt, as old as philoſophical en- 
_ . .-- _ 
5 Sim, Iam pleaſed to have had this opportunity 
of hearing you; and will, before we meet again, re- 
collect and carefully examine over and over what you 
have ſaid. All the recompenſe I can give you is, that 
I will not henceforth allow you to be called an enthu- 
ſiaſt: For never did I hear any perſon reaſon upon his 
own ſcheme with ſo much coalneſs as you have done; 
and indeed had the delightful idea fired you, and 
thrown you into extaſy, I ſhould not have been ſur- 
prized. For whether it be true or not, it is certainly 
a moſt comfortable belief to imagine, that all is con- - 
ſtituted and governed with the moſt benevolent inten- 
tion for the greater good, As for what you have fo 
often hinted concerning education, I have indeed been 
long diſpoſed to think, that were due care taken a- 
bout it, human affairs would ſoon alter their face, and 
* ſhould conſequently have much leſs reaſon to find 
It with nature; the cauſes of our preſent complaints 
would be exceedingly abated. | | 


How much do Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and all the ancients, 


jo. upon che adranags of » good and th anne of 


Par. 
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Par. All I deſire of you is, to purſue this thought 
thro* all its conſequences, and to remember, that it 
muſt be abſurd to blame nature for what wrong edu- 
cation produces, or for what might be mended by good 
education, unleſs we can likewiſe, with, reaſon, blame 
nature for making our gardens to depend our 
Kill and induſtry. In truth, as a friend of mine is 
2 to ſay on this ſubject, The objections againſt 
moral ptovidence are no better than demands that nature 
ſhould | have built houſes and bridges, -and in one word, 


dione all for us, inſtead of furniſhing us wick powers 


and materials, and thus fitting us for having the ſa- 
tisfaction of workin for, and acqu acquiring to ourſelyes 
and others, the nobleſt o of all enjoyments. But it is 
time to part. Plato ſays well, that were education 
but once ſet upon a right footing, virtue and happineſs 
would flow from generation to generation in a Perpe- 
tual and uninterrupted courſe, Farewell. | 


This converſation iber repeated, i in whe to ren- 
cer juſtice to the human mind and its Author, by 
inting out-the noble end for which we are made; 
or the excellent faculties with which we are endued, 
that are ſuſceptible of ſuch high improvements by due 
culture. Nature hath not given us virtue: nay, na- 
ture cannot give us virtue, becauſe virtue, means an ac- 
quiſition made by a moral agent himſelf ; But nature 
hath made us capable of attaining to great virtue, 
great moral perfection, by adorning us with the capa- 
cities requiſite to ſuch attainments. And from the 
fame diſcourſe it is eaſy to collect what ought to be 
the leſſon in liberal education v. The doctrine or lef- 
ſon that ought to be taught is, That the Author of nature 
is wiſe and good in all his works, and hath made us 
capable of attaining to perfection and happineſs, by 
imitating him in wiſdom and goodneſs, or by making 
the good of our kind the end and rule of all our actions. 


® This is Socrates's conſlant leſſon, as we ſee from Xenophop 
and Panto. | And 
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And how is this leſſon to be inculcated, but by ſhew-: 
ing youth, "inſtance after inſtance of wiſe and good 
contrivance in the natural world, beginning with the 
moſt ſimple examples, and proceeding gradually to 
more complex ones; and by leading them from the 
contemplation of beauty, order, wiſdom and goodneſs, 
in natural objects, to the conſideration of the admirable 
ſtructure of the human mind, or of its excellent furniture 
for attaining to the knowledge of natureꝭs wiſdom and 
goodneſs, and for imitating it; and from thence to 
the examination of what civil ſociety ought to aim 
at, and of the manner in which it ought to be conſti- 
tuted, in order to anſwer the great purpoſe of it, which 
is to promote virtue and public happineſs, by-produc-, 
ing a regular, orderly and wiſe ſociety. All theparts 
of this leſſon hang cloſely together, and make one ve- 
ry regular pleaſant progreſs. - And as for the ſcience ' 
which is as a key to let us into the know- 
ledge of nature's laws in moſt of her productions, with 
regard to the motions and ap of the heavenly. 
bodies in particular, that ſcience being itſelf a conti- 
nued train of doctrines concerning the harmonies and 
proportions of things, it hath in itſelf a wonderful influ- 
ence towards harmonizing the mind, and improving our 
taſte and love of order, proportion-and harmony, and 
was for this-reaſon called by Plato a purifier of the 
mind. And on that account he began very early with 
geometry, for this is the ſcience we are now ſpeaki 
of. When one's mind is well ſtored with real know- 
ledge of nature's wiſdom and goodneſs in her works, 
and well acquainted, not only with the rules of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs relating to private conduct, but 
with thoſe alſo, which, becauſe they reſpect ſocieties 
of men, are properly called political rules: When one 
hath attained to great perfection in this knowledge, 
then may he be ſaid to have been well inſtructed or 
educated, and to have a well cultivated or improved 
mind; to have wiſdom to be a light to his feet, and 
2 lamp to his paths; wiſdom. qualifying him for a 
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ing aright part. in every circuraſtanee of life;"antiifog 
= good, — being ſubſtantially uſeful» to 

1 ARIES the mind with this know 
proper buſineſs of educatian. And how 
9 _ muſt it be, to have our minds always 
entertained with delightful views of wiſdom and good- 
neſs in nature, and of the happy and, beautiful effełts 
of fimilar wiſdom and in private behaviour, 
and in the adminiſtration of civil affairs? Whatever 
be the natural object with the wiſe and good ſtructure 


to the conſideration of our duty and dignity, conſiſt» 
ing in the emulation of this wiſdom and 
our actions; or of the ; happineſs,” ſtrength and glory, 
the equal execution of wiſe and good orders, conſti · 
tutions, or laws in would naturally produce, 
this tranſition is always natural and eaſy. We do nat 
in this manner paſs from one thing to another, that 
hath no relation to it, but we make a proper progreſſi- 
er 3 


— _ — or — —— 
truth, come in or have their place, while the phi- 
y that hath been briefly delineated is the one leſ- 
fon, may eaſily be conceived, by reflecting, that what · 
ever truth youth are led to the knowledge of, they 
ought, after they are convinced of it by 
Rect reaſoning in the didactic way, to be ſhewn what 
not only oratory and „ but even the pencil hath 
_ do to rn, beaurify and inculcate that 
trut we — any truth, proper 

mens may be brought -of what each L 1 — 
hath done in its province, to ſet forth that truth in all 
its Juſtre and charms, and by this means, to make it 
— and ſink deep into our heart. For, 1 


of which we are charmed, the tranſition» from hence 
goodneſs by 


.clear and. 
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cimens of the poor e n 
to explain to youth the general rules to the obſervance | 
of which. their agreeable influence in wing. And till 
then, an attempt to explain either the rules common 
to all the arts, or thoſe peculiar t each art in particu- 
lar, is ſteorous. For the effect, chat is, the influ- 
ence of an art upon the heart, muſt be known by ha- 
ving been often felt, before we can enquire into the 
— — effect. Here, as in other 
parts of nature, the icular experiences from which 
ner: 2 
rence of general laws or rules. Ix is prepoſterous, 
2 to fpealt of the general rules, the obſerv- 
ance of Which renders a dtumatic piece compleat, | 
making it capable of producing an excellent row bs | 
fect upon the mind, | before thoſe we ſpeak to are If 
with the inflaences of dramatic pieces up- 
on the human heart: But after one hath been uſed to 
and exerciſed by them, the fonndatiow of the rules to 
be obſerved in ſueh compoſitions vil be eafrly percei- 
ved. And it is juſt fo with reſpect to all the other. 
arts for the ſame reaſon. All this, my friend, In- 
ceive, you will find no difficulty in comprehending. 
But lee me add, that teaching in the man- 
ner chat hath been briefly hinted; will have but little 
ſacceſs; unleſs it be ied with a proper regi- 
men or diſcipline: unleſt with teaching be joined care, = 
to practiſe youth in ſeli government, in acting deli- 
erately and rationally, and in controuling and ruling 
all their affections. Practical habits can only be fort- 
ed by repeated pructice. Teaching may enlarge and 
entich the imagination and underſtanding: But if the 
rules of wiſdom are not actually conformed to in prac- 
tice, we will only be theoriſts in virtue, and not real- 
ly virtuous. Youth therefore, at the ſame time that 
they are inſtructed in the proper tone of every affecti · 
on, and in the place, degree and rank it ought to 
have in out minds, in order W e 
; 5 0 


o 
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that juſt balance in which the health and beauty of 
— —— — time that they are 
t how they ought to rule and govern themſelves, 

they ought to be trained and habituated to right go. 
venn ent. nige 15 43-d3 
But the truth of this obſervationi or che neceſſity of 
joining diſcipline with virtuous inſtruction, will appear 
more fully by taking a view of the affections belonging 
to our minds, and conſidering their uſes, or the ends for 
which they are implanted in us by the Author of na- 
ture, and the manner in which they ought to ope- 
rate. No all our affections may be divided into two 
tribes or claſſes ; the family of joy and the family of 
grief, or the family of love and the family of hatred: 
But let us go thro? them all as they occur tous; for 
tis no great matter in what order we conſider. them. 
Let us begin with curioſity, or our paſſion for novelty, 
our delight in regularity, and the admiration with Which 
t objects ſtrike us; for theſe. are the inciters to 
— or ſtudy, and the affectiong which 

ified by them, and they are very near- 

ly allied. ö | c 


Curioſity in children, what elſe is it, but à natural. 
appetite after knowledge, fitly implanted in our 
minds to ſpur us to the ſearch of knowledge : It was 
fit new. objects ſhould pleaſe us, that we might thus 
be excited to be daily adding to our treaſure of ſci- 
ence, All our knowledge, all our enquiries, are re- 
ducible to theſe two heads. What a thing is? and 
what it is for? And ?tis remarkable that children, 
when any thing new comes in their way, by the di- 
rection of nature ask firſt, What is it? whereby they 
ordinarily mean nothing but the name: And there- 
fore, to tell them how it is called is uſually the pro- 
per anſwer to that demand: Their next queſtion uſu- 
ally is, What is it for? And to this it ſhould be 
anſwered truly and directly; that is, the uſe of the 
thing ſhould be told, and the way explained how it 
ſerves to ſuch a purpoſe, as far as their capacities can 


come 
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ee and ſo on with reſpe& to any other cir- 


1 e ask about not turning them away . 
944”. 4 nr them all the ſatisfaction they are ca- 
rib of. leading them, by your anſwers,into other 
"= T heir enquiries —_ not to be ſlighted, but 
their cunofiry —— to be foſtered and encouraged by 
ſatisfying it. For we ought to remember, that they 
are travellers. newly arrived in a ſtrange country, and 
that it is cruel not to give them all the information 
we can, and much crueller ſtill to deceive and miſ- 
e 2 arte whatever others may think, 
a a wiſe man will chear embrace every opportunity 
of attending to the native and untaught * hah 
of inquiſitive children. For there is really much more 
to be learned from the unartificial queſtions of a child, | 
than from the diſcourſes of men who follow the notion 
they have imbibed from others, and the prepoſſeſſions 
of education, Here there may be affectation or arti- 
fice, but there nature guides, and ſpeaks its undiſguiſed 
inbred ſentiments. | We ought by no means, to check 
or diſcountenance any enquiries a child may make, 
nor ſuffer them to be laughed at; but we ſhould ra- 
ther commend their deſire. of information, and explain 
the matters they are curious to know, fo as to — 
them as intelligible to them as ſuits the capacity of 
their age. We ought to mark what it is the Jes mind 
principally aims at by the queſtion, and not what 
words he expreſſes it in. And not to confound his 
underſtanding with explications that are above, or 
with a er of things that are not to his preſent 
rpoſe, but to come down. to his capacity, as much 
as poſſible, and give him the fulleſt and plaineſt an- 
ſwer we can. And when we do ſo, we ſhall ſee how 
his thoughts will enlarge themſelves, and how far 
beyond what is generally e, young people can 
go, if they be led on by fit anſwers, .For knowledge 
being naturally grateful to the underſtanding, as ex 
fo the eyes, children are pleaſed and delighted wi 
exceedingly ; eſpecially, if they ſee that their — 
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are regarded, and that their defire of knowledge s 
encouraged and commended. And it is more than 
ble, that the chief reaſon why many children 
abandon themſelves wholly to filly paſtime, and trifle 
away their hours ſo — N is becauſe have 


found their curioſity baulk'd and rebuted, and their 
inquiſitiveneſs chided for impertinence or >. 
Whereas, had they been treated with more reſpect and 


"Kindneſs, and their queſtions anſwered, as they ſhould, 
to their ſatisfaction, they, in all likelihood, would have 


taken more pleaſure in learning and improving their 
knowledge, wherein there would be ſtill newneſs and 
variety, which is what they are delighted with, than 
in returning over and over to the fame ſports and 
play-things. Letting in knowledge into a dark mind, 
which is naturally reſtleſs in that condition, is no leſs 
pleafant to it, than letting in light into an obſcure 

dungeon is to the eye. The mind of man needs but 
to feel the pleaſure of being opened, enlarged and ex. 
panded, in order to be enamoured with information 
and knowledge. And alittle ſucceſs in ſatisfying their 
enquiries will ſoon beget and fix the habit of purſuing 
ſcience by taking all proper methods of getting in- 
ſtruction and knowledge. Pat men 

To this ſerious anſwering their queſtions, and in- 

forming their underſtandings in what they defire, 
ſhould be added ſome proper ways of commendation: 
Let others, for this end, whom they eſteem, be praiſed 
before them, for their knowledge and their application 
to improve their underſtandings. We all love praiſe, 
and deſire of getting honour and eſteem by our dili- 
gence to acquire uſeful knowledge, is a paſſion that 
ought to be carefully nurſed. And in conſequence of 
this natural deſire of praiſe, it is found by experience, 
that there cannot be a greater ſpur to the attaining 


what you would have the eldeſt to learn and through- 


ly underftand, than to fet him upon teaching it his 


younger brothers and ſiſters. Theſe are the obſerva- 


tions of a very great philoſopher; who, to what hath. 
been 
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5 been faid; adds, That as children's enquiries are not 
| to be ſlighted, fo alſo great care is to be taken, that 
| "they never receive deceitful and * cluding anſwers. 
They eaſily perceive when they are lighted or de- 
ceived, and quickly learn the. tricks of ſhufling, diſſi- 
mulation and falſhood which they obſerve others to 
make uſe of. We are not therefore to entrench upon 
truth in any converſation, but leaſt of all with chil- 
dren ; fince, if we play falſe with them, we not only 
deceive their expectation, check their curioſity, and - 
hinder their knowledge, but corrupt their innocence, 
and teach them the worſt of vices. © 0... 2 
To theſe refleMons of a very great maſter of the 
arts of teaching, we ſhall ſubjoia ſome from another of 
// / 
The great errors to be avoided with relation to 
the defirg” of knowledge are ®, 1. Precipitancy, or 
raſh aſſent, And, 2. Miſplacing our curioſity and di- 
ligence about obſcure, abſtruſe things, of little uſe or 
moment. The firſt can only be avoided by accuſtom - 
ing young 2 to the patience of thinking, to 
mature And full deliberation, and to give aſſent pro- 
portioned to the degree of evidence. They are tõ be 
taught not to content themſelves with a flight and ſu- 
perficial conſideration of things; not to run away too 
haſtily from an object; and not to pronounce judg- 
ment raſhly.” And for this reaſon, we ought to ſhew 
patience and ſedateneſs ourſelves in anſwering their 
queſtions, and diſcover to them by a particular detail, 
how we came to know what we are explaining to them: 
How by raſhneſs and precipitancy, one may be milled 
into miſtakes about it: And what care muſt be had, if 
we would come to the truth, to attend to every particu- 
lar circumſtance of a thing. The other is avoided, 
by turning their minds early towards the moſt uſeful 
enquiries, and timeouſly teaching them to meaſure the 
utility of knowledge by the advantages of it to man- 
kind or human ſociety; that is, by giving a right 
* Thus Cicero diſcourſes in his firſt book of oe. 4 
" oy. 000 direction 
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direftion to their admiration, of which afterwards. 
All that it is neceſſary to obſerve farther oh this ſub- 
ject is, that the power of habit ſerves, in the contex- 
ture of our minds, to counterpoile the love of no . 
and by rendering objects more delightful to us, 
proportion to our familiarity and acquaintance wich 
them, to prevent our being too deſultory and unfixed; 
as the charms of novelty, on the other hand, ſerve to 
counterbalance the force of cuſtom, and to binder us 
from contenting ourſelves with too ſmall a ſtock of 
ideas and knowledge. And therefore, in education, 
due attention ought to be given to nurſe, as it were, theſe 
antagoniſt movers in our mind, ſo as neither to create 
ſatiety, nor a rambling diſpoſition, but to accuſtom 
youth to dwell patiently upon the conſideration of an 

object, till th Tuufßciend underſtand it, yet ſo as not 
vey tire and diſguſt them, 3 detaining their attention 
too long, without giving any entertainment to their 
deſire of newneſs. But how eaſily may every leſſon be 
ſufficiently diverſified? For ſuppoſe any machine moves 
their curioſity, when its uſe and contrivance for that 
uſe is N the inventor and improvers af it, and 
the g eſs of the invention, may be laid be- 
fore them; and the principle in nature upon which it 
depends ought not to be forgotten; and from it they 
may be Challe led to other machines depending 
on the ſame natural principle or law, — and from 
. thence to the conſideration of the wiſdom, and kind- 
- neſs of the Author of nature in appointing ſuch a law, 
Hand from thence to reflect upon the uſefulneſs of 
thoſe ſtudies, which by diſcovering the principles or 
laws of nature, enable men from thence to 5 
many ſerviceable adminicles to mankind. | 

Our natural delight in ſymmetry, proportion, and 
the beauty reſulting from, or always ene 
them, which diſcovers itſelf ſo early in children, by 
their particular ſatisfaction in regular figures, is of ad- 
mirable uſe, to ſpur us on to ſeek after what is indeed 
the perfection of every art, ſiqpplicity 3 and l 
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high pleaſure in obſerving nature's ſimplicity ®. This 
affection is therefore to be carefully attended to in 
education; and will be perfected, or receive its pro- 
per turn, by early leading young minds to give due at- 
tention to the connexion in nature between heauty and 
utility; by ſhewing them that nature does — (-f 
vain, but always avoiding ſuperfluity accompliſhes. 
its end with the leaſt labour or expence that may be: 
that in every ſtructure there is a principal end, to' 
which all the parts conſpire, and which is gained in 
the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt manner That in the human 
body, and every animal or vegetable ſtructure, what 
creates the chief beauty, in the kind, is the moſt na- 

tural, healthful, or convenient ſtate of that whole 
And that it is ſo alſo in every machine of human in- 
vention; in every art, as architecture, painting, ſtatu- 
ary, and likewiſe in every ingenious compoſition of 
the pen. Tis eaſy to one well inſtructed in all the 
arts, and in nature their miſtreſs and guide, to lead 
young minds gradually from any natural body, to the 
imitations of it by arts, from thence to ſome machine, 
in which the end is obtained by ſimilar ſimplici- 
7 ty and frugality— and from thence to what makes the 
beauty of a deſcription of any natural or artificial 
whole, viz, as much brevity as is conſiſtent with per- 
picuity.. Our itch after novelty, may, if not rightly 
— engage us to paſs over the things which eve- 

day occur to us, without giving any pains to un- 
derftand them, it may hurry us on to-remoter and ob- 
ſcure things; nay, it may degenerate from the liking. 
of rare things for the ſake of rarity, into monſter-hunt- 
ing, or a taſte for what is preternatural and deformed, 
But becauſe this paſſion for novelty may take very 
wrong turns, it does not ſurely follow, that the paſſi- 
on itſelf is not of great uſe ? Creatures made for pro- 
greſs towards perfection of intelligent power, could ill 
want ſuch an incentive to their proper buſineſs. And 
our natural ſenſe of beauty, together with our delight 

This likewiſe is obſerved by Cicero ibidem. * 

| K 2 In 
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in perceiving the final cauſes, or the utilities of things 
is of excellent uſe in our frame, to guide our paſſion 
for novelty to proper objects, and to direct it 
into its beſt channel. None of the inferior animals 
ſeem to have this ſenſe or faculty; and it by being 
united with our ſenſes, prompts and directs us to ſeek 
our entertainment from ſuch objects, chiefly, as at 
once may gratify our deſire of novelty, and our de- 
light in ſymmetry, beauty and utility . And, as 
the ſame author, from whom this obſervation is taken, 
ſagely remarks, Tho? it be ſenſible objects that ſtrike 
us firſt and moſt ſtrongly; yet it is eaſy for a ſkilful 
preceptor to lead young minds from the contempla-' 
tion of regularity and beauty in material objects, to 
the contemplation of regularity and beauty of the moral 
kind, in affections, actions and characters; and thus to 
teach them chiefly to delight in moral beauty. Very 
near a- kin to our ſenſe of beauty is our natural ſenſe 
of greatneſs, or the high admiration with which great 
objects elevate our minds; and it ought to be early di- 
rected and managed in the ſame manner. Young, | 
minds ought to be early entertained with the beauty, 
the regularity, the magnificence of nature, and the 


: 


greatneſs which ſhe manifeſts in her minuteſt works. 
But from this conſideration the contemplator ought to- 
be immediately led to conſider and admire the moral 
beauty and greatneſs of the original Mind, the former” 
of all things, and the ſource of all beauty and great- 
neſs, as well as of our faculty of perceiving, and of 
imitating them, not merely in arts, but in the con-' 
duct of life, or in the beauty and greatneſs of actions, 
in which the greatneſs of the human mind conſiſts, 
For, as were there not an original mind, which with per- 
fect wiſdom and goodneſs unerringly purſues the beſt, 
nobleſt, and greateſt end in all his productions, our 
capacity of diſcerning order, beauty and greatneſs, 
and the regularity, harmony and grandeur of created 
Goa? Cicero obſerves in his diſcourſe of the nature of the 

| things, 


f 
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things, would be the work of blind chance: So, ſince 
there is a firſt Mind, which is conſummate beauty; 
truth and greatneſs, the dignity of every created mind 
muſt conſiſt in bearing the neareſt reſemblance that 
can be attained, to this fountain of all beauty and per- 
fection. Beauty and greatneſs in effects have ſo ſtri 

a relation to the moral beauty and greatneſs of their au- 
thor, that as they cannot be ſever'd in nature, ſo 
ought they not to be divided or ſeparated in contem- 
Plation. And by joining them together, or accuſtom- 
ing the mind to paſs from the former to the latter, 
as its ſource and cauſe, moral beauty and greatneſs will 
keep the aſcendant in the mind, and be the principal 
object of its eſteem and admiration. We cannot turn 
our eyes inward to conſider what paſſes in our mind, 
when we are affected either by ſenſible or moral objects, 
in an agreeable manner, and are by ſome greatly elevated 
above our more ordinary pitch, without being forced | 
to acknowledge the neceſſary being and prevalency of * 
an imagination, or ſenſe of ſomething beautiful, great, 

and becoming in things, natural and common to all 
men, of original growth in the mind, the ground of 

our admiration, contempt, ſhame, honour, diſdain, 

and other natural and unavoidable impreſſions. Theſe 
affections preſuppoſe this ſenſe, and could not indeed 

have place without it. All the elegant and polite arts 
likewiſe preſuppoſe its exiſtence; and are indeed found- 

ed in it. All men court ſome ſpecies of decorum, 
beauty. or grandeur. And therefore is it, that when 

our. ſenfe of beauty and our admiration are not turned | 
towards moral beauty, we purſue and worſhip fome _ 


object of our affection. Why indeed are we dazled by 
pomp and pageantry, ribbons, jewels, and other ſhining 
gew-gaws It is merely becauſe we are ſtrangers to 
true beauty, real honour, and genuine unfading great- 
neſs : It is becauſe we have not been ſufficiently ac- 
1 cuſtomed 


* 
' 
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cuſtomed to bring things to the true ſtandard, and to 
examine ſtrictly, and with due attendance 
to the ſource and foundation of true beauty and 


greatneſs, viz, large, comprehenſive, and 
3 engaging and directi l 
purſuit of what is beſt, that is, uſefuleſt. Thus the 
Author of nature operates, and for this reaſon the 
; _ of nature n _ Sc hus the arts 
which imitate or rival nature in their hi perfection, 
work towards their reſpective ends: And it is being 
ſteadily actuated and directed by juſt and benign views 
towards the purſuit of public good in all our actions, 
| that conſtitutes a regular, orderly, beautiful and 
mind. From what hath been ſaid of our ſenſe of 
[ beauty. and greatneſs; and our delight in novelty, it 
appears in general, that our loves, deſires, hatreds and 
averſions are not to be left to themſelves; but that the 
great art of education is; to accuſtom young minds 
early to the inward work of regulating fancy, and rec- 
tifying opinion; on which all depends ; to examine the 
aſſociations that are formed in our minds by the fre- 
quent 4ppearances of things 3 that we may withdraw 
the fancy dr opinion of good or ill, from that to which 
juſtly and by neceſſity it is not joined, and apply it 
with the ſtrongeſt reſolution to that to which it natu- 
rally agrees. This is wiſdom; this is freedom, this is 
ſtrength of mind, this is order and good diſcipline; 
this is keeping conſort, as near as created agents can, 
with the Author of nature in all his works, where 
there is evidently no caprice, no fickleneſs; no tumult, 
no diforder; but perfect conſonancy, perfect unifor- 
tity; conſummate order; wiſdom and goodneſs, This 
Fri tutorage of fancy, appetite and affection, is the 
very feverſe of the prevailing eaſy philoſophy of taking 
that for gbod which pleaſes us; or what we merely 
fancy ww be ſuch; Yet tis evident; that without per- 
ſeverance in this diſcipline; our minds and uct 
muſt be abſolute inconſiſtency and diſorder ;. one can- 
not be maſter of himſelf; but muſt be a ready prey 
. * to 
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to every fooliſh, dangerous imagination and 1 
ſire. Nor is it leſs ſo, that if the and 

WM not durable 8 
ſolid, nor in our power to acquire or to retain, 
the more ſuch an opinica . more we muſt 
be expoſed to diſappointment K. 2 But if 
there be wr wes" n whenever we app inion 
1 or great, E ſtent, 
the good more laſting and ſolid, and within our 
— and command, then the more ſuch an opinion 
prevails i in us, the more ſatisfaction and happineſs we 
will enjoy. For there muſt be a real meaſure and 
ſtandard of good in the nature of things, or compari- 
ſon and computation are words without a meaning: 
And the natures and connexions, the properties, ef- 
fects and confequences of things, will not ſubmit to our 
fancy or caprice, If there be any ſuch thing as hap- 
pineſs or pain and miſery, the idea of may be 
miſplaced, But how eaſy is it to make young minds 
perceive, nay feel, that if the opinion of good be join- 
ed to the rage ns of the mind, to ſelf- command 
and maſterſhip of the appetites, to honeſty, integrity, 
friendſhip, ene honour, and conſciouſneſs of 
inward beauty and worth, reſembling in kind to the 
beauty of that niind which is the Author of all beauty 
and good. — That this being the fixed opinion and 
Judgment of the mind, if there” be likewiſe reſolution 
enough to adhere to it in our conduct, tis impoſlible 
we can ever, in this reſpect, rejoice amiſs,” or meet 
with diſa Ae en eg 2 How St is it to fatisfy young 
minds, that it is fancy, merely, "which gives the force 
of good to things of outward dependency, and makes 
them paſs with us as an eſſential part of our happineſs; 
and that the more we take from i tion in this 
reſpect, the more 7 we give off goods of the 
mind, and conſeq to ourſelves, on whom the 
purchaſe and . op them d ? If Lapply the 
idea of honour and dignity to the 1 of plate, 


Jewels, titles, precedencies, and am 9 to 
K ſeek 
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ſeck them, not as mere conveniencies and helps in. li 
or means of doing good, but as excellent in themſelves, 
as proper objects of my admiration, and as the cauſes of 
my greateſt ſatisfa&tion and happineſs, then will theſe, 
eerily be purſued by me preferably to virtue, and, 
conſequently integrity will often be facrificed to them. 
Theſe falſe opinions of good may not, at firſt, be 
able wholly to ſubdue our natural ſenſe of moral ob- 
zations, but, in proportion as they prevail, they wilt 
take from its force, and they will be gradually impair- 
ng and diminiſhing it, as they betome ſtronger by in- 
ulgence, . how obvious is it, that the paſſion 
raiſed by ſuch ideas (call it avarice, pride, ambition, 
vanity or luxury) is indeed incapable of giving any 
real ſatisfaction, even in the molt ſucceſsful courſe of 
fortune, but is then too attended with perpetual fears 
of diſappointment and Toſs? How obvious is it, that 
ſtrict adherence to virtue can alone give true and laſt- 
ing peace and ſatisfaction to the mind; and that in 
this Pore only, there is no fear of diſappointment, 
nor danger of nauſeating or remorſe? Whereas, if 
the conſcience be tainted, and a breach be once made 
pon our integrity, nothing but hurry and confuſion, 
or the perpetual intoxication of debauch can preſerve 
us from the horrors of conſcious guilt ? In proportion 
as we are led or rather driven by appetites after ex- 
ternal goods, in proportion do we loſe our liberty and 
ſelf-maiterſhip, But the more we are fixed in the e- 
ſteem of what depends on ourſelves, that is, of the 
riches of the mind, the greater. is our liberty and 
ſtrength of mind ; for ſo much the farther are we 
removed from depending on others, and the more com- 
pleat or ſufficient are we in ourſelves, In order to 
underſtand the force of this reaſoning, and know + 
our true ſelf-intereſt, one needs only to have taſted 
of liberty and inward ſtrength. And therefore it is 
the buſineſs of education, to give an early notion and 
faſte of inward liberty, and of the value and importance 
of command over our appetites, and of a cffHH med 
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regard to virtue, as our chief good; as that which 
exalts us to our higheſt glory, making us like our Cre- 
ator, and giving us a joy and content able to ſupport 
us even under the moſt calamitous out ward condition 
of life. We may know by * reflexion upon the 
power of habits, = it is, by, nculging any wrong ap- 
petite, as malice, | revenge, debauch, the opinion 
the falſe good increaſes 3 , the appetite, which is a 
14 ill, grows ſo much the ſtronger: On the other 
hand, by drein this affection, and nouriſhing 4 
contrary ſort in oppoſition to it, we cannot fail to di- 
miniſh what is ill, and increaſe what is properly our 
and happineſs. The proper method therefore of 
eſtabliſhing virtuous Ae lien 28 and habits in the mind, 
is to teach and inure youth early to make thoſe fancies 
and appetites themſelves the objects of their averſion 
which, juſtly deſerve it, by being the cauſe of 2 
wrong eſtimation and meaſure of good and ill, and 

conſequently expoling to diſturbance, - vexation, diſ- 


Ke ett ve and unhappineſs, And for this -reaſon, 


beſt maſters in morals, and the arts of education, 
ave recommended beginning rather by forming our 
averſion, than by encouraging our admiration,” or ad- 
viſed to work rather by weaning our paſſions from falſe 
goods, than by prince our affections in the warm ad- 
miration and purſuit of any good, however true and 
ſubſtantial ; = is, to by raiſing their aver- 
ſion and indignation againſt the meanneſſes of opinion 
and ſentiment, which are the cauſes of corruption 
and miſconduct. Thus the covetous fancy, if conſi-· 
dered as the cauſe of miſery, by engaging in wor > 
that can never yield ſolid ſatisfaction, and betraying 
into the moſt ſhameful vices, and if conſequentiy it be 
deteſted as a real ill, muſt of neceſſity abate. And the 
ambitious fancy, if oppoſed i in the Zone manner with 
reſolution by better thought, muſt quit the field, and 
leave the mind free and diſincumbered in the purſuit 
of its better objects. Nor is the caſe different in in the 
hay of cowardice or fear of pain. For wen L 
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we leave this paſſion to grow upon us, and become 


our maſter, it will lead us to the moſt mean, abject 


and tormenting ſtate of life; if c6ntrariwiſe, it be op- 


poſed by a j eſtimation of real ill, it muſt nt. 
niſh of and the natural reſult of ſuch a practice 
muſt be the deliverance of the mind from numberleſs 
fears and uneaſineſſes, and the full eſtabliſhment of 
ſreedom and independency of mind, or impregnable 
virtue. When mind is made acquainted with 
the greateſt ilk it hath to fear, with its worſt ene- 
mies, its obſtructers or ſeducers from the purſuit of 
virtue, perceives them to be wholly from 1tſelf, and 
from falſe opinions, and feels its own power to con- 


then is the princi t in education gained, the re- 
2 a0 bat FF eating i ces of pleaſure 
and good to a ſevere trial, and of thus giving law 
qr inſtead of looſe reins to our affections. A 
ſence of virtue conſiſts, being once eſtabliſhed and 
confirmed in the mind, then may we adventure to 
teach youth to admire; becauſe this habit of examina- 
tion will teach them to admire with reaſon, and not 
ſuffer their admiration to run away with them, or to 
warm them to fuch a pitch as to obſcure their reaſon “. 
*Tis dangerous to give way to admiration by on 
and applauding” even what is truly great and good, 
without accuſtoming ourſelves to keep, if we may ſo 
ſpeak, ſo good a bridle-hand, as to be able to ſtop 
our fancy, and to make it ply to reaſon, and gi /e an 
account of its raptures to it whenever we pleaſe, The 
oer, as well as the rider, muſt be abſolute maſter of 
| his ſteed, and be able to let him out and take him in 
at his will. Do you not ſee how Bellerophon com- 
mands Pegaſus, how he keeps him in on our friends 
ring? And the ſame command that makes a good poet 
s neceſſary to prevent errors in life, which may not 


© This is Ariftoele's doftrine. It is likewiſe Arrian's in his com- 


mentary upon Epictetus. ; 
| impro- 


troul its appetites, and chaſtiſe and correct its fancies, 


power, this ſelf-controul, in which the very eſ- 


+. 
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which the digh Rights of 0s e an: intogdenian. 
not balanced by a cool and accurate judgment, expoſe, 
The eye and the ear ought car]y.to be formed to a juſt 


reliſh of true harmony. But we know by experience,. 


that one may become too zealous a lover of painting, 
architecture or muſic. The taſte of theſe arts may be 
juſt and well-formedy and therefore the admiration 
may not be fooliſh; and yet it may be very faulty and 
blameable. There are other vices belonging to love and 
admiration, beſides not knowing why we love and ap- 
laud. Intelligent love of the polite arts may have too 
large a ſhare of our affections, and enhance too much 
of our time and expence: It may warm the mind to a 
ridiculous extravagant exceſs, and take it off from 
more ſerious and important purſuits, The ſame may 
happen with reſpect to delight in botany, or any other 
ſcience, and to the love of ſpeculation and ſtudy in 
general. One may be too fond of contemplation, not 
merely to the prejudice of his health, but to the hurt 
of ſociety; as is moſt evidently the caſe, when a per- 
ſon of high birth and fortune, born to ſerve his country 
in the higher offices of the ſtate, contracts an averſion 
to action and buſineſs, and wholly devotes himſelf to 
any branch of | ive philoſophy. Nay, religious 
admiration itſelf may be exceſſive; for perſons may be 
ſo extaſied by rapturous adoration of the ſupreme Au- 
thor of all beauty and good, as to forget the unwea- 
ried activity in doing good, in which he ought chiefly 
to be imitated by his active creatures, and their own ' 
immediate connexion with mankind; and their firſt 
and main buſineſs reſulting from this natural union 
and dependence, namely; laying themſelves out to be 
uſeful to ſociety to the utmoſt of their power. Love 
of the firſt beauty may ſo engroſs the imagination, ſo 
tranſport and charm it; that the admirer may be unwil- | 
ling to be diſturbed in his devotion by the moſt neceſ- 
| fary and mbmentous duties of ſocial life. And in ge- ' 
neral, the beſt; the moſt reaſonable paſſions, if 7 
quen 
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quently indulged, without being called to an account 


at the bar of cool and ſedate reaſon, and made to ex. 
plain their foundation, and thus reſolved, as it were, 
into their firſt principles, will naturally become too 
ardent and impetuous to bear controul, occupy too 


large a ſhare in the mind, and fo juſtle reaſon out of 


its empire, and become abſolute maſters within our 
breaſts in the room of reaſon, which ought to be main- 
| tained ſovereign ruler there over every idea, fancy or 
affection. And hence it is, that the beſt. grounded 
affections, thro? over indulgence, and thro* the want 

of the diſcipline that hath been mentioned often, to- 
tally unhinge the mind, and create great diſorder in 
the inward oeconomy. *Tis not wrong and ill-found- 
ed opinions and paſſions only, which produce phrenzy: 
The beſt alſo may become very fatal to the mind, 
and out it, if we may fo ſpeak, In reality, every. af- 
fection, tho? never ſo reaſonable in its foundation, 
which is become too violent to bear to be ſtopt in its 
carreer, and brought to a deliberate trial, is in this re- 


ect extravagant, and conſequently a ee | 


Rep towards demency or madneſs. Now therefore, 
the only ſafeguard againſt this exceſs, this ardour and 


impetuoſity of the beſt affections, is to inure ourſelves 
to call all our affections often to a ſtrict account; and 
thus, by frequently exerciſing our reaſon in its proper 


province, to keep it up in full power, for 'tis its pre- 


valency over them all that makes a rational ſtate of 


mind. This prevalency of reaſon may juſtly be called 
preſence of reaſon or mind, becauſe, in conſequence 
of it, the mind is ever capable of diſcerning what is 
beſt and fitteſt, and of upholding its authority. But 
as often as reaſon exerts itſelf in catechizing our affec- 
tions, what elſe is the ſtandard by which it ought to 
meaſure and try them, but their tendencies in ref 

of public utility? This is the ſole ſtandard by which 
all our affections are to be regulated; for public uti- 
lity is the moſt valuable end, and what is ſuch muſt be 
the ultimate rule. And in proportion as one is ac- 
RITA h quainted 
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quainted with this meaſure, is he fitted for the trial 
and government of his opinions and paſſions. But it 
is not enough to know rules; the actual application of 
them is the chief thing. And therefore then is the 
mind well inſtructed and well diſciplined, or truly ra- 
tional, when reaſon preſiding, ſteadily and calmly ap- 
proportionates all the affections in their exerciſes to 
their beſt uſe and end, the public good. Tis in this 
ſenſe that reaſon is ſaid, even by thoſe philoſophers - 
who ſpeak moſt of cultivating our moral taſte or ſefiſe, — 
to be our ſuperior and guiding faculty. For by it 
ought every ſentiment to be often and profoundly 
canvaſſed in the cooleſt and ſtricteſt manner; and under 
its government, tho? excellent ſentiments may often 
warm the mind to a very ſublime pitch, yet the ge- 
neral or habitual temper of the mind is cool and ſe- 
date z for which cauſe, its conſtant preſidence is pro- 
perly termed prefence of mind, and in other words 
calmneſs or equanimity. * | 7. wy 
But what requires our cloſeſt watching is, leſt any 
falſe ideas of good | ſhould carry off our affections 
into unprofitable or hurtful purſuits ; and thereſore, 
the principal buſineſs of education is- to inure youth to 
take a juſt view of the goods of human life, and to 
place their chief happineſs not where fancy may chance 
to place it, but where nature-hath really fixed it, viz. * 
in a virtuous diſpoſition. The goods which divide 
human deſires Jr purſuits, are the riches of the mind 
and external advantages; and according to our eſti- 
mation of them ſuch muſt our conduct be. For where 
our treaſure is, there will our heart and affections be. 
Now, what the true value of external in compariſon 
of internal goods is, theſe reflections will eaſily ſhew- 
us. Firſt, it is evident from experience, that with 
regard to the public, tis virtuous induſtry, bene vo- 
lence, and reſignation to providence, that make a 
This doctrine is charmingly inculcated by Arrian, from whom 
— of the reaſonings here againſt the dectrine of Epicurus are 
ff, T ? | Fe bor ergy 
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worthy and beneficial member of ſociety. Secondly, 
with regard to private happineſs, this likewiſe is the 
beſt temper of mind. *Tis the affections which under 
the guidance of reaſon work towards the general 
of our kind, that are the pleaſanteſt exerciſes of the 
mind, either in their immediate exertions, or upon 
after reflexion, Thirdly, the goods of the body are 
unſtable and unſatisfactory, while they laſt, and they 
muſt ceaſe with our mortal part: But the improve- 
ments of the mind are not only of a ſtable unchangin 
kind, but everlaſting, the ſoul being immortal; . 
conſequently they follow us into another ſtate, in 
which we are ſtrip'd of our bodily organs, and conſe- 
tly..of all the inſtruments and means of mere 
carnal gratification, From theſe conſiderations it clearly 
follows, that it is wiſer and greater to deſpiſe external 
means of enjoyment than to poſſeſs them. And theſe 
are the truths which ought to be early inſinuated in- 
to and deeply impreſſed upon young minds. Nor is 
there indeed any part of real knowledge from which 
the mind may not eaſily and naturally be led to ſome, 
or rather all, of theſe uſeful and important reflexions, 
Every work of nature ſhews us in what the dignity, 
perfection and happineſs of the ſupreme cauſe conſiſts, 
viz. in the moſt benevolent; uſe of his knowledge and 
power. And in what elſe can the dignity, perfection, 
and happineſs of any intelligent active creature con- 
ſiſt, but in imitating and Toi like the ſupreme 
Mind, that is, in the beſt or moſt benevolent uſe of 
all his powers and faculties ; in improving our power 
for doing „and exerciſing it, as we have opportu- 
nity, to the greateſt good of our fellow-creatures ? All 
nature muſt be reverſed before this can ceaſe to be 
true, That a well improved underſtanding and be- 
nevolent orderly affections, duly ſubmitted to the go- 
vernment of reaſon, conſtitute our higheſt excellence, 
merit and happineſs.” While the Author of the 
world governs all things by the beſt laws and in the 
moſt excellent manner; while by the conſtitution 55 
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the human mind it continues to be more charmed wich 
the contemplation of order, harmony and good, than 
of confuſion, diſcord and ill 3 nay, while * con- 
tinues to be reaſon, or underſtanding and judgment 
to be preferable to ignorance and 2 it muſt 
be an unchangeable truth, That virtue, or an im» 
proved and well · govern mind, is our nobleſt and 
|, or moſt perfect ſtate: And the and 
the perfection of a being cin no more jar or differ, than 
the eſſence of a thing can differ from itſelf. But it 
is not our bufineſs here to conſirm this truth. All we 
have to obſerve is, that if the power or habit of bring 
ing our fancies and affections to a fair trial, by ſome 
accurately conſidered and improved ſtandard, in con- 
ſequence of right inſtitution. and diſcipline, be firmly 
eſtabliſhed in the mind, the chief point of education is 
gained; and there is no danger that our affections go 
wrong or miſlead us. For what hath been faid of ra- 
tional government with reſpect to admiration, and the 
other affections which have been mentioned, is equal- 
ly applicable to, all the reſt, to love of fame, — of 
power, compaſſion, reſentment, friendſhip, and natu- 
ral affections, p properly ſo called. They are then all 
of them in their due tones, when they operate under 
the preſidence and direction of reaſon, towards the 
greater good of our kind, But that we may leave 
noue of them unconſidered i in an enquiry c 28 
what is principal in education, viz. the righ 
pline of the paſſions, inſtead of laining DNS Hh 
on the doctrine of the beſt mor n this ſubj 


(for I have hitherto been wy ik upon ome 


of their ſage precepts). I give you the ſubſtance 
of a dialogue concerning the — between two phi 
loſophers of very different e upon this head. 
The one maintained, that all our affections tending 
towards intereſting us in the of others, ought 
to be extirpated, and that ſelf-intefeſt was the only 


dee Arrian upon —_ 
201, 
ding 
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thing we had to mind, and therefore ſelf. love was the- 


only legitimate principle in our frame, and all the 


reſt were to be curb'd, or rather lop'd off, as invaders 


= its property. The other maintained, that every 
eftion originally implanted in us is neceſſary to our 


dignity and happineſs, and capable of very noble im- 


provement, and that the affections which engage us 


in the intereſts of others are ſo far from being contra- 


ty to ſelf-intereſt, that without them ſelf-love would 


be robb'd of its beſt means bf giving us enjoyment, 


or gratifying itſelf, The former, I think, was called 
3 a diſciple of Epicurus. The other fol- 
lowed Plato, and his name was Hermogenes, _ 

Speuſippus finding Hermogenes indiſpoſed, took 
occaſion to tell him, that it was high time for him, 
after having impaired his health ſo much by his con- 
tinued application to public affairs, and his patriotiſm; 
4s it is called, to mind himſelf. For, ſaid he, one's 
ſelf is one's all, and what can deſerve the name of fol- 
ly, if to waſte and conſume one's all for others be 
not? *Tis demonſtration, continued he, that it is 


the height of wiſdom to purſue our true intereſt, But 


how can the advantage of others, when it is directly 
contrary to private quiet, eaſe and good, be our own 
intereſt or happineſs ? | 
Hermogenes replied in a pleaſant manner, I know; 
my friend, for a friend, a very good friend you are 
by your conſtitution, in ſpite of your very unfriendly 
— [y Il know, my friend, that you ſo far fol- 
ow the ſage founder of the ſelfiſh doctrine you pro- 
feſs, that you have not only avoided all ſhare in pub- 
lic buſineſs, all offices or employments in the ſtate 
but likewiſe all family engagements and cares. For I 
—— it is not nature but philoſophy that has 
made you obſtinately refuſe ſo many ſollicitations to 
change your batchelor ſtate, and become huſband, fa- 
ther, and head of a family, 
Sp. I am glad to find you ſo well as to be diſpoſed 
to rally, I indeed intended very grave and kind ad- 
Wi vice 
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vice to you, whoſe preſent diſorder is intirely owing 
to your vu, for the public, which is to you more 
than wife and children, hay than yourſelf, through the 
influence not of nature ſurely, the firſt and ſtrongeſt 
principle in which is ſelf-preſetvation, if it be not the 
only one of her growth, as I am apt to think. But 
that I may have the better title to claim a hearing from 
you in my turn, I am very willing to liſten to what 
you may have to ſuggeſt, in concert, no doubrwith 
my other relations, about changing my condition. 

HER. I did not, indeed, my friend, intend to enter 
upon that ſubject with you. I meant no more than an 
encomium upon the ſagacious inſight into human na- 
ture of your great maſter in philoſophy. | 

Sr. What is it, pray? 

Hz. Why, I think he well underſtood the power 
of nature, and gave an advice to his diſciples, without 
following whic they can never attain to the wiſe ſelf- 
intereſtedneſs he rakes tb be the pettetion of wiſdom, 
*T'was on this account he ſagely exhorted his followers, 
neither to beget children nor to engage in public af- 
fairs. There was no dealing with nature, he foreſaw, 
while theſe alluring objects ſtood in the way. Rela- 
tions, friends, countrymen, laws, politics, conſtitu- 
tions, the beauty and order of government, and the 
intereſt of ſociety and mankind were objects which he 
well undetſtood, would naturally raiſe a ſtronger at- 
fection than any which was grounded upon the narrow 
bottom of mere ſelf, His advice, therefore, not to 
marry, nor engage at all in the public, was wiſe and 
ſuitable to his deſign, There is no way to be truly a 
diſciple of this philoſophy, bur to leave family, friends, | 
country and ſociety, to cleave to it. And in good 
2 who would not do it if it were happinels to 

o f102. 

Se. And what can be more evident than that it is 
ſo. For where is happineſs to be found? Not ſure 
without one's ſelf? Not ſure in perplexing cares and 
coils? Not in facrificing _—_ and every enjoyment 

9 at” 
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to provide for others? Pray think but a moment upon 
this one plain queſtion, Is my happineſs another's, or 
is it my own? Can any thing be my intereſt but my 
own intereſt ? - $108 | 
© Hex, I know this is your philoſopher's way of rea- 
ſoning,—and no doubt you were juſt going to tell me, 
with him, Suffer not yourſelf to be impoſed upon. 
Beware of the illuſion of deſigning politicians. Take 
my word for it, there is naturally no ſuch thing as 
ſociety among mankind. Thoſe who affirm there is, 
only abuſe your credulity, The generous affections, 
as they are called, are a political engraftment upon 
nature— Have I not prevented you ? | 
Sp, Is it not really ſo? Chi + 

Hes. If it be, may I not aſk Epicurus, or an 
of his followers, how this concerns them? Leave 
us, pray, in quiet SD of our error. What 
damage will you ſuffer, if all but you and your fol- 
lowers ſhould be perſuaded that there is a natural 
ſociety among mankind, and that we ought to do 
all in our power for its ſupport? Why ſo much 
concern for us? What can induce you to light your 
lamp and ſpend whole nights in your ſtudy for our 
fakes? Why are you at the pains of compoſing ſo ma- 
ny books? You will tell us, it is with a view of un- 
deceiving us in theſe particulars, * That the Gods inte- 
reſt themſelves in our affairs, and that happineſs con- 
ſiſts in ſomething elſe than in ſelfiſhneſs.” But what 
is it to you, whether others form a right judgment 
on theſe points or not? What tie is there between 
you and us? Have you any compaſſion for the ſheep 
becauſe they ſubmit to be ſhorn, milked and ſlaughter- 

ed? Ought not you to wiſh that men, Julled to ſleep 
and enchanted by falſe philoſophy. or deſigning poli- 
tics, would as tamely deliver themſelves to the di- 
rection of you and your companions In ſhort, what 
was it depriv*d Epicurus of his reſt, and engaged him 
to write all he publiſhed? Nature, without doubt, 
that moſt powerful principle of human motions, 
ſtrongly influenced him, and. forced his ran >> 

pite 
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ſpite of all the reſiſtance he could make; ſuch is the 
invincible force of the ſocial principle in the human 


mind,—As it is neither poſſible, my friend, nor con- 
ceivable that a vine ſhould ſhoot like an olive tree, 
and not according to the impulſe of its own nature ; 
ſo neither is it poſſible for man to diveſt himſelf in- 
tirely of human affections, ' If you caſtrate a man you 
cannot extinguiſh all carnal deſires in him. Thus Epi- 
curus, as much as in him lies, has cut off in theory all 
the relations of huſband, father, maſter of a family, 
citizen, friend, but the ſeveral inclinations of human 
nature were ſtill intire in him, and had their influence 


even when he imagined he was oppoſing them. It 


was no more in his power to id himſelf of thoſe than 
it was in that of the Pyrrhoniſts to throw away or put 
out their ſenſes, tho* no ſet of men ever took ſo much 
pains to do it. | V+ 4 1 

Sp, Sure you do not call this reaſoning. But this 
is the way with thoſe who have once allowed them- 
ſelves to be worked into an enthuſiaſtic admiration 
of what they call beauty and order; they like to rant 
and declaim, giving way to their enchanted imagina- 
tions, and will not come to cloſe and cool argumenta- 
tion. | | 
HR. I am, I aſſure you, at preſent, in a very 
cool mood, and am willing to debate this point 


with you in the coldeſt mannes you pleaſe, Let me 


therefore, in order to ſtate the caſe, that we may not 
wrangle about words, only aſk you plainly your opi- 


nion, Whether you think kindneſs of every ſort, 


tenderneſs, compaſſion, and in ſhort, all public affec- 
tion, ſhould be induſtriouſiy ſuppreſſed, and as. mere 
folly and weakneſs of nature, be reliſted and over- 
come, that by this means there may be nothung re- 
maining in us, which is contrary to a direct ſelf- end; 


nothing which may ſtand in oppoſition to a ſteady 


and deliberate purſuit of the moſt narrowly confined 
ſelf- intereſt? Is this your opinion? 


All this is ſiom Arrian, ut ſupra. 
SN” Sr. 
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Sr. That is neither my opinion nor my. maſter's, . 
as you call him, R 
HER. What then do you maintain? 
© Sp, I do not fay, that ſocial love, friendſhip, grati- 
tude, or whatever elſe by its nature taking place of 
the ſelf-intereſting paſſions, draws us out of ourſelves, 
and makes us diſregardful of our own ſafety, conve- 
nience and good, ought to be _—_— that 
would be to grant, that they are of nature*s growth; 
but that they are contrary to the only affections of na- 
ture's implantation, and ought to be kept out as ene- 
= to private intereſt, and diſturbers of our happi- 
1 * * | 
Hz, I underſtand you, But whence then come 
theſe affections, if they are not natural to us? 
Sp. They are all the offspring of political flattery. 
HeR. But if they have a father they muſt likewiſe 
have a mother. Upon what ſtock or principle in hu- 
mo nature are they begot or grafted, call it what you 
leaſe * : 
., Sp. I did not intend to miſlead from the argument 
by an allegory, when I called them the offspring of 
political flattery,—But if you would know their mo- 
ther, 1t is the pride natural to mankind, upon which 
they are begot. ö 
Hex. So be it, Let us examine a little into the na- 
ture of this pride, without which, I think, you have 
owned, a ſocial principle could not poſſibly have taken 
root in any human breaſt. For to ſhew you how 
much I am diſpoſed to avoid rant, and even allegory 
too, let me tell you, almoſt in logical form, that if 
by the pride you have repreſented as the principle u 
on which political flattery works, and only can — 4 
in order to excite in us any ſocial regard to others, if, 
I ſay, by it you mean any principle in our nature im- 
pelling us to affect the regard of others, your argument 
amounts to this: There is naturally in the human 
breaſt no regard to others but what is grafted by art 
or flattery, upon a principle in our nature that is in 
itlelf regard to others.“ 5 | 
SP, 
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Sr. Iprofeſs I can ſee no ſophiſtry in ſaying, chat 
there is no other regard to others natural to us, but 


deſire of eſteem, and of power and intereſt with others 


by that means; and that all other affections that re- 
ſpect others, which work contrary to ſelf-intereſt, are 
political miſguidances of our natural appetite after 
praiſe and power. But had you aſked me to define 


the pride natural to us, you would have had no occa - 


ſion for this ſubtlety, by which, no doubt, you thought 
to demoliſh or confound: me at once. For 1 ſhould 
not have called pride regard to others, but a deſire to 
greaten ourſelves in the opinion of others. But to 
make ſhorter work with our diſpute, or to reduce it 
into a narrower compaſs, let me tell you what I aſſert 
is, That ſelf- love, or the deſire of private good, is the 
only affection or principle natural to man, and that in- 
to however many * — purſuits this one principle 
may be drawn by differing ideas or opinions of good, 
yet whatever any one purſues, that good is purſued 
by him under the notion of private good. „ 

HER. Why, truly, if this be all you have to ſay, 
dur difpute will indeed be very ſoon over. For I 
know none who have aſſerted, that we can be pleaſed 
without having pleaſure ; or purſue as good what we 
do not conceive to be good. At leaſt, for my own 
part I am ready to grant to you, that the man who 
places his good or happineſs in ſerving the public, is 
as ſelfiſh as he who places it in cating and drinking. 
For had he not ſupreme pleaſure in benevolence z or 
did he not place his happineſs more in it than in any 
thing elſe, he would not purſue benevolence, but that 
ſomething elſe, whatever it is, which he apprehended 
to be a greater good. As frivolous as you may think 
this conceſſion you have now made to me, yet if you 
ſtick to it, our diſpute is indeed brought to a very 
narrow point. For it will not be, how many various 
opinions of good, men may artfully be miſled into by 
flattery, or other methods; nor whether all men are 
not equally ſelfiſn; but merely who is wiſeſt for him- 
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ſelf, or who underſtands his intereſt and good beſt, Tf 
I do not miſtake you, you own that ſelf- love is not 
what conſtitutes happineſs, but barely the principle that 
excites to the purſuit of pleaſure or gratification. So 
- .that the queſtion between us will be, whether nature 
hath placed the true happineſs of mankind in the exer- 
ciſes of ſocial affections and benevolence ; or it is ill- 
grounded fancy which hath miſled ſome men to do ſo, 
contrary to the direction and inſtigation of nature. 
Sp. Now you have fairly ſtated the queſtion, 
HER. If I have, then I may expect that you are to 
proye to me, That in the ſyſtem of mankind, the in- 
tereſt of the private nature is directly oppoſite to that 
of the common one; the intereſt of the particulars di- 
rectly oppoſite to that of the public in general: For 
if to be well- affected towards the public intereſt be 
one's own private intereſt or good, then .muſt virtue, 
or benevolence and its exerciſes, be the advantage, and 
vice, or diſregardleſneſs of the public, be the injury and 
diſadvantage of every individual, Now, not to men- 
tion that ſuch a conſtitution would be very unlike to 
what we obſerve elſewhere in nature; for in no vege- 
table or animal body, is any part or member ever ſup- - 
poſed to be in a good or proſperous ſtate as to itſelf, 
when it is under a contrary diſpoſition, and in an un- 
natural growth or habit as to its whole: Not to men- 
tion this conſideration, ſince it only affords a mere 
preſumption, that we may expect to find the ſame 
good order and regular conſtitution in minds. Let 
me aſk you, whether theſe affections which draw us 
out of ourſelves, ſo as to engage us in hazards, toils 
and hardſhips, whether they be natural to us, or only 
raiſcd in us hy falſe opinions of good, muſt not be 
exceeding powerful, and therefore exceeding pleaſant ; 
for according to the conceſſion I have made, and ſhall 
not retract, motives are powerful in proportion to the 
opinion we have of the goods they ſer before us. 
Sp. What affections do you mean? For, if I grant 
on the one hand, that when family cares, for ym 
BR make 
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make us negle& our own ſuſtinance, and expoſe our- 
ſelves to great ſufferings, the affections and the ideas 
of good, exciting and ſupporting them muſt be very 
ſtrong z it muſt be owned, on the other, that anger, re- 
venge, and many other paſſions, which ruſh us into no 
leſs toilſom and hazardous outrages, are likewiſe very 
impetuous, and conſequently inflamed and maintained 
by no leſs ſtrong ideas of good. The fatigues, ſuffer. 
ings or perils, paſſions drive us upon, will only prove 
their force, and the power of the fancies which inflame 
them, it will not prove them to be wiſe. Men, 
whateyer they do or purſue, whether they ſcratch 
themſelves or others, if I may be allowed to uſe fo 
homely a phraſe, are pleaſed with ſo doing, while 
the fancy and appetite prevails. But in order to judge 
of affections, whenceſoever they ariſe, that is, by 
whatever opinions they are excited, the only rule is, 
to compare ſedately the pleaſure with the pain they 
bring; according to the ſage maxim, which indeed 
contains the whole of wiſdom. . Nocet empta 
dolore voluptas. If there be any ſuch thing as wiſ- 
dom or prudence this muſt be its meaſure; for there 
can be no other ultimate ſtandard of things but the 
quantity of real ſatisfaction they bring; and therefore, 
unleſs pleaſure be ſuperior to all the pain that ſucceeds 
it, the balance lies on the fide of pain and not of plea- 
ſure. Now, according to this * as I muſt give u 
revenge, raging luſt, furious avarice, and every fuch 
paſſion, which not ſeeing one inch before them, runs 
us upon terrible ſhelves and rocks; ſo you muſt, for 
the ſame reaſon give up with patriotiſm, heroiſm, 
magnanimity, and all the · ſo much boaſted of public 
affections, indulgence to which is no leſs dangerous to 
ſafety, eaſe, quiet, health, and the chief of goods, 
coi undiſturbed repoſe, miſcalled, by reproach, indc- 
ence, 5 | | 

HR. Now, I apprehend you have diſcloſed your 
whole ſyſtem. And indeed I am fo far from being 
againſt your ſtandard, that I think reaſon, calm reaſon, 
FR! L 4 | _  oughr 
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ought jo proces over and guide all our purſuits, - Sa 
far therefore we are agreed. But let our enjoyments 
be as calm and ſedate as you pleaſe, as remote from 
all theſe tranſports and warmths of fancy, which hin- 
der us from n their conſequences, and ſo from 
making a fair 1 of true advantage, pleaſute, 
or intereſt — yet ſtill enjoyments we muſt have. Now, 
J would fain know, whether the public affections, 
which according to your ſyſtem are not natural to us, 
but introductd into our minds by art and opinion, be 
not ſuch a ſource of enjoyment to us, that if it were 
intirely cut off, our proviſion for happineſs would be 
very narrow and ſcanty? If they may be ſo regulated 
as to be means of enjoyment to us, without involving 
us in pains ſuperior to the pleaſure they afford, whe- 
ther they proceed from nature or from art and opini- 
on, they ought to be preſerved as ſuch, Without ap- 
ite or affection no one thing can pleaſe us more than 
another, that is, there could be no pleaſure, no en- 
Joyment at all. Wherefore, the more appetites and 
affections we have, the greater capacity we have for 
happineſs. And the concluſion from this, according 
to your own principle, ſhould, muſt be, that none of 
our affections, that we have, or may have the power 
and means of gratifying, ought to be ſuppreſſed or ex- 
tirpated. That they ſhould be regulated, in conſe- 
—_— of your maxim, from which I do not diſſent, 
o as that they may not create us more pain and unea- 
ſineſs than pleaſure, I own : But that they ſhould be 
rooted out, I deny, ſince that would be to diminiſh 
or reſtrict our capacity of enjoyment. Now, for my 
own part, as I think our affections or appetites after 
ſenſible gratifications ought not to be totally erazed, 
but on the contrary, to be indulged within wiſe and 
regular bounds, as one part of our capacity for receiv- 
ing gratifications ; ſo I think the affections which have 
ſomething in others for their objects, their good, their 
love and approbation, or whatever it be, ought not 
to be extirpated, but to be regulated; becauſe, where- 
| as 
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as being extirpated, we would be incapable of receiv- 
ing enjoy ment by them, and ſo our furniture for hap- 
pineſs would be leſſened, while they are duly govern- 
ed, we may have pleaſures from them that are not the 
leaſt conſiderable ones, in our ſtock or proviſion. For 
in truth I can't help thinking, that were theſe taken 
away, ſo very few capacities of cnjoyment would re- 
main to us, that if they be from art, we are more ab- 
liged to ſuch art than to nature for our proviſion. 

Se. Do you then think that the r or alfec- 
tions which carry us out of, ar beyond ourſelves, and 
have ſomethings in others far their end, often very in- 
compatible with private gaad, are as ſelfiſh, as thoſe 
which immediately - refpect and terminate in qur own 
private and ſeparate adva ? = 

Hz, Pray, my friend, let us avaid all equivoca- 
tions and quibblings with words, as much as poſſible. 
If by ſelfiſh, you underſtand terminating in ſome pri- 
vate intereſt, as its ultimate good, then to ſay the af- 
fections which carry us beyond ourſelves, ta ſomething 
in others as their end, are as ſelfiſh as thoſe which ter- 
minate directly and immediately in ourſelves, would be 
to ſay, thoſe which have not ſome private good: for 
their immediate end, have private good as much for - 
their immediate end as thoſe which have it. But if 
by ſelfiſh be meant, either what ever is a part of our- 
ſelves, as all our feelings, all our ſenſations or ſenti- 
ments, and all the affections and appetites which work 
in us, and affect ys by their motions are,—or whatever 
may be a mean of pain or pleaſure to us, however 
diſtant from our immediate ſelves that object may be, 
then are all our ſenſations, ſentiments, feelings, affecti- 
ons, and all the objects and means whereby we 
receive pain or pleaſure, equally ſelfiſn. But why a- 
gain have recourſe to mere definitions of the vanious 
ſenſes in which ſelf and ſelfiſn may be uſed, fince we 
have both agreed, that it is only goad or pleaſure, 
apprehended as ſuch, that can be 44 854 or move our 
affection towards it 3 and vice verſa, only ill or pain, 


apprehended 
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apprehended as ſuch, that can be hated or move our 
averſion, For if we adhere to this ſimple truth (and 
r KE be ſimpler, ſince it is really to ſay no 
more than that 5 is pleaſure, and pain pain) all 
that remains, all that can remain to be debated is, 
what pleaſures, all things fairly computed, are the moſt 
eligible. For he who computes and chooſes beſt, is 
certainly wiſeſt for himſelf. And if affections operat- 
ing fteadily towards the good of our kind, which are 
called virtuous affections, be really, upon a fair calcu- 
tion, the beſt means of ſclf-enjoyment, the moſt eli- 
gible pleaſures; then is virtue the beſt choice. In 
fuch reafoning we'beg nothing, for it is taking nothing 
for granted without proof, to give the name of virtuous 
| affections to thoſe which are directed gowards the pub- 
lic good by and with ' conſcious free choice, and the 
name of vitious to thoſe which with free conſcious 
choice work contrary to public good, if there really 
be any difference between public good and public ill, 
or the happineſs and miſery of mankind, In fine, | 
therefore, the debate . us is, whether ſocial and 
benevolent affections are not the beſt gratifications we 
know any thing of, in confequence of the frame and' 
conſtitution of the human mind? It would be to de- 
ſert this queſtion to ſay, that tho? it were yielded that 
they are excellent, nay the beſt pleaſures we know, 
yet it is art that brings this pleaſure about, and not 
nature. For that much muſt be dane by art to bi ing 
the human mind to its beſt ſtate, as well as to cal. 
all flowers and plants to their reſpective perfections, I 
grant 3 yet this being confeſſed,” it vil not follow, 
that the beſt ſtate we can be brought to, by proper 
culture, is not the intention of nature, with regard to 
us, in the fame ſenſe that the moſt perfect ſtate plants 
and flowers can be cultivated to, by proper care and 
art, is allowed to be the 1 intention of nature with re- 
to them, fince it is plain, that with regard to 
minds, as well as to vegetable bodies, the effects of all, 


_ different forts of applications muſt be of nature's ſettle- 
ment 
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ment or appointment. Vegetables are cultivated by 
art, yet art does not create, but only brings forth a 
certain effect, fixed by nature as the effect of certain 
applications. In like manner, minds open and ex- 
pand, become capable of reliſhing knowledge and car- 
rying on curious reſearches; and they are improved 
into a ſocial and benevolent diſpoſition, and a capa- 
city of eaſily, readily and juſtly diſcerning the public 
good, by proper care in the cultivation and exerciſe 
of their faculties ; but in this caſe, likewiſe, art does not 
create, but only brings forth the moral effects appointed 
by nature to be the effects of certain means of moral 
cultivation and exerciſe. Had not nature ſo conſtituted 
or determined the human mind, that the image of pro- 
portion, the image of beauty and order, the image of 
power, the image of public good, ſhould be pleaſing 
to us, they could never be rendered fo by any art. 
Sy. Hold there, pray; for granting all that you 
have ſaid on the ſubject beſides, I would but juſt 
know how you can: poſſibly, upon this hypotheſis; 
account for the preſent ſtate” of mankind, amon 
whom we ſee few acquainted with the charms of pro- 
portion, nay, many in love with diſproportion ir- 
regularity ; very few, indeed, not intoxicated with 
the loye of power, but very few captivated by what 
you Platoniſts call in your lauguage the moral ſpecies, 
and the chief of beauties and goods, public good. Does 
not this variety, this contrariety, rather, among man- 
kind, prove that nature hath fixed nothing, but that 
chance or art does all, moulds minds into any forms, 
gives them any caſts, and faſhions and refaſhions, 
makes and unmakes tempers and affections without 
any rule, or at leaſt in ways and manners we cannot 
aſcertain, per "os 
HER. Would you keep, my friend, to this ob- 
jection, I think I could eafily explain this phenome- 
non very conſiſtently with what I have affirmed of 
nature. p af Pry | | 
p. Go on, it you . 71 (Os £2 
. | Rage Hts. 
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Her. That ſome men have no notion of proportk. | 
on, ſuppoſe in architecture, will only prove that the 
mind muſt be opened or prepared to comprehend and 
reliſh proportion: It of 4 prove, there is not an 
original aptitude in the human mind to be cultivated 
into this taſte, in conſequence of an original determi- 
nation of. the mind to receive 8 from the view 
of proportion or ſymmetry. The very thing is daily 
owned with reſpect to proportion of another kind, 
that harmony, namely, which we call muſic. Is there 
no ſuch thing as muſic ; are there no fixed proporti- 
ons re ſpecting ſounds of nature's inſtitution, and which 
cannot be changed, becauſe the plurality of mankind 
are unacquainted with theſe true proportions, and take 
up with noiſe very grating to a well-formed ear? To 
fay, which is fact, that the ear and the eye muſt be 
formed by right inſtitution, in order to have a quick 
and juſt reliſh of the harmonies with which theſe 
ſenſes may be entertained, is no more than ta ſay, that 
this part of our happineſs is made by nature depen» 
dent upon culture or education : For aſk yourſelf, 
whether there could be any ſuch arts as architecture 
or muſic, were there not ions and harmonies 
ſettled by nature; and you mult immediately perceive, 
in general, that there can be no arts but in conſequence 
of laws, connexions and determinations ſettled by na- 
ture, Whatever change is introduced by mechanical 
arts into a body, is ſo introduced, becauſe nature hath 
fixed the effects of certain operations upon bodies, and 
whatever is produced or introduced into minds, to 
the better or to the worſe, is brought about becauſe 
nature hath ſettled all the effects of all the different 
mental applications and operations, as well as of bodily 
ones. hen I fay certain good modifications of the 
mind, which make it a better diſpoſed member of the 
general community of mankind, are natural, I neither 
ſay that they can be produced without art, nor do 1 
ſay the contrary modifications are not, natural, or that 
they may not be brought about by corruptive applica- 


tions 
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tions and exceſſes. All I fay is, that in conſequence 
of the conſtitution of the human mind, and of the 
ſettled connexions relating to it, there is an art of im- 
proving, as well as a method of depraving the human 
mind: And that as we would think it unreaſonable to 
ſay, That becauſe plants and flowers may be neglected, 
and ſo never arrive to their moſt beautiful and per- 
fect ſtate, therefore their moſt beautiful and perfoct 
ftate to which they may be brought by proper culture, 
is not the ſtate nature intended; fo it muſt be equal- 
ly unreaſonable, by parity of argument, to ſay, that 
becauſe there are various ways of corrupting human 
minds, therefore the beautiful ftate to which they may 
be improved and trained by care, early begun and 

ſteadily purſued, is-not the ſtate nature intended them 
for. Let me juſt add, that nothing could be more 
abſurd, than to Ts GS, that there is 4 
tfection and imperfection with re to every ve- 
Letable, and that mental powers gd oh are the 
only ones in nature to which neither perfeftion not 
imperfection can be attributed. But if this be ſo, then 
?twere to be wiſhed men would enquire into the per- 
ſection attainable by the human mind, and into the 
arts of bringing the human mind early to fuch per- 
fection. Indeed we ſee, confeſs and admire every day, 
in many inſtances, ancient and modern, the perfection 
attainable by the human mind. And this is gone othet 
but a benevolent diſpoſition united with the 1 
of diſoerning and purſuing the good of manki | 
is this we admire as the beauty, the ſtrength, the glo- 
ty of an Epaminondas, a Scipio, and every great cha- 
tacter in hiſtory, And if we cannot help admiring 
this perfection, and conſidering it as yielding greater 
happineſs, even in adverſity, than the moſt luxuriant 
proſperity can afford to one of the reverſe temper and 
character, let us own the human mind is made to 
| approve and to purſue virtue, and that virtue, and 
virtue alone, is true honour and happineſs,— and for- 
king all other meaner cares and ſtudies, let us 11 

| . | far 
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firſt, hew we may improve daily in virtue ourſelves, 
and next, how we may form our youth early to the, 
love of virtue, and to the capacity of quickly and rea- 


dily diſcerning what the love of it, i. e. the love of 
public juſtice, liberty and happineſs requires in every 


condition, circumſtance, and incident of human life. 
For human life is ſo diverſified and chequered as it is, 
merely, that it may be a ſchool for training, and a 


theatre for exerciſing and diſplaying various virtues, — 


and after formation and trial, cometh in its due place, 
the time and ſcene of rewards, % 
Sp. You are, as to your ſect generally happens, 
immediately warmed by the very name of virtue. 
However, I can't but own, that ſome definitions and 
rinciples you have cooly enough laid down in the 
ginning of this diſcourſe, begin to ſtagger me a 
little, and to create a ſuſpicion in my mind, that ſome 
of the maxims which I have hitherto been accuſtomed 
to take on truſt in my reaſonings about virtue, and 
the obligations to it, may be at bottom but quibbles. 
Tam far from being weary of the diſcourſe ; but would, 
before I venture further, have ſome time to recollect 
what hath paſſed, and to examine accurately with my 
ſelf, What we of our ſect mean by ſelfiſh, and what 
by diſintereſted, what by natural, and what by artificial.“ 
You, I find, are willing to take theſe words in any 
ſenſe we pleaſe, if we will keep to it. And I own, 
that when one of a lively warm genius comes to paint 
out to me virtuous characters, men capable of ſerving 
the public, and ſolely delighting in ſo employing 
themſelves, I can't help loving, admiring, and am- 
birioning the character, whether this be nature or the 
effect of education. bar gs; | 
HR. Well do Iknow, my ſriend, that your heart 
and your philoſophy are at variance; and ſo it was 
with your grand maſter, You are none of thoſe who 
have taken up Epicurus's doctrine to be a ſcreen to 
them againſt the natural upbraidings of their conſci- 
ences for the diſſoluteneſs of their manners. On the 
| | contrary, 


7 


contrary, the honeſty of our heart and practice, I 
know, often makes bold ſtruggles within you, againſt 


a ſyſtem of opinions, the general prevalence of Which, 


you cannot but ſee and own, muſt deftroy all that is 
eat or glorious in human life. For did they once 


pread and become univerſal, who would labour for 


ſociety, who would contend for liberty, who would 
toil for the improvement of the arts of peace, or-who 
would riſk their lives in war for public good ?—Have 
you conſidered, that according to the philoſophy you 
now and then maintain, all the great legiſlators and 
patriots in ancient and modern times, which are the 
glory of mankind, are fools *? 

Sp. Away with the mean, ungrateful thought.— 
Any doctrines which reſult in ſuch a baſe, ungenerous, 
ignominious concluſion, mult be falſe. Bur you have 
now warmed me too much to be able to judge. 


HE R. Let us not, however part till I have added, 


That if thoſe grout. men in hiſtory, to whoſe labours 
human ſociety have owed their happineſs, their uſeful 
arts, their excellent laws and policies, their liberty, be 
truly great, a real honour to mankind, and were truly 
happy, whatever fate they had, thro* whatever oppo- 
ſition and perſecution they paſſed, —then to cherifh the 


benevolent diſpoſition, and to educate in the knowledge + 


of the intereſts of mankind, is the way to train youth 
to true happineſs and greatneſs ; and therefore the 
true education, and the moſt uſeful ſtudy and em- 
ployment of the experienced. But I have done, be- 
ing unwilling to tire ou. 


In theſe recitals, my friend, of converſations, every 
thing, almoſt, relating to ancient education, hath 
been handled, two things only excepted : Their care 
to accuſtom youth to read proſe and verſe with intel- 
ligent graceful voice and geſture; for this, you know, 
was the chief part of what they called muſic amongſt 
the Greeks: And their care to unite, with their ſtu- 


* Thus Cicero, de finibus, charges and reaſons againſt Epieurus. 


dies 


* 
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dies, ſuch exerciſes as tended to give health, vigour 
and grace of body ; and at the ſame time, to Sri 
betimes a manly inttepidity and 1:7 mr of mind in 


danger. But as your queſtions chiefly regarded the 
inſtructive or didactic part of education, I think it 


- hath been ſufficiently anſwered. We find they prefer- 


red to ptivate or public education a middle way be- 
tween tlie two, in which there would be place for 
exciting emulation, and yet ſufficient care could be ta- 
ken of the morals of youth, and due regard be had to 
variety of genius's.—We have obſerved how neceſſary 


they chought it was, to join good diſcipline and right 


actice with inſtruction, in order to form good ha- 
its. And we have found that the chief end of all 
their inſtructions being to fit and qualify youth for 
the various duties of life, in its different ſtations, con- 
ditions and relations, they took care to render all the 
arts ſubſervient to this leſſon, by which means the 
leſſon was agreeably ſweetened and diverſified, and, 
at the ſame time, a juſt taſte was alſo formed of beau- 
ty in writing, and in every other ingenious art. In 
theſe converſations it hath alſo been enquired, why. 
nature hath left ſo much to education or art; or why 
the happineſs of eyery particular is ſo dependent up- 
on the examples, the manners, and the inſtructions of 
others. This momentuous queſtion hath been fully 
treated of, and in diſcuſſing it, we have had full oc- 
caſion to ſhew the ſentiments of the ancients concern- 
ing the rich * of the human mind, and the 
rfection to which it might be brought by r 
— and likewiſe to delineate — OW | 
branches of that culture, which would foon eſtabliſh 
virtuous habits, right ſelf- government, and the _— 
9 of judging concerning good and evil, fit and un- 
t, with relation to private or public happineſs in the 
moſt complicated caſes. That I may not tire inſtead 
of ſatisfying you, I hall add no more upon this moſt 
unportant ſubject, but one admirable converſation be- 
tween Socrates and Demodocus, who came to the for- 
"ot mer 
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mer with his ſon Theages, to eonſylt with him about 
his education . n eg 

DM. I have ſomething, Socrates, that I would 
gladly communicate to you if you are at leiſure; nay, 
if your buſineſs be not of very great conſequence, I 
could wiſh you would take leiſure for my fake to hear 
me, = * 

Soc. I am quite at leiſure, eſpecially if I can be of 
any uſe to you, Therefore, pray, tell me what you 
have to ſay, * kick vx . 

Dru. Shall we then retire a little into the portico 
of Jupiter the Saver, which is here juſt by. © 

Soc. So be it; if you chooſe it. | | 

Dru. Let us go then, Socrates, ' There is a great 
affinity, methinks, between' the condition of plants; 
and all the fruits of the earth, nay, and that of all ani- 
mals too, and the condition of mankind. We who 
apply ourſelves to agriculture, find it eaſy enough to 
do all the preparatory work for planting 3 and even 
the planting buſineſs itſelf is ſoon diſpatched : But af- 
ter what we have planted hath taken. root, and begins 
to live, then the plant requires no ſmall} care and cul- 
ture. That after-work, of cheriſhing and cultivating 
plants to their perfection is very difficult. And ſo it 
appears to me to be with regard to men. For I judge 
of other men's experience by my own. The planting 
or generation, call it which you will; of this ſon of 
mine was an eaſy matter: But ring him up and 
educating him hath coſt me many an anxious "thought; 
much trouble and ſollicitude. I have many things to 
ſay on this ſubject, ſuch are my concerns and fears. — 
But a deſire which hath lately ſeized him greatly difquiets 
me; not that it is a mean or an ignoble one, but be- 
cauſe it is attended with great danger; — For, you 
muſt know, Socrates, that he hath taken a ſtrong fan- 


. * The greater part of this dialogue is to be found in Plato under 
the title of Theages : The latter part is only taken from other 
parts of Plato's werks. Nothing is put into Socrates's mouth, Which 
ether Plato or Xenophon does not * him ſay in effect. oy 
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to be what we call a wiſe man, or philoſopher z 
— of his equals, as I imagine, who hve e den 
the city, by repeating ſome diſcourſes they had heard 
there, having excited his emulation. They. have in 
truth ſo edged him, that he has been for ſome time. 
Eee importing, ms en take more, cory of 

is inſtruction, and lay out ſome of my money. upon. 
ſome ſophiſt, capable to render him a wiſe. man, or a 
philoſopher, I don't much, value money. But I ap- 
prehend no ſmall danger to him from this his new. 
flame, which makes him ſo impatient, I have there- 
fore endeavoured to moderate cli is zeal, N 
as much as I could, in order to elude and divert, i 
not extinguiſh it : But ſince I find this won't do any 
longer, I have thought it wiſer to yield to him, left 
company he may fall into, when I am not with him, 
ſhould corrupt him. This, in fine, is my _ buſineſs 
here at preſent, to find out ſome. one of your moſt ce- 
lebrated ſophiſts, to whoſe diſcipline I may. commit 
him. Wherefore, if you can give me any advice 
about this matter, I deſire and expect it from you, 
- Soc. *Tis a true proverb, Demodocus, that advice 
is a ſacred thing. And if the ſaying hold true in any 
caſe, it muſt be chiefly ſo in reſpect to the affair you 
now propoſe. For there is nothing about which one 
ought to deliberate and conſult with more ſeriouſneſs 
and ſolemnity, than one's own right conduct, and the 
proper inſtitution gf his children, Let us therefore, 
in order to come to the beſt reſolution about this affair, 
firſt ſettle and agree- about. the thing 1n queſtion, leſt 
having had from the beginning different ideas of the 
matter, we ſhould loſe much time and many words in 
debating and' conſulting, and then at laſt find out, to 
our mutual ſhame, that we had been long conferring 
together, without underſtanding what we were ar 
bour. „ . 
Dem. You are much in the right, Socrates, So 
certainly ought we to do. et: 


Soc. 
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Soc. To be ſure we ſhould, but yet not quite in the 
way Hirſt: chought of. I have changed my mind a 
little as to that. It has juſt come into my head, that 
the youth may not be deſiring preciſely what we ima- 
gine, Hit ſamething elſe. And if this ſhould happen 
to be tho caſe, we would ſtill act an abſurder part both 
of us, by conſulting gravely about yielding or not 
yielding to what he had not at all in his head. The 
beſt way, therefore, in my opinion, is to begin with 
4 and; to endeayour to learn from himſelf what he 
eres, LA 84. £4 . . 
Du. What you propoſe is indeed the beſt courſe, 
Soc. What is your ſon's name, Demodocus, that I 
may know how to accoſt him. | 
Deu. His name is Theages. * 1 
Soc. You have given him a very auguſt one. Come 
here, pray, Theages, and tell me, Do you deſire to 
be a wiſe man, and do you, in earneſt aſk your father 
to endeavour to find ſome perſon by whoſe converſa- 
tion and inſtruction you may be rendered ſuch ? 
T#3460; That truly is my moſt earneſt requeſt, 
Soc. Whom then dg you call wiſe, thoſe who are 
killed in ſomethings or not? 
; THaztac, Thoſe who are ſkilled and learned, no 
oubt. | . f NI 
Soc. Why ? hath not your father taken care to have 
you inſtructed in thoſe things in which young gentle- 
men generally. are inſtructed, as reading, muſic, and 
the genteel exerciſes ? | 
THz ao. He has, | 
Soc. Do you think there is ſtill ſome ſcience want- 
ing to compleat your education, which your father 


o 


ought not to neglect? 
THrr ao. Edo. | 
Soc. What is it, pray? Tell us that we may take 
care to have it done. 
Tur a6. My father knows very well what it is, for I 
have often told him. But he hath put you upon this art 


with me, by pretending not to underſtand what I had 
; : « deſired 
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deſired of him. For by this and other ſhifts hath he of- 
ten endeavoured to elude my ſollicitations, and he will 
not put me under the care of any maſter, 

Soc. But there were no to what formerly 
paſſed between you. Now, therefore, take me for a 
witneſs to your requeſt, and {1 out plainly before 
me, what that wi is in which you deſire do he in- 
ſtructed. —Let us hear; for if, e. g. it was the art of 
navigation you had a mind to learn, and I ſhould aſk 
what ſcience you defired to know, would-you not im- 
mediately call it by its name, and tell me you meant 
the ſkill or art of 1 ? 

Tae ac. I would. 

Soc. Or if it was tHe art of driving chariots, 
would not you tell me it was ſo, and name it * 
rectly. 

Tur ac. Moſt certainly. | 

Soc. Well then, the ſcience or art you! now debe 
to learn has it a name or not? | | 

Treas. Yes ſurely, it has a fond ane b $420 

Soc. Do you then know the art but not know its 
appellation ; or do you know both? | 

TuT AO. I know very well how it is callec, 

Soc. Tell me then what jt is? | 

Tre Ad. Who gives it any other name bot that 
of wiſdom? 

Soc. What do you think of the art we were juſt 
now ſpeaking of, the art of charioteerſhip, is it know- 
ledge or is it ignorance in your opinion. | 

THe ac, I don't think it ignorance. 

Soc. It is therefore knowledge or wiſdom. 

Tur ac. Iris fo. 

Soc. You call it fo, don't you, becauſe it is the 
art of yoking horſes and direfting courſes ? 

THz ac. Juſt fo, . 

Soc. In like manner, you allow navigation to be 


an art, becauſe it is the ſcience or art of A cnt, ſhips, 
don't you? 


TEAC. I do, 


. 


— 


VP | Soc. 
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Soc. Well then, Is —_ thing — 
to govern, rule or manage, the art ou are defir- 
ous of being inſtructed in? 4 
Tur A0. Yes, I take it to be the art of ruling or 
men. N15 30 wwe 
808. 50 you mean lick men? 
Tape No truly,” 
Soc. Right, becauſe that is the buſineſs of the me- 
dicinal art. 

TRAA. Juſt ſo, f . 
Soc. Is it the art of directing ente. choirs ? 

TREAO. No. 

Soc. For that you'll fay ü is muſic. 

Tür Ac. It is. | 

Soc. Is it then the fill of preſiding and directing 
in the ſchools or theatres of the exerciſes. 

Taz 4c. Nor that neither. 

Soc. For that you call the gymnaſtic art. 

Taz ao, Tes. | 

Soc. Tell me in the manner I have explained to 
* the ſubjects of theſe other arts, what men and 

what affairs your art governs, or teaches to direct? 

1 — I rake ie to be converſant about ruling 
of thoſe who are united together in communities or 

cities. 

Soc. I underſtand now what art you.mean : you do 
not mean the art that directs plowers and planters ; for 
that is agriculture > Nor that which directs ſmiths and 
Joiners, and other artiſans ; for that 1 is main in the me- 
chanical arts. 

Tur A0. It is neither- 

Soc. It is then the art of governing 47 1 men and 
women, whatever their different employ ments and con- 
ditions may be, as men and citizens? N it not? 

Tung Yes, this is the wiſdom I have long de- 
ſired to be inſtructed in. 

Soc. Then you can tell me whether Egiſthus, =. - | 
to wit, who KUNG Agamemnon at Argos, had this 
M 3 n il. 
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kill of governing all forts of nad wann 


men. rs 
THz 40. Not at al. 
Soc. What then do 155 of Pris the con of 
acus in Pthia ? Or of Periander at Coriatk? — Or 
to name no more, Archilaus, the ſon of Perdircas, who 
lately ruled over 1 ? Did NOE Mey) nns 
art you deſire to learn? 1 9. 12 80 
"T HEAG. They dic. | 
Soc. And Hippias too, the fon of Piſitrarus, who 
lately ruled over this city, did not he tog 7 555 
to rule over men? | 
THE Ac. Sure, a; ; 
Soc. Tell me then, -if you pleaſe, by. whats name 


you think Bacis and Sibylla, and our oun e 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed ? 
Taz ac. By what other, pray, but that of pro- 
hets? 
K Soc. Very right; and therefore tell me by what : 
name Periander and Hippias ought to be . on 
account of their way 3 manner of ruling? 
Tux ac. What elſe but ty rant? 
Soc. Does not then every one who deſires - 10 o mis 
over men as they did, deſire to be a tyrants - 
' Taxas. So it would ſeem. 


Soc. Is then the ſcience you are deſirous bf, the art 
of tyranny ? 
to follow from what l have ſaid. 


: 


Trax as. Ita 

Soc. And ſince you, little rogue, have been 
to rule over us tyranically, are you angry with your 
father for not ſending you to be inſtructed in the arts 
of tyranny. But let us go on now we know your de- 
ſire. And hat if we ſhould here call in deer 
of Eurpidel- For he * ſomew here, 


Topos ruppævvos d Toquy cue. 


If cherefore any one ſhould- have aſked Bun ripides how 
"tyrants may attain to their art; the anſwer | he would 
have 
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have given would have been to the ſame effect as if 
he had faid, Huſbandmen learn their {kill by com- 
merce with the ſkilled in that art; cooks theirs, in the 
ſame manner, by converſation with thoſe who are 

ſkilled in theirs, and fo muſt rulers and tyrants learn 
their ſcience. 


Tus A0. You now trifle with me when I thought 


we were juſt come to the point, N 

Soc, Why ſo? Did not you ſay it was the art of 
empire over citizens you deſired to underſtand? 

Tnazac. Yes, I am not aſhamed to ſpeak it out. 
I could wiſh to have the univerſal empire of the world; 
and if that can't be, the larger the empire the better, 
And I believe you and all men defire power and em- 
pire; ſome perhaps ta be God: But that I have not 
ſaid I deſire, 

Soc. However, what you deſire is to rule over ſub- 
jects or citizens ? 

Taz ac. Yes indeed, but not violently as tyrants, 
but over voluntary free men, as other illuſtrious ma- 
giſtrates in our city. 

Soc. You mean as Themiſtocles, and Pericles, and 
Cimon, and all the others who excelled in he admi- 


niſtration of our republic. 

THz as, Juſt fo indeed. 

Soc. Well, if you would be inſtructed in the art 
of horſemanſhip, would you not have recourſe to one 


{killed and experienced in the practice of that art. 

THreao. I would. 

Soc, Well then, in the preſent caſe, ought you 
not to have recourſe. to perſons expeſicnced and prac» 
tiſed in the arts of government. 

Taz ac. I have heard of diſcourſes aſcribed to you, 
in which you ſaid that the ſons of perſons experienced 
in magiſtracy and rule, were generally no wiſer than 
the ſons of ordinary artiſans. And I take it to be ve- 
ry true, as far as I have been able to obſerve, or am 


capable of judging. And would it not be very fooliſh 
M 4 in 
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in me to expect inſtruction from thoſe who take n 
care of the inſtitution of their own ſons? 
Soc. Well, if it be ſo, what would you think, ape 


you were a father, and your ſon deſired to be bred „ 


inter, if he ſhould be angry with you for not giving 
— the proper inſtitution in that art, when in the 
mean time he refuſed to go to the painters to be in- 
ſtructed— What, I fay, would you think of your ſon 
in this caſe? Would you not think * vefy. ue. 


ſonable? 


Taz ac. 1 ſhould have feaſon. 

Soc. But is not this the caſe between you and your 
father? You are angry becauſe he does not ſend you 
where you may learn the arts of civil government; 
and yet you yourſelf do not expect to find this inſtruc⸗ 
tion where alone ſurely it can be expected? 

Taz ac. Come, Socrates, would you take me un- 
der your care I ſhould be happy. I deſire no other 

ſter. 

Ws 15 My ſon judges well, That would be a * 
pineſs indeed, Let me therefore intreat you by al 
the ſacred bonds of friendſhip, and by your love 
the public, and of virtue. 

Soc, You are right, my friend, to be deeply con- 
cerned about the education of your ſon : But what 
vain thin have 1 ſaid or done that could make you 
imagine l think myſelf fitter for undertaking 
that at than-yourſelf, who are more aged and : 
rienced in all parts of life than I, and have honour- 
ably diſcharged ſeveral high public truſts, with none 
of Uhich Jever intermedled. If your ſon deſires to 
be inſtructed, and yet does not expect inſtruction from 
perſons who have been converſant in public affairs, but 
is looking about for one who profeſſes the art of edu- 
cating youth, there is Prodicus the Cean, Gorgias Le- 
ontinus, and Polus of Agrigentum, who are followed 
wherever they go, by bands of our nobleſt and rich- 
eſt youth, who leave the inſpection and tutorage of, 
their fathers Ma illuſtrious — to be inſtructed. 


by 
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by them, and do not grudge very large ſums to theſe 
receptors. I know none of thoſe arts which 
boaſt of All I pretend to is the ſkill of inſinuating 
into young minds the love of virtue. I know the ſe- 
cret of gaining their eſteem and confidence; and I 
have mad it the chief buſineſs of my life to warn 
them againſt the ſnares and dangers of the world, and to 
enamour them of virtue, as the chief beauty and good 
in human life. Theſe teachers vaunt of deep erudi- 
tion, of profound inſight into the myſteries of nature, 
and of, the art of giving an appearance of probability 
to any ſide of any queſtion: They teach their ſcho- 
lars to define and divide, to ſubtilize, perplex and 
diſpute, and theſe talents make indeed a dazling ſhew: 
But all I pretend to is, to inſti} into young minds the 
love of juſtice, of truth, of mankind, and to raiſe 
their abhorrence and averſion againſt every vice, I 
ſhew them the beauty of virtuous actions in real cha- 
racers, and paint out to them the ſtrength of mind, 
and the quiet, the ſelf · ſatisfaction, and undiſturbable 
happineſs which virtue and virtue only can give. And 
I ſhow them the abſurdity and ridiculouſneſs of ſome 
vices, and the conſequences of others; their per- 
nicious effects within the breaſt of the guilty perſon 
himſelf, as well as to ſociety. I take pleaſure in 
pointing out to them, in the final cauſes of nature's 
operations, as far as we can trace them, the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the firſt Cauſe, by which all things 
were brought into being, ſubſiſt and operate, in order 
to lead them to the admiration and love of this firſt 
univerſal mind, union with whom, by the love and 
imitation of that goodneſs which is his happineſs and 
excellency, is the ſupreme felicity of a rational being: 
The only one that can abide :- The only one that can 
ſupport under adverſity ; And indeed the chief joy of 
proſperity z for what is the greateſt pleaſure it affords, 
* None can doubt, who are acquainted with Plato and Xeno- 
„that Socrates's doctrine and manner of teaching is here faig- 
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is it not the power of doing good, and baniſhing or 
alleviating miſery, I go with them to the portico's 
and temples adorned with pictures and ſculptures, and 
by pointing out to them the beauties of ſuch works, 
25 attend to the meaſures, the f 
which make at once natural beauty md utility, in 
whatever claſs of objects theſe arts imitate or take 
their rules from, I thus lead them from nature ta 
art, and reciprocally from the arts which emulate na- 
ture to nature herſelf, and inure them to entertain 
themſelves with the admiration of nature's wiſdom and 
goodnefs, and to inculcate upon their minds from that 
conſideration, their own proper buſineſs, in imitation 
of, and in concert with the great Author of nature; 
to fit themſelves for doing all the good they can, 
cultivating in their hearts a benevolent principle, ar 
by giving all diligence to -replenifh their minds with 
the knowledge of what is beſt in every circumſtance, 
And believe me, after the mind is well diſpoſed, and 
capable to judge of fit and unfit, in the more ordi- 
nary circumſtances of human life, it will not be dif. 
ficult to judge well of more abſtruſe and complex 
caſes, which require keeping in mind many cir- 
cumſtances, ſuch as civil conſtitutions, laws and 
licies. For inuring youth to keep but one maxim in 
their view, as the ſtandard to try theſe by, will, after: 
the habit of thinking is well eſtabliſhed, make that 
much eafier work than is imagined. The maxim is, 
That policies, conſtitutions and laws are good or 
evil, in proportion to their tendency to encourage or 
diſcourage the benevolent induſtry which is the cement 
of ſocieties, and indeed the mother of all the bleſſings 
in human life.“ I have not time now to explain up- 
on this maxim, and ſhew how, in conſequence of it, 
honours ought to lie open in ſtates to all ingenious 
and good men, or to point out many other ſuch 
concluſions of great moment, which reſult with equal 
clearneſs from this principle. But the maxim itſelf is 
evident, and it is the ſtandard by which we are to 


Theages the welcomer he ſhall be to me. For thus 
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try and judge of all civil eſtabliſhments. And in or- 


der to lead to it, and inculcate it deeply on the minds 
of youth, I am ever telling them proper of our 
own hiſtory in particular, and unfolding the characters 
of the perſons who were chiefly concerned in theſe 
tranſactions, the different parts they ated, and the 
different motives and views they were actuated by in 
their behaviours, This is all I can pretend to. I take 
all opportunities of doing this; and the oftner I ſee 


ſhall I be aſſured, that he loves true virtue, and deſires 
the beſt knowledge, the ſcience of human duties. He 
who loves virtue will ſoon underſtand what it requires 
in any circumſtance of life, and what are the propereſt 
ways of expreſſing, i. e. of enforcing and endearing its 
precepts, in which laſt conſiſts the excellency of writing. 


The End of Part Il, E 
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CHAP. I. 


Inftrution in the ſcience or art of right living is the 
chief leſſon in education, to which all. others ought to be 
rendered ſubſervient, and what this ſcienct is, and. 


what may juſtly be called falſe learning. 


F there be any ſuch thing as duty, or any ſuch 
thing as happineſs 3 if there be any difference be- 
tween right and wrong conduct; any diſtinction 

between virtue and vice, or wiſdom and folly : In fine, 

if there be any ſuch thing as perfection or imperfec- 
tion belonging to the rational powers which conſtitute 
moral agents; or if enjoyments and purſuits admit of 
compariſon ; good education muſt of neceſſity be ac- 


know 
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knowledged to mean proper care, to inſtruct early in 


= 44 
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N 
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the ſcience of happineſs and duty, or in the art of 


judgiag and acting aright in life. Whatever elſe one 
may have learned, if he comes into the world from his: 
ſchooling and maſters a mere ſtranger to the world, 


quite * unacquainted with the nature, rank, and condi- 


Fed 
- 


tion of mankind, and the duties of human life (in its 


more ordinary NR 


time; he is not educated ; he is not prepared for the 


world ; he is not qualified for ſociety; he is not fit⸗ 


ted for diſcharging the proper buſineſs of man. 


The way therefore to judge whether education be 


upon a right footing or not, is to compare it with this 
end; or to conſider what it does in order to accom- 


pliſh youth for chooſing and behaving well in the va- 


rious conditions, relations, and incidents of life. 
education be calculated and adapted to furniſh young 
minds betimes with proper knowledge for their guid- 
ance and direction in the chief affairs of the world, 
and in the principal viciſſitudes to which human con- 
cerns are ſubject, then is it indeed proper or right edu- 
cation. But if ſuch inſtruction be not the principal 
ſcope to which all other leſſons are rendered ſubſervi- 
ent in what is called the inſtitution of youth, either 
the art of living and acting well is not ' man's moſt 
important buſineſs, or what ought to be the chief end 
of education is neglected, and ſacrificed to ſomething 
of far inferior moment. | 
The enquiries which are the moſt ſuitable employ- 
ments of man, ' becauſe none other ſo nearly concern 
him, — beautifully deſcribed to us by an excellent 
moraliſt. | 


Diſcite, 0 miſeri, & cauſſas cagnoſcite rerum, 
Quid ſumus, & quiduam victuri gignimur; ordo 
Duis datus ; aut metæ quam mollis flexus, & unde: 
Vis modus argento : quid fas optare : quid aſper X 
| Uti 
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Utile nummus habet: paitiz, 'chariſque propingui: 


Quantum elargire deceat: quem te Daus eſe 

Julit, & humana qua: parte locatus es in re. 

Diſce : nec invideat, quod multa gidila puer. 

In locuplete penu, Wir b Fxxs. Sat. Fe 8 


And theſe therefore are the mike into which 
youth ought. firſt to be led. Accordingly, we find 
the ſame poct- in another ſatire. deſcribing with the 
warmeſt gratitude the care his tutor had taken to di- 
rect and aſſt him in this true philoſophy. ; 
Grain iter e 1 S vite nefeius error 5 
Deducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, * 
Me tibi ſuppoſui : teneros tu ſuſcipis anna 
Socratico, Cornute, finu; Tunc fallere ſolers 


Appaſita intortos extentlit regula mores , , : 
Et premitur ratione animus!. vincique laborat, . 
Artificemque tuo ducit fub pollice vultam. . 
Tecum etenim longos.memini conſumers W. 
Et n, &c. e 411 PE RS. Sat. 3. 


Where are we? Under what roof? 2. On board 


what veſſel? Whither bound? On has buſineſs ? 


Under whoſe pilotſhip, government or protection? 
What are we? Whence did we ariſe? Or whence 
had we our being, and to what end are we deſigned? 
To what courſe of action are we deſtined by our natu- 
nal frame and conſtitution? What have we to do? 
How are we to ſteer ? What to purſue, and what to 
avoid? What goal are we to aim at; and how are 


we to direct and turn the chariot ? Theſe are the great 


and important queſtions with regard to which till one 
1s able to ſatisfy himſelf, he is an abſolute ſtranger to 
| himſelf, to his nature, origin, end, intereſt and duty. 


And it is ſurprizing indeed to conſider, that a man | 


ſhould have been long come into the world, and car- 
ried his reaſon and lenſe about with ls and — 
E have 
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have never ſeriouſly aſk'd himſelf this ſingle queſtion; 
Wheream I ? or what? But, on the contrary, ſhould 
proceed regularly to every other ſtudy and enquiry, 
poſtponing this alone as the leaſt conſiderable. How 
early. may the mind of man, which nature hath framed 
ſo curious, ſo inquiſitive, ſo fond of knowledge, and 
with ſuch. a ſtrong deſire of happineſs, be awakened to 
this reſearch, and deeply intereſted in it by a lively 
feeling of its importance] For what queſtions are 
more natural, more obvious, and at the ſame time, 
more touching and rouſing than theſe? Indeed no 
man could long think or look about him, without be- 
ing led to theſe enquiries, or having been once pointed 
to the ſearch, eaſily quit it, till he had come to ſome 
determination with relation to theſe momentuous 
points, were he not miſled by education into other 
purſuits z were not his natural curioſity turned by his 
guides towards other objects, and his imagination 
taught to amuſe itſelf with inveſtigations that carry 
him far away from the reſearches which moſt concern 
him. The melancholly phenomenon is' not other- 
wiſe to be accounted for. And this we know, that 
whatever firſt catches and charms our fancy by its ſpe- 
cious appearance, will fo warmly engage our affecti- 
on, and ſo wholly engroſs our mind, as to leave no 
room for other ideas to enter; or give ſuch a turn to 
our purſuits, that it will be very difficult to take us 
off . them, however trifling, or however hurtful 
they may be. As the clay may be moulded either in- 
to a toy, or a ſerviceable utenſil, ſo may the ycung 
mind either be diſſipated, and rendered quite airy, 
volatile, and abſolutely averſe to thinking; made fond 
of the moſt idle and inſignificant exerciſes, by bad, 
or turned towards the moſt ſerious and uſeful enqui- 
ties by good education. We are indeed in the hands 
of perſons about us in our infancy, as the clay in thoſe 
of the potter : From theſe we take our firſt and moſt 
ry ar and impreſſions ; by them are we ſhaped 
and faſhioned into a form of mind almoſt as indelible 
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as natural complexion. Can the Ethiopian change 
his colour or the leopard his ſpots? No more can he, 
who hath been accuſtomed from his childhood to do 
evil, learn to do well. But train up a child in the 
way wherein he ought to walk, and he will never for- 
ſake the paths of truth and virtue. Direct him to 
the reſearches beſt befitting and moſt intereſting him, 
and inure him, by proper diſcipline, to right practioes, 
and he will adhere to them, and and bleſs his inſtructors 
and formers for ever. | 

The power of habit ſhall be fully, conſidered in an- 
other . And fure we need met ſay any longer 
to prove, that man is the propereſt ſtudy of man: 
And therefore that it ought to 44 chief if ſoope of 
education to teach man what he is, or rather what 
he is intended to be and may become, by proper 
plication and culture; or what is his chief F beließ | 
duty and good. Let us therefore, in this chapter, 
conſider what this knowledge means and comprehends: 
And what the falſe learning is, by which youth are 
miſled from this 22 alle ſcience. 

Youth may led to obſerve, that there is 2 
perfection to which plants and flowers may be im-. 
proved; or that there 2 a perfection to which horſes 
and other animals may ormed. And hence they 
may very naturally be a to enquire what is the per- 
fection to which man may be cultivated, and what is 
the culture and what the means for accompliſhing this 
noble end. And to know the ſtock, the furniture, 
with which nature hath favoured man, the beſt uſe of 
this proviſion, the end for which it is . upon 
us, the dignity to which We may arrive by 
cultivation and employment of it; and oo is this 
due culture and beſt — — of the powers con- 
ferred upon us, that make our ſtock for uſe and en» 
joyment.— This is to know man; to know his rank 
in nature, the end of his creation, and his relation 
to the univerſe, and to irs ſupreme Maker and Lord, 
And. thus alone can ** he was ee 

2 Or, 
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for, or what he ought to aim at and intend ; what 18 
his beſt employment and trueſt good, the nobleſt and 
wiſeſt courſe he can purſue, Now it will not be diffi- 
cult to make one early underſtand what a clear, ſtrong 
and well furniſhed underſtanding means; or that the 
mind is in a ſtate of darkneſs with regard to all that 
moſt immediately concerns it, till it is able to diſcern 
what it is and 'whence it came, what powers it is poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and what is the beſt uſe of Pn Aer wilt 
it be found difficult to make youth ſoon perceive, that 
ſelf-command and maſterſhip over bur affections, is 
power and dominion, is liberty, is greatneſs of foul, 
4 neceſſary in order to right judging and 
chooſing: They may eaſily be taught how dangerous 
blindneſs or precipitancy are; and that the perfection, 
the dignity of a being endowed with the power of com- 
paring, computing, judging and chooſing, called rea- 
ſon, conſiſts in reaſon's holding the reins of govern- 
ment with a ſteady hand, and letting out or taking 
in the affections, and directing all their courſes ac- 
cording to its beſt views, upon duly weighing and bak 
lancing the conſequences of purſuits and actions. And 
- when theſe two leſſons are underſtood, a hearty diſpo- 
ſition to promote the greater good of mankind, anda 
large capacity for uſefulneſs in ſociety, will quickly be 
perceived to be man's glory, perfection and happineſs ! 
the ſureſt way to true honour, and the ſecureſt means 
of {c]-enjoyment. How ſoon may very young minds 
inſtructed in juſt notions of honour and : happineſs, 
painting out to them, in their proper colours, dif- 
ferent actions and characters; the character of the de- 
liberate judicious man, in oppoſition to that of the 
raſh, headſtrong one, who fuffers himſelf to be hur- 
ried away hy every fancy,” paſſion or appetite. —The 
character ef the man who knows himſclt, and what is 
the beſt part he can act in every incident or relation 
of life, and ſees deeply into the ſecrets of nature, 
in oppoſition to him who knows nothing about him- 
ſelf or his duties, or about any of the objects of wy 
ad | | al 
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that ſurround him. The character of the benevolent 
man, who is capable of diſcovering readily what the 
intereſts of ſociety 2 at his hands, and ſteadily 
purſucs the public and is therefore not flattered - 
with mere lip. praiſe, but ſincerely and cordially loved: 
and honoured, in tion to him who, contracted 
within himſelf, thinks of no other end but the 
tification of ſome one or other of his own ſenſual, 
ſeifiſh appetites, and who may therefore be crowded 
with flatterers and paraſites, but is really deſpiſed, 
nay hated, Young minds, by deſcribing, by point- 
ing out characters to them in hiſtory, 1 lie or fictiti- 
ous portraits of men and manners, may very ſoon be 
taught to know man's furniture, duty, honour, and 
true felicity 2 They will ſoon be able to diſcern all 
the beauty and excellence of that admirable picture 
Horace draws of Lollius; and to perceive that they 
and their tutors ought to have 3 it, and ſuch like cha- 
racters of truly great and good men ever before them 
as the mark, the glorious mark to be e eee 
ꝛttained ta by their education 1 ai. | 

— 6d inde 486 10 
Cbartis inarnatum ſileri, e word 
Totve ſuas patiar labores n l 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas NAY v6 
Oblivianes. Eſt animus tili Mb. 10 
Rerumque prudens, & ſecundis 18 
Temporibus dubiiſque rectus; 
Vindex avare fraudis, & abſtinens 
Ducentis ad ſp | cuntta pecuniæ ; 
Conſulgue non unius anni, 
Sed quoties bonus: atque fidus. 
Judex boneſtum præiulit utili, &. T 
Regecit allo dona nocentium  _ | 
Vultu, & per obſtantes catervas, 
Explicuit ſua victor arma. 

Non p em multa· vocaveris 
Kei e beatum : rectius occupat 

| N3. _ Nomen 
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Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati. 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet : 
Non: ille pro caris — | 
Aut patria timidus perire. 
Hon. I. 4. . 9. 


The knowledge which this admirable + tells us, 
is abſolutely requiſite to a fine writer, is yet more ſa 
to make a good and amiable man; a man of worth 
and mcrit in ſociety, one truly happy in himſelf, and 
really beloved by mankind. 


Qui didicit patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicis, 


Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus, & boſper, 
Quod fit conſeripli, gud judicis officium, que © ; 
Partes in bellum miſt ducis. Hog. Art, Poet. I. 312, 


And —— he often recommends this ſame 
philoſophy, as what ought to be the ſtudy of every 
man who would live honourably and happily in the 
world, and the main bufineſs of education. Now, 
how youth may be beſt formed into this knowledge, 
taſte and character, the ſame author likewiſe tells us; 
by ſetting before us the methods his own father took 
of inſtructing him in virtue, and warning him againſt 
folly and vice, 
— Inſurvit pater optimus hoc me, 

Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quæque notando. 

Cum me bortaretur, parce, frugaliter, atque 

Vrverem uli contentus eo quod mi ipſe paraſſet : 

Nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius ? utque 

Barrus inops ? — documentum, ne patriam rem 

Perdere quis velit. meretricis amore 

Cum . Sefrant —— ig. 

&c, Hon, Sat. ib. 1. Sat. 4. I. 105. 
What 
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What the natural conſequence of ſuch wiſe care was, 
he deſcribes in the ſame ſatyr thus, 5 


— — Neue enim, cum lectulus, aut me 
Porticus excepit, deſum mibi: Rectius hoc eff : 
Hoc faciens vivam melius : fic dulcis amicis 
Occurram : &c. ibid. I. 133. 


His father's method of inſtructing him in virtue 
by examples, naturally led him to the practice, and 
formed in him the habit of ſelf-converſation or ſelf- 
examination, and of often reflecting with himſelf up- 
on his conduct, and upon what is fair and Jaudable in 
conduct, and what the reverſe, without which one can- 
not make in virtue, or even maintain ac- 
vaintance with himſelf; The nature and excellent ef- 
ects of this home · diſcipline are delightfully exhibited 
to us by a noble example of the practice in the medi- 
tations or ſelf-communing of one of the beſt of princes, 
M. Antoninus Philoſophus, whoſe amiable virtues can- 


not de too often ſet before young minds, in order to 


ſhew them the tranſcendent beauty of virtue, and ex- 
cite their emulation to be equally wiſe and good. 

Teachers of youth ought therefore to ſelect charac- 
ters for their young pupils, contraſting the virtues with 
the oppoſite vices, as the moſt effectual way of ſhew- 
ing them to what perfection and dignity men may 
attain, and how corrupt and abominable they may 
become through the deceitfulneſs of vice, if they are 
not upon their againſt every immoral indul- 
gence, For *tis by examples that good and bad con- 
duct, with their various effects and conſequences, the 
ſtrength and grace to which men, by proper dili- 
gence, may arrive, and the baſeneſs and miſery into 
which vice plunges, moſt ſtrongly appear: Characters 
not only point out the virtue that ought to be loved, 
the wife part that ought to be acted, and what on the 


other hand is equally vile and dangerous, much more 
N 4 clearly 
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clearly and vividly than precepts, as a picture gives 4 
much more lively idea of any ſenſible object than the 
beſt deſcription: But they actually bring forth good 
affections into exerciſe, and by ſo doing eſtabliſh. right - 
approbations and right averſions in our minds, and 
thus work into habit and temper that divine ambition 
of excelling in virtue; which, when it is firmly root- 
ed in the heart, is a living, permanent principle, ever 
abounding in the great and good deeds to which all 
the happineſs in the world is ſolely owing, and with- 
out which out ward aſfluence is a nuſance, a peſt, For 
every vice naturally carries along with it ſomething 
hurtful to ſociety. And 'tis by wiſdom and virtue 
alone that any good can be extracted out of its native 
venom, or that its genuine tendency to empoiſon and 
corrupt, is alloyed or tempered, as every more ſhining 
character in hiſtory ſnews us, by repreſenting to us the 
ſtruggles to reform, oppoſe, check, or defeat vice, 
which conſtitute its beauty and excellence. This, in- 
deed, is the moral leſſon every more exalted example 
in the records of human affairs. preſents to us in the 
moſt ſtriking light, and which cannot be too early or 
too | forcibly - inculcated from fact and experience, 
« That for a while, prudence and virtue may ſtem os 
abate the ravages, the peſtiferous influences of abound- 
ing wickednels and diflolution of manners: But when 
vice is become too rampant and impetuous even for 
much virtue to correct it, then public ruin is unavoid- 
able: Vice is the diſeaſe, virtue the medicine, and 
when the diſtemper overpowers the remedy, the body 
politic, like the natural body, is irrecoverably loſt, 
rdition muſt enſue.” The characters of the more 

conſiderable perſonages in moral hiſtory, will afford, 
to a judicious inſtructor, excellent opportunities of en- 
forcing, of deeply riveting this important leſſon upon 
young minds. And when they have well digeſted it, 
then are they duly prepared and ſeaſoned for enter- 
ing into the world: But without a thorough under- 
ſtanding and feeling of this truth, one is not ſuffici- 
; | 3 „ 
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ently qualified for directing his own conduct, even in 
any of the more ordinary ſpheres of life, but ſtill wants 
4 tutor or guide 4 
Characters well drawn are (as we have faid) lively 
pictures of the virtues to which men may ariſe by due 
application and cultyre, ſhewing at once in what we 
ate defective, and to what perfection we may arrive. 


They ſet to our view the ſtrength, the force, the 


comprehenliveneſs into which our judgment and ther 
intellectual faculties may be improved, and moſt a 
fecting inſtahces of what is yet a higher qualification 
than the fineſt imagination, the moſt tenacious memo- 
ry, or the — — underſtanding, that ab- 
folute command of our paſſions, and that godlike be- 
nignity of fouh, which by ſpreading happineſs all a- 
round,” as far-and as largely as duly improved power 
can reach, is attended with a ſenſe of inward great- 


fefs, and of true merit, with all wiſe and good be- 


ings, which is indeed the higheſt, and the only laſt- 
mg, becauſe the moſt rational fecility : In one word, 
they exhibit to us in the moſt touching manner, all 
the perfections attainable by men: They not only de- 
monſtrate the poſſibility of attaining to them; but 
powerfully upbraid our indolence, and ſo touſe our 
emulation. — Accordingly, teaching by well choſen 
characters hath been warmly recommended by all the 
ancient ſages. Twas thus we are told that Cato the 
elder, who would not entruſt the education of his ſon 


to any other, formed his judgment and ambition. 


He compoſed for his uſe characters of the princi 
rſons in ancient times, the moſt diſtinguiſhed in his 
own ſtate, particularly, with a ſhort hiſtory” of the 
greateſt actions of each, that his ſon might by this 
means be early acquainted with patterns the moſt wor- 
thy of his imitation, and model himſelf by them. 


And indeed there have been many inſtances of very 


young perſons, even in modern times, who have been 
perfectly acquainted with examples of every excellence, 
every accompliſhment, every virtue in human life; 

and 
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and which is yet more, could give a conciſe, diſtinct 
account of the riſe and fall of the more remarkable 
ancient ſtates and empires, in a manner that ſufficient- 
ly proved they underſtood and felt what they were 
able to relate, and that at an age when the greater 
part of youth are quite rude and ignorant. And 
what progreſs in languages, or in any other art, is to 
be compared with this knowledge ? For what do they 
© profit" or avail without it? This, we are aſſured, was 
the ſcience that was moſt carefully and early inſtilled 
into the minds of ail the great of public ſpi 
rit and true fortitude and wiſdom amongſt the G 
and Romans, which their hiſtory ſhews. To this 
principally was it owing, that ſo many in ancient times 
were capable of giving counſel about the moſt impor- 
tant public affairs, and ſerving their country in various 
capacities, at an age when with us, according to the 
more prevailing methods of education, we ſtill excuſe 
ignorance and childiſhneſs, and expect nothing man- 
ly : Nor could they otherwiſe have ſo early attained 
to ſuch a pitch, not only of virtue, but of civil and 
political wiſdom, 
But it is proper to conſider yet a little more parti- 
cularly, that knowledge of human nature, and of the 
duties of rational and civil life, which is beſt taught 
by examples or characters. | 
Such is our innate deſire of knowledge, that chil-. - 
dren, ſo ſoon as they can ſpeak, expreſs their eager in- 
quiſitiveneſs into the nature and uſe of every new ob- 
5e& that falls within their obſervation. They natural- 
ly aſk what it is, and for what it ſerves? Now this 
native curioſity ought to be indulged, nay cheriſhed 
and improved into an equal ſollicitude to know what 
they themſelves are, and for what end they are made, 
and may eaſily be ſo z and after ſatisfying, as much as 
is poſſible, their curioſity about other things, whether 
animate or inanimate, aſk them but what they them» 
ſelves are, whence they come, and for what they are 
deſigned, and you will quickly ſee the queſtion _ 
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all their attention, and kindle a very keen deſire to 
know what and for what they are. And the propereſt 
firſt. anſwer to this queſtion is, to tell them that they 
are made and deſigned by the one Author of all things, 
who made every thing ſor a good end, and; bath a. 
bundantly: qualified every thing for its end, to improvo 
and grow by diligent culture into the perfection which 
renders ſuch or ſuch perſons ſo ſerviceable to mankind, 
and ,proctires them , ſuch univerſal love and honour.” 
Let the firſt examples be taken from amongſt thoſe | 
| whom. they have teen, and have — or by c- 
e, ſome love or regard for: But go on with 

them, drawing the characters to them, one after an- 
other, of — ung have really been a glory, an 
eternal honour to mankind, till they have ces. 

ceived, that doing good to mankind is true glory and 
happineſs, and the great end for which man is ſent 
into the world, and formed and furniſhed as he is, 
with underſtanding, memory, reaſon and various ac- 
tive powers; and till you —— raiſed an ambition in 
them to imitate theſe characters, and anxiety to know 
by what ſteps, by what methods they may arrive at 
ſuch perfection. 

Take hold of their curioſity to underſtand the na- 
ture and uſe of every thing; commend it, and let 
them know that one of the chief excellencies of man, 
and one of the main ends for which he is framed an 
intelligent creature, is to improve his underſtanding, 
and enrich his mind with knowledge, by — 
this curioſity, and 3 2 diligently with them into 
the reaſons and uſes of things: Give them an account 
of the progreſs many curious ſearchers into nature have 
made in this knowledge; and tell them, that if they 
will converſe with men and with books, and preſerve 
their curioſity, attention and docility, they ſhall ſoon 
know the natures and uſes, not only of many things 
near them, but even of very diſtant objects, the ſun, 
the moon and the ſtars. Shew them early, by fit ex- 


amples, the proper method of ſcarching into and find- . 
ing 
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ing out the properties of things and their uſes. Above 
all, let them early be led to obſerve that knowledge 
of nature is not only in itſelf pleaſant, exceeding plea- 
fant, and the proper perfection of the intellectual fa- 
culties, with which kind nature hath furniſhed and 
adorned us; but that knowledge is power, and that 
the Author of nature hath made a large dominion to 
be acquirable by mankind, by their underſtanding 
_: ſhew them how air, water, and all the 
ements, and almoſt all bodies, have been rendered 
ſubſervient to the advantage or conveniency of hu- 
man ſociety, by the knowledge of their qualities. 
They will thus be early led at once to perceive the 
beauty, and taſte the pleaſure of natural knowledge, 
and to remark, that the proper buſineſs of mankind 
on earth, is to obtain a large dominion, command, 
or lordſhip there, by ſubduing, as it were, every ele- 
ment, every object to their uſe, and that by extend- 
ing their -inſight- into natural cauſes, i. e. the natural 
properties of things, and the laws according to which 
they produce effects: For thus, and thus alone, is 
man's property, power or dominion augmentable: 
And by thus adding to human knowledge and power 
is human life ſweetened, adorned, greatened. We can 
only here hint the heads or chief articles of that know - 
ledge, to the deſire of which youth ought early to be 
incited: As for the r methods of accompliſhing 
this end by converſation, theſe may be learned from 
ſeveral of Socrates's diſcourſes recorded by Xenophon: 
And of them and thg Socratic method in general, we 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion to treat at ſome length. 
Till by ſatisfying the natural curioſity of youth about 
the natures and uſes of ſeveral things, they ha ze got 
an idea of knowledge in general, and know what it is, 
how it ought to be carried on, and what good ends it 
ſerves, belides the immediate ſatisfaction it gives to the 
mind, they cannot underſtand what makes the per: 
fection of the underſtanding faculty. But by inſtruce 

. tion in the natures and uſes of ſevexal objects, they — 
| i | _ 
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ſoon acquire a notion of intellectual perfection, or un- 
derſtand what a well-furniſhed mind meàns, and where- 
in its excellency and uſefulneſs conſiſts; and be won- 
derfully fired by the characters of thoſe to whoſe re- 
ſearches into nature we are indebted for all the ænow- 
tedge of, and all the dominion over, or in nature we 
enjoy. Let them ſee how all the arts by which we 
ſubſiſt with any degree of comfort, ſpring from the 
knowledge of nature, acquired by attention to the 
properties of things and their laws. And they will 
thus ſee why knowledge ought to be ſought, and how Z 
it ought to be purſued, and of what uſe to mankind 
they are, who increaſe our knowledge of nature, and 
thereby improve advantageous arts, or invent new ones 
of any confiderable utility. And by the fame obſer- 
vations they will eaſily be led to obſerve the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Maker of all things, in giving 
things their reſpective qualities and powers, and ſo fit- 
ting them for certain ends; and in giving to man the 
capacity of applying ſuch an infinite variety of things 
to the uſes of. human ſociety by his reaſon, which is 

therefore, awit were, all the powers ſcattered through 
inferior beings, animate or inanimate, in one. From 
which reflection there ariſes a very natural and obvious 
conſequence that ought never to be omitted, whatever 
particular nature or frame be the object of the leſſon, 
viz, © That to aim at and purſue the good of our kind 
by our actions, is to imitate the Author of nature, and 
to act in concert with him, and therefore the ſure way 
of approving ourſelves to him, and gaining his favour.” 
Let the ſubject be often changed, but ſtill let the leſſon 
upon the qualities of whatſoever object and its uſes, 
end in theſe reflections, till having been, by frequent 
examples, all conſpiring to confirm and illuſtrate them, 
deeply rivetted in the mind, they will naturally recur 
to it on every occaſion;: For thus knowledge will be 
made an incitement and ſpur, not only to application 
in the ſpeculative way, but to action properly ſo called, 
that is, activity in rendering knowledge —— 


uy 
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the advantage, conveniency, ornament or grandeur of 
human life. Thus will public good become habitu- 
ally preſent to their minds, and their predomining mo- 
tive and paſſion ; the ſole meaſure to them of worth 
and merit, as indeed it ought to be. 
As much as early incitement to the love off nevi 
knowledge is neglected in education; yet, as they 
muſt not have obſerved the natural diſpoſitions of 
ben, who have not remarked that nature 
irects and prompts them to it very ſtrongly, and thas 
ſhews what ought to be our firſt care about them 1 
fo, they muſt not know what natural knowledge means, 
or to what we owe all the advantages of life, and to 
what alone we can owe the exerciſe of our power and 
dominion in our habitation, earth, who do not confi. 
der it as the ſtudy that hath the neareſt connexion 
with our intereſt and dignity, and which ought there. 
fore to be principally encouraged by fociety, and made 
the chief icope of education. To give an early turn 
towards the right method of advancing this knowledge, 
for the ſake of promoting human power and convent» 
ency, is to give the "moſt uſeful diſpoſition ro youth: 
becauſe, without extending our knowledge, we can» 
not enlarge our power and dominion z/but, by increaſing 
it, we really augment and extend the lordſhip in this 
lower world, which the Author of nature hath _ 
deſigned we ſhould acquire, and in proportion to 
which will our happineſs or emmence, as men, always 
be. To increaſe the happineſs of mankind by dure, 
by arts, by commerce, is evidently the propereſt, be- 
cauſe the uſefuleſt employment of our active powers, 
And it is knowledge of nature that alone can enlighten 
or direct our activity and induſtry. Promoting pub- 
lic good is the nobleſt, the beſt End, the worthieſt 
occupation. But what is promoting public ? 
Wherein does it conſiſt, but in now- 
ledge of nature, which by every diſcovery it makes of 
the * —— of things, ſhews us, that the Author of 


nature ſteadily intends, and unerringly purſues the — 
verſa 
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verſal good and enables us to render the life of man- 
kind more convenient, more comfortable, more beau- 
tiful and great, by qualifying us to ſubject natural 
things to our uſe and advantage? In proportion to 
the harmonious conſociations of mankind in promoting 
theſe ends, muſt human eaſe and grandeur be. And 
in rtion as the purſuit of theſe ends is hindered, 
diſturbed, diſcouraged, or neglected, in proportion do 
men, or combinations and ſocieties of men, fall ſhort 
of the felicity and perfection nature hath put in their 
power to acquire. 4 | | 

So ſoon as youth are led by proper teaching to ob- 
ſerve whence all the arts ariſe, and-what advantages re- 
dound from the encouragement and improvement of 
them, it will be very eaſy to lead them to take notice 
of what ought to be the end of theſe coalitions of man- 
kind called civil ſocieties, and wherein their beauty, 
order, dignity and ſtrength muſt conſiſt. For, if the 
happineſs and grandeur of human life muſt be owing 
to well employed induſtry, and induſtry muſt owe its 
guidance to the knowledge of nature, that model ar 
conſtitution of ſociety muſt be the beſt which beſt pro» 
tects and encourages well-emp induſtry : And 
thoſe to whom we owe els of civil govern- 
ment, and all the 
found and preſerve well-regulated ſocieties z or to 
teach us how to prevent and how to the diſeaſes 
to which they are incident, by laying to us their 
cauſes, their ſymptoms, their pr cs, and their 
antidotes—T hoſe are the great ſouls to whom mankind 
are under the higheſt obligations. Thoſe are the true 
heroes to whom eternal glory is due. Thoſe truly 
great men having ſtudied human nature and human 
affairs, knew human happineſs muſt be the eſſect of 
tuman induſtry ſkilfully and benevolently employed, 
and how the ſpirit of foch induſtry muſt be ſupported 
and promoted ; what cauſes tend to abate or corrupt 
it, and by what methods theſe ought to be removed 
or checked; they were able to diſcern whence obſtacles 
| | = 


political knowledge neceſſary to 
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to, or perverſions of public ſpirit ariſe, and how it. 
can only be preſerved alive, or revived when lan- 
guiſhiug and decaying.— And to them therefore, and 
to the ſtudy by which they procured ſuch uſeful pru- 
dence, do we owe an inſight into human nature, and 
the ſprings of human actions, and moral events good 
and bad, the utility of which is glaringly manifeſt. 
It will be caly, I ſay, after youth underſtand that the, 
bappineſs of mankind; muſt be owing, to the induſtry, 
of man ſkilfully employed for promoting public good 
to make them conceive, that the art of ſupporting 
and reviving this ſpirit of benevolent induſtry, is a 
moſt uſctul ſcience, and that which muſt direct in 
founding or reforming ſocieties, governments and laws, 
and to inflame their minds with a deſire of this know- 
Jedg. And when they know what natural knowledge, 
and what this laſt kind of ſcience, which is properly 
called politics, mean; and have had ſome eminent | 
racters of both claſſes, pointed out to them, they wall 
then underſtand what is the proper ſtudy of man, * 
knowledge in general, and what the perfection: 
culture of human underſtanding towards its perfection, 
ſignify and comprehend. Many have told me, and 
have myſelf experimented it, that many young lads, who 
had for a long time bern inured to look upon ſyntax 
and proſody as the principal part of learning, 2 had 
no notion, no tincture of any other ſcience, have in a 
few months time, by proper converſations, been made 
acquainted not only with the properties and final caules 
of many natural objects, but with the riſe and uſe of 
ſeveral arts, the nature of human happineſs, and the 
way of promoting it, viz. by benevolent induſtry, di- 
rected 2 the knowledge of nature to the purtuit gf 
things uſeful to ſociety; but like wiſe have, by an eaſy 
tranſition from thence, to the end of civil government, 
been informed with a juſt notion of public liberty, 
and thereby inflamed with a warm affection towards it, 
and an earneſt deſire for inſtruction in the true politics 
above deſcribed, and in the hiſtory of thoſe to whom 
| ? — Man» 
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mankind have been chiefly indebted for founding good 
governments, and cultivating and improving that ſci- 
ence, However difficult this kind of inſtruction may 
be thought by any, tis certain that till one hath made 
ſome advances in it, and conceived a hearty liking for 
it, whatever elſe he may have learned, his mind is not 
repleniſhed with ſcience of things, or turned towards 
the beſt and uſefulleſt ſtudy : ' nay, he cannot ſo much 
as. underſtand what real ſcience means, or what are its 
t and ends; nor, conſequently, have any idea 
of the improvement or perfection o "the underſtand- 
ing. But that it is not ſo eee. to guide young 
minds very early into the righ of ding out 
even what orderly and — ated ſociety means, 
any one will ſoon 2 convinced who will try the expe- 
riment, and making a proper uſe of the natural curio- 
fity of the human mind, lead it gradually to obſerve 
how much we are obliged for the conveniencies of life 
to agriculture, manufactures of various ſorts, ſhipping, 
and fo forth; and to take notice whence we have theſe 
arts, that is, from what ſtudy or knowledge; and to 
infer from the advan redounding from the in- 
duſtrious cultivation of thoſe arts, that it muſt be the 
chief end of ſociety to defend and encourage induſtry 
and ingenuity, by ſecuring to the ingenious and in- 
duſtrious the acqueſts of their labour againſt all fraud 
and violence. Let but the various benefits of i ingeni- 
ous, ſkilful, benevolent induftry be recounted to them, 
and give them but a view of the inſight into nature's 
connexions and Jaws, that muit enlighten and guide 
induſtry, and they will ſoon perceive how much it is 
the intereſt of every diſtrict of mankind to unite un- 
der common laws and guidance, for the common de- 
fence and encouragement of the benevolent induſtry, 


which is the ſource of ſo many great goods; and be 
inſpired with ardent deſire to underſtand what are the 

beſt, the ſtrongeſt or firmeſt harriers againſt oppreſſion 
or tyranny, and the ſtableſt ſecurity for property, or 
for every one's enjoying with undiſturbance, the free 
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ſſeſſion, uſe and diſpoſal of all he can purchaſe by 
is honeſt art and toil, Give them an account of the 
inventers and improvers of arts, and of the manifold 
advantages we reap from ſuch. diſcoveries, and ſhew 
them the glory due to them, and cheerfully, rendered 
to them by hiſtory, and they will at once ſee what is the 
proper employment of human underſtanding, or where- 
in its riches and greatneſs lies, and perceive the appli- 
cation and order of ſtudy requiſite to attain to equal 
lory on the account of like uſefulneſs in ſociety, and 
fired with zeal to improve their intellectual powers 
in the ſame manner; with an antipathy againſt idle- 
neſs on the one hand, and fraud or violence on the 
other, and with love of public order, liberty and ju- 
ſtice, and of the conſtitutions that tend, by preſerving 
them, to encourage and uphold the induſtrious bene- 
volent ſpirit, without which nothing that is good or 
great, beneficial or beautiful in human life can ſubſiſt. 
And are not the beginnings of this taſte and temper 
the proper firſt elements or beginnings of education, 
in the knowledge and duties of man? Is not this a 
good foundation? Or what elſe ought to be the foun- 
dation laid in human minds, whether we conſider pri- 
vate or public happineſs? What have we done to 
qualify youth for rational or ſocial life till this be done? 
And when this point is gained, how quickly will youth 
be reared up into men equally capable and diſpoſed to 
promote the general happineſs of mankind? I may 
perhaps, be thought to have inſiſted too long already 
vpon this point, But howeyer obvious it may. bs, 
(and nothing indeed can be more plain or certain, to 
any one who thinks, than that the knowledge we have 
deſcribed is that alone which can be called knowledge 
of things, and that alone by which the intereſts of hu- 
man ſociety can profit; and that one cannot ſo, much 
as underſtand what intelligent faculties, and their im- 
provements and perfections mean, but by the educa- 
tion or inſtruction that hath been delineated) ; yet the 
neglect of this knowledge in education till it is 1 
| — te, 
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late, 92 a ſufficient reaſon for having dwelt ſo m 
A 1 
The next leſſon, or that which Is moſt a- Kin to what 
bath now been mentioned; add hath the cloſeſt con- 
nexion wih it, is of the higheſt impo portan ice, Tis 
to give youth à Juſt notion of the extent bf human 
er or idol, or of the diſtipction made by na- 
ture between things within, and things without our 
power; things ſubject to us, and things nowiſe de» 
pendent upon us. Nothing tan be more manifeſt than 
chat till this difference be well underſtood, men may, 
will, miſplace their labour; And a few inſtances will 
ſoon youth, formed and inured to attention, into 
a true general idea of the things which Are ſubmitted 
to us'by nature, or within our dominion.” It will not 
be difficult to make ſuch apprehend, that the general 
and ſpecific qualities of all bodies, "togerher with the 
laws of motion according to which their effects are 
roduced, are fixed unalterably by the Aitthor of na- 
tute; and therefore that human power cannot change 
theſe, but that ih order to render bodies Tubſervient 
to our uſes, we muſt know their properties and powers, 
and the laws of theſe powers, and work upon them 
or apply them to our uſe, according to theſe proper- 
ties and their laws. They may be caſil; led to'obſerve, 
that we cannot alter the gravity and ringineß of the 
air, nor the law of gra gravi in water, but we can fender 
both air and water, in 10 0 inſtances; ſerviceable to 
us, in conſequence” of theſe, immutable properties | ; 
They may eaſily perceive, that the ſpecifc , gravi ities 
of bodies are immutable; and that the fame 1 
of the ſame matter hath always met fame, weight, an 


of its place, by adding to the oc of the 19585 
in proportion to what it wants in weiglt; Experi- 
ments to prove theſe, and many other ſuch phyſical 
truths, are eaſily rformed, and as eaſily underſtood: 
And when a few ſuch truths have been explained and 


confirmed by proper experiments, youth will learn 
| O 2 from 
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from ſuch leſſons what is meant by properties of boi 
dies, and by general fixed laws of motion, and what 

human art may do, how it muſt go to work, and 
what it is abſurd for art to attempt. But this being 
underſtood, the diſtinction between the proper objects 
of human art, ſollicitude and induſtry, and thoſe 
things which are not ſubject to us, but are really di- 
vine things, i. e. things ſolely dependent upon the 
Author of nature, and therefore, with regard us, ob- 
jects of reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the divine dif 
poſal, will muy be comprehended, together with 
one excellent final cauſe of this difference, viz. the ne- 
ceſſity that general unalterable laws ſhould be uniform- 
ly obſerved by nature in its operations, in order to 
our being capable of knowing or imitating nature, of 
rendering material things ſubſervient to any uſeful 
end with reſpect to ourſelves, fince otherwife we could 
neither know nature, nor have any power or dominion 
in nature, any natural ſphere of activity. 

From this obſervation which reſults from, and 
therefore ought to be inculcated from every experi- 
ment about whatever corporeal object, it will be a very 
natural tranſition to paſs to the conſideration of our 
moral power, and of what moral effects are not within 
our power. Any one may be eaſily led to perceive, 
that we cannot add to- the number of our ſenſes, or 
receive any outward ſenſations or ideas but from ex- 
perience, but that wecan ſeparate, mix and compound 
our ideas taken in by experience in various manners: 
And in like manner, that we cannot add to our intel- 

lectual faculties, or form any idea of any power of 

that claſs, of which we are not partakers in ſome de- 

gree by nature, but yet we can cultivate and improve 

all theſe powers of underſtanding, comparing, judg- 

8 ing, reaſoning, imagining, and ſo forth, to a perfec- 
tion, which without culture they cannot attain to, but 
muſt ſink and decline: And in the ſame way that 
there are original determinations in our minds, to be 
ſo and ſo affected by certain moral objects, as well — 
| "32 ; „ 
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by corporeal ones, ſuch as actions and characters, which 
we cannot alter, and that frequent aſſociations of ideas, 
and repetitions of affections and actions muſt of neceſſi- 
ty produce habits ; but yet we have it in our power to 
examine our opinions, and to chaſtiſe and correct our 
fancies, and by this diſcipline to take off our affec- 
tions from improper objects, and to place them aright, 
or according to the true eſtimations of pleaſures and 
pains, A few inſtances of this kind, exemplified by 
characters of men who had the full command and ma- 
ſterſhip of themſelves, 1. e, of their paſſions, by 
means of home-difcipline, or of frequently calling their 
apperites and affections to the tribunal of reaſon, to be 
examined and directed or corrected, will ſoon give 
youth a notion of our moral power, of inward liberty, 
and the rule of reaſon ; and ſhew them, that the chief 
buſineſs of man is to govern himſelf aright; and for 
that reaſon, not only to have juſt ideas of objects and 
purſuits, but likewiſe to inure himſelf to examine and 
catechize, ſo to ſpeak, his affections; and will inflame 
them with the love of this moral dominion or felf- 
command, without which it may ſoon be made appear, 
that one cannot be great or happy, but muſt, on the 
contrary, live in a moſt tumultuous, irregular man- 
ner, and bea prey to every ſpecious fancy that may be. 
preſented to his ſenſe or imagination. | 
* It will not be unpleafant to obſerve to them the 
analogy between our power over natural things and our 
moral power: That neither extends to the making of 
properties or Jaws, but that both conſiſt in producing 
effects in conſequence of fixed properties and laws; 
and both of them chiefly lie in { rating and mixing 
or compounding, But it is yet of greater importance, 
that they ſhould attend to this difference between 
them, That tho', with regard to natural effects, ſxilful 
induſtry be generally ſucceſsful, yet whereas external 
induſtry may be obſtructed and mar'd by ſeveral cauſes 
which we can neither foreſee nor prevent, inward in- 
duſtry, or application to the * of our — 
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ral faculties, never fails of attaining its end: And thus 
the culture of our minds.is much more dependent up- 
on us than that of our gardens and fields. S0 true is 
this, that ſteady reſolutio to conquer the moſt inye- 
terate bad habits is ſure; of victory. A phyſiognomiſt 
pronounced Soctates choleric and amorous by his natu- 
ral temperament. Thoſe who knew his mildneſs and 
love of virtue, laughed at the miſtake. |. But he ho 
knew himſelf better owned that he had been ſo, and 
that it had coſt him very hard labour to conquer theſe 
paſſions the phy pos attributed to him. And 
from thence he occalion to diſcourſe, of man's 
wer to nay cu his appetites and paſſions, to recover 
imſelf from yitious habits, and aſcend: by brave per- 
ſeverance to the greateſt height of — "Youth may 
be eaſily led to perceive, that our, appetites are go- 
verned by our opinions of objects: And therefore, 
that in order to direct them we muſt have juſt appre- 
henſions of things, and inure ourſelves to deliberate 
and compute, before we yield or give way to the 
ſolicitations of any affection. Freedom and ſtrength 
of mind E — this pumps of . 2 our 
appetites an ions, which can only be gained by 
ſleadiy accuſtoming ourſelves to think, and compare 

+ 4th; and fully before we chooſe, and not ſuffering 
every fancy that may aſſail our minds, 3 to 
kindle an ardent ee, And wiſdom con- 
ſiſts in having juſt ideas of pleaſures and pains, true 
notions of the moments and conſequences of different 
actions and purſuits, whereby. we may be able to mea- 
ſure, direct or controul our deſires or ayerſions, One 
able to oppoſe. deſires, and to call his opinions to ac- 
count, and Kania with the knowledge of the effects 
and conſequences of actions requiſite to ſhew him how 
he ought to behave in every caſe, is qualified for life, 
But without the latter, one cannot judge, but is in 

darkneſs. And knowledge, without the former, can 
only ſerve to create remorſe for not taking or not fol- 
{owing it its counſels. Let them therefore early ſee the 
| 8 neceſlity, 
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neceſſity, in order to happineſs, in order to have power 


and liberty, of eſtabliſhing judgment or reaſon as the 


ruler in their minds; and of having their 'underſtand- 
ings repleniſhed with true and juſt ideas of all the ob- 
jects and purſuits in human life, in order to be able 


to regulate tneir conduct aright. For what can be 


more obvious, than that this is the proper buſineſs of 
all who would be timeouſiy prepared for ſteering 
wiſely through the various rocks and ſhelves of life, 
for avoiding dangers and attaining to true happineſs ? 
In truth, when the deliberative habit, the patience 
of thinking before we chooſe, and the power of reſiſt- 
ing fancy till we have brought it to the teſt of reaſon 
and truth, is firmly eſtabliſned in the mind, there will 
be little hazard of miſtaking or erring, For right and 
wrong, in moſt circumſtances of life, are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, We need but aſk' our own hearts what it he- 
comes us to do, and we will ſoon perceive, or rather 
feel what is duty and what not. The fooliſh choices 
and purſuits of men, are not ſo much owing to falſe 
judgments, as to the habit of acting precipitantly, 
and — — our — appetites, Aſle 
the youngeſt infant, how he ought to be affected 
— t — of his being, and of all things, 
who hateth nothing that he hath made, but extends 
his benevolent care to all his creatures. and he will im- 
mediately reply, that he ought to love him, and en- 
deavour to approve himſelf to him, by imitating his 
goodneſs. Aſk him what he owes to his parents, what 
to his brothers and ſiſters; what to his friends, what to 
his country, what to all men, and you will find that 
his own heart will prompt and direct him to juſt an- 
ſwers; and that a ſtrong ſenſe of the obligations to 
piety, filial reverence and love, juſtice,” veracity,” gra- 
titude, benevolence, immediately exerts itſelf upon the 
firſt proper call, ſo natural is it to the mind : That is, 
ſo right do our affections ſtand with regard to moral 
objects, when they are duly tried by them. 2 
0 4 The 


The proper ſtudy of mankind is man, and for this 
reaſon, one who hath the inſtruction of youth at heart 
will early direct them to obſerve all the natural deter- 
minations of the mind, ſuch as our determination to 
diſtinguiſh between involuntary and free actions, and 
to regard ourſelves and others as the authors of, and. 
accountable for the latter, and them only: A determi- 
nation of which we can by no means diveſt ourſelves :. 
a difference which we are neceſſarily determined to 
make, and without which we could have no ideas of 
juſtice or injuſtice, blame or merit, becauſe mere ac- 
cident and deſigned hurt would affect us in the fame 
manner, did we not make this diſtinction: And con- 
ſequently, a determination to be differently affected by 
the actions of agents, as they are apprehended to be 
done with or without choice, upon which the whole 
order of human fociety, and of all civil intercourſe, ab- 
ſolutely depends. Thoſe who delight in puzzling and 
perplexing clear truths, may argue as ſubtily as their 
wit, or rather ſophiſtry can, to prove that men are ac- 
countable for none of their actions. But of a neceſſa- 
xy determination in our nature to diſtinguiſh violence 
and compulſion from voluntary and free acting, we are 
as ſure as we are of our exiſtence. And the reality of the 
diſtinction is certain beyond all diſpute, from the double 
veceſſity we are under to make it phyſical and moral. 
By the former, I mean the inſuperable determination 
of our minds to make a difference, e. g. between the 
falling of a tile and the voluntary throwing of it: By 
the latter, the multiplied inconveniencies and abſurdi- 
ties that would follow upon any one's diveſting him- 
ſelf, were it poſſible, of this determination, and acting 
as if there was no foundation for it. Another deter- . 
mination in our nature is, to approve free actions that 
are good or beneficial, and to. diſapprove ſuch as are 
ill or hurtful, . This determination ſuppoſes or includes 
the former, We do not praiſe or blame, where we 
apprehend there was not free choice; but if actions 
are apprehended to have been done with underſtand- 
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ing and election, we are neceſſarily determined to ap- 
prove ſuch, if they be kind and contributive to the 
public weal, and to condemn them if they be unkind 
and detrimental. The meaning of this, in other 
words is, That the Author of nature hath deſigned 
that good or virtuous actions ſhould immutably, upon 
a fair view of them, excite our liking and approbation, 
and vitious ones our diſlike and abhorrence; and ac- 
cordingly, we are neceſſarily ſo affected by theſe mo- 
ral ideas, as often as they are fully preſented to our 
minds. Tis abſurd to ſuppoſe us not indifferent to 
them, unleſs we grant that the Author of nature in- 
tended that we ſhould be differently affected by them: 
For it is to ſuppoſe an effect not deſigned, but taking 
place without any cauſe, any foreſight and will that 
it ſhould be. And that originally our affections ſtand 
right with regard to good and wrong, however af- 
terwards they may be corrupted or perverted, will be 
evident from every trial of young minds in this moral 
way. Paint actions and characters to them of oppo- 


ſite kinds, and you will ſoon ſee that 3 
tion and diſapprobation are always quickly right- 
ly moved, i. e. moved as the public or common good 
of mankind requires they ſhould. And after theſe 
trials, they may eaſily be led to reflect upon this de- 
termination of our minds, to approve and diſapprove, 
and its excellent final cauſe, e 

Very near a-kin to this is our determination to re- 
ceive pleaſure from uniformity amidſt variety, or in 
other words, from order, proportion and harmony in 
ſenſible objects; which ſenſe, when well improved, is 
ſo rich a ſource of entertainment, being the mother of 
all the harmonious arts, as they may juſtly be called, 
ſince ſymmetry, order or harmony is their object and 
end, architecture, ſtatuary, painting, muſic, and to a 
conſiderable degree, poetry and oratory, It is this de- 
termination or ſenſe that qualifies us for admiring and 
enjoying the beauty and order of nature, and for re- 
lining beauty and order wherever we find it, in art, 
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in writing, in painting, in building, &c. That it 
originally ſtands right, that is, towards the beauty 
which is the effect of regularity and ſimplicity, will 
be found by making proper experiments upon young 
minds; and to what pitch of perfection it may be im- 
proved, let the many ingenious, noble productions of 
the imitative arts witneſs. And that young minds, 
after proper trials in this way, may eaſily be directed 
to take notice of the excellent final cauſe of this deter- 
mination, is too obvious to need any proof, ſince by 
it we are diſpoſed to the love of ſimplicity, neither 
nature nor art being beautiful, but in conſequence of 
obferving this rule, nil fruſtra, or avoiding ſuperfluous 
labour, operating in the ſhorteſt way, and adding 
ſtrength to what is principal in every ſtructure or 
whole. Nor is the connexion between this latter and 
the moral ſenſe juſt mentioned, and their mutual ten- 
dency to ſtrengthen each other, leſs manifeſt, ſeeing 
the purſuit of virtue is nothing elſe but the purſuit of 
order in the government of the affections, and of or- 
der in the frame and government of ſociety. 

By a few reflections on theſe determinations of the 
human mind, illuſtrated and .confirmed to them by 
well-choſen examples, they will ſoon. perceive, that 
man is made for virtue and good order, or to receive 
his higheſt and only uncloying gratifications, from 
outward and inward order and harmony; and that it 
is the ſteady purſuit of order and harmony in every 
particular ſtructure and oeconomy, and in the whole of 
nature, that is the delightful employment of the eter- 
nal all- perfect Mind, from whom all perfections, all 
| beauties, all ideas, ſenſes, detetminations, powers and 
faculties proceed. But in order to make men ac- 
quainted with themſelves, true philoſophy will alſo 
= open to her pupils, all the affections and paſſions 
of the human mind, and- ſhew their various manners 
of operation, and what virtues and vices belong to 
each of them, and their final ends or cauſes ; why, 
or for what uſes they are implanted in us. Some 
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writers on human nature have much obſcured the do- 
ctrine of the paſſions by ways of ſpeaking about them, 
liable to all the abſurdities of ſuppoſing ideas in the 
mind antecedent to experience; and another yet greater, 
that paſſions or propenſities to objects may bank.» che 
ideas of | theſe objects; not to mention a third, viz. 
that there can be a ſtrong propenſity towards an object ä 
before one has had ted views of it, and the ima- 
gination hath by theſe been warmed into a vehement 
delight in the contemplation of it, and is thereby in- 
famed with a habitual impatient itching after it. But, 
in reality, paſſion means . or a ſtrong at- 
tachment towards an for every paſſion is 
a ſtrong inclination or wee towards an object, 
engendered and ſup the frequent recoiling of 
a very ſtrong and warm aig or idea of that obſect. 
By the natural conſtitution or determination of the 
— the idea of fame, e. g. is agreeable to the 
mind, and exalts our deſire. But the image of fame 
muſt have been very often repeated, fo that the idea of 
all its ſweets and charms is become very lively, and. 
very apt to return into the mind upon every 
or hint, before the mind can be poſſeſſed of a ſtrong: 
ropenlity to it, able to overcome every other idea. 
1 is the ſame with regard to power, or with | 
to virtue or public good. Power or public | 
muſt have often been contemplated by the mind; the 
images of them muſt have been deeply engraved. upon 
it by frequent repetition 2 The mind muſt have been 
much warmed by a lively view of their charms, and 
have by their often recoiling upon it with all their 
force, contracted a cloſe union, as it were, with them, 
and a keen tendency towards the purſuit of them. The 
caſe is the ſame with regard to all the other 
of the pleaſing or joyful kind; and what hat — 
ſaid of them may eaſily be applied to thoſe of the 
en family or claſs, grief, fear, hatred, &c. cal- 
very properly the family of Pain. — 
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But this I have mentioned, not that I would have 
youth perplexed with ſubtleties, but to ſhew teachers 
the, neceſſity of leading youth early to obſerve, that 
the aptitude of our minds to be agreeably affected 
the images of power, fame, and in general, by 
the objects that attract our minds, and the a 0 of 
our ind to be diſagreeably moved by all the objects 
that are naturally painful to us, and fo raiſe our aver- 
fion— That theſe aptitudes or determinations are of 
great uſe, as is likewiſe the force of aſſociation and 
tition : But that it is by aſſociation and 
tition of ideas that defires or averſions are kind ed 
into propenſities or paſſions. That being thus ap- 
prized o - manner in which paſſions are generated, 
may learn to be upon their guard againſt wron 
che falſe aſſociations 'of i ideas, ad — ag wes, 
ſelves ſtrictly to examine all their fancies, and the de- 
fires raiſed by them: They may take care that their. 
judgments be juſt and true, and their deſires pro- 
rtioned to the real natures and values of. objects. 
For thus alone-can the growth of ſenſual paſſiqns be 
prevented ; thus alone can true ideas, and true aſſo- 
ciations of ideas, and true judgments be firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in the mind, and paſſions conformable to them 
be formed and ſtrengthened. If virtue, and the ho- 
nour of acting ſteadily the beſt, the worthieſt part, 
be the ſolideſt good, then ſurely ought the paſſion for 
virtue, and the glory of adhering to virtue, to be che- 
riſhed, till it becomes the ruling paſſion in the mind. 
But the way to do this, is to impreſs deeply upon the 
ſoul ſuch a full notion of the excellency of virtue, as 
being habitually preſent to the mind, ſhall be able to 
hold it faſt to it, and to bear head againſt all the al- 
ſurements of vice, orall the dangers with which virtue 
may at any time be threatened. Draw the character 
to him, ſuppoſe of an Epaminondas, a Scipio, or a 
Titus, in whom the love of. the public held the aſcen- 
dent over all other deſires ſo firmly, that nothing was 
able to ſhake or corrupt them; and let them know by 
what, 


p | 
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what cloſe attention to their mind they preſerved ſuch 
a full In of the 1 . of 2 = 
all and pageantty. But them ikewiſe, 
* — where the love of virtue is firmly eſtabliſned, 
falſe pleaſure of one or other ſpecies may, if the guard 
is relaxed, gradually gain ground, and at laſt quite 
efface that glorious paſſion, and eſtabliſh into its room 
the luſt of wealth, or any other paſſion of the baſeſt 
kind. Shew them how virtuous inclinations grow and 
ſtrengthen : But ſhew them likewiſe how they are 
weakened, and how the vitious ones get foot and 
ſpread, and gradually ſupplanting their rivals, at laſt 
ſo totally deprave the mind, that the vices which for- 
merly appeared ſo hideous and abominable that they 
could not be ſeen or thought of without horror and 
deteſtation, aſſume at laſt, if not a ſmooth and fair, 
yet a much leſs frightful appearance, Let youth ſee 
all the various turns the ſame' paſſions take in diffe- 
rent circumſtances : Let none of the vices that may 
grow out of any of them, or into which any of 
them may be perverted, be hid from youth: And far 
leſs let the counterfeits of the virtues be concealed from 
them: But let them early be taught to diſtinguiſh ge- 
nerous from baſe and cruel ambition, true from falſe 
courage, and ſo on with regard to all the other vir- 
tues : For the moſt rous enemy to every virtue 
is that vice which hath the neareſt reſemblance to it, 
or can beſt aſſume its likeneſs. Thus only can they 
be prepared for judging- of actions, and the 
concerned in them, when they come to read hiſtory. 
And thus alone can they be ſeaſoned or fortified againſt 
the corruptions, ſnares and dangers of the world, In 
theſe leſſons, to characters it will be of great uſe to 
add proper fables, of which ancient method of teach- 
ing we. ſhall afterwards have occaſion to treat. 

If any one ſhould ſay, that ſuch philoſophical re- 
flections are above the compaſs of young minds; tho? 
we muſt return again to this ſubject, and ſhall then 
ſhew, that it is far from being ſo difficult as is gene- 
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rally imagined, to convey the true philoſophy int 
young minds, beſides which there can be no other 
guide for the right conduct of life; yet let it be juſt 
ſuggeſted here in the firſt place, that till we begin to 
employ them in obſerving the final cauſes always aim. 
ed at and unerringly attained by nature in all her pro. 
ductions, and from thence to infer the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of divine providence, in the formation and 
government of all things, and our obligation to imitate 
this character ; and in obſerving the final cauſes of all 
the ſenſes, powers, faculties and affections belonging 
to the human mind, together with their perfection 
and imperfections, or virtues and vices, and in draw. 
ing the tame concluſion from thence with regard to 
providence and our duty.— Till we employ youth in 
juch obſervations, nothing is done to furniſn them 
with real knowledge, and we leave them abſolutely in 
the dark with reſpect to the ſcience of the greateſt 
importance, and into which therefore they cannot be 
too early initiated. Till we thus exerciſe them, no- 
thing is done to give them the beſt diſpoſition, a pro- 
penſity towards the moſt uſeful enquiry, or a taſte and 
reliſh of the nobleſt as well as pleaſanteſt ſtudy : And 
yet while due pains are not taken to form a good and 
uſeful temper, *tis-well known that the mind of courſe 
will either be contracting wrong habits, by improper 
exerciſe, or loſing its natural docility, pliableneſs to 
inſtruction and quickneſs of apprehenſion, - If the mind 
be not from the beginning well employed, it muſt take 
a pernicious turn, or become idle and averſe to thought 
or ſerious exerciſe. For the human mind is ever ei- 
ther growing and improving, or ſhrinking and declin- 
ing. If it be not advancing towards perfection, and 
becoming better, it is in this ſenſe, at leaſt, continual- 
ly becoming worſe, that it is daily waxing leſs capable 
of improvement. In the ſecand place, I would aſk, if 
they who are ſo apt to pronounce ſuch · inſtitution too 
deep, or at leaſt too grave and ſerious for young 
minds, have made any experiments with reſpect to the 
. capacity 
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capacity of youth for reliſhing and entering into mo- 
ral truths? Tis well known that the parables, fables 
and allegories with which ancient inſtructors began in 
the education of youth, were intended to convey 
ral maxims into the mind in an agreeable inſinuating 
way. And they muſt be ſtrangers to them, who think 
that moral truths are not capable of being rendered 
very pleaſing, of being inſtilled into and impreſſed up- 
on the youngeſt mind, in the moſt taking and engag- 
ing manner. But if this be the knowledge with which 

they ought early to be tinftured, or towards the love 
of which their minds ought- timeouſly to be bended, 
then let teachers of youth uſe all their invention, and 
employ all their art to ſweeten moral leſſons, and make 
them as entertaining as they muſt be profitable. Let 
all the youth read be of this kind. And let not pre- 
ceptors imagine that there is no way of teaching but 
in the formal manner of giving a leſſon. This is a great 
miſtake in education. By familiar converſation, chil- 
dren's curioſity may be rouſed much more effectually, 
and by it they may be taught a great deal more in a 
little time, than can poſſibly be done in the auſtere ma- 
giſterial way of calling them to a lecture. I have known 
boys, before they were ſeven years of age, acquainted 
with the figure of our earth, its revolutions round its 
axis and round the ſun, and the more remarkable phe - 
nomena ariſing from theſe cauſes, well acquainted with 
geography, and ſome part of aſtronomy, and impa- 
tient to underſtand the ſeience which enables to mea- 
ſure the magnitudes, denſities and diſtances of the 
planets, And I never found any difficulty in raiſing 
their curioſity to know, or in making them under- 
ſtand, for inſtance, the properties of air and water, 
upon which ſailing depends, and by this means the 
uſe of air and winds, and of freſh and ſalt water 
or even in ripping up, as it were, to them the bowels of 
the earth, and ſhewing them the various minerals and 
metals with which they are ſtored, and the uſes of 
them — in explaining vegetation — or in going on gia- 
| dually 
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dually with them through the whole of natural pfülo 
ſophy till they had a pretty good notion of the Hilal 
cauſes of moſt things, and were very deſitous of in- 
— ſcience, which is the Key by which 
been enabled to open nature's'tn and 

diſcover the laws according to which ſhe werks, and 

according to hich human arts produce, and cam only 
ce all their uſeful effects. It will not be found 
difficult to make them eonceive, that acquaintance with- 
the properties of freight or curve lines, and with ff. 
gures of all ſorts, muſt be of great uſe in unraveling 
nature, in order to determine the methods in which 
effects are to be attemſ pted by art, ſince they may ea 
Itly be kel #6" wude ind hgh all motion is in ſome 
line of direction. And deſire being once incited to 
be inſtracted in this ſcience, as a key to nature, a 
little in it will wonderfully open and enlarge 
their minds But from the final cauſes of phyſical ap- 
inces, is not the thanſition to the final cauſes f 
moral Phenomena, i. e. to the conſideration of the 
human mind, and its powers and affections, and their 
improvements, very natural? Nothing certainly can 
be more fo: And therefore no leſſon or converſation 
upon any final cauſe in the natural world ought to be 
let paſs witliout taking oecaſion from thence to lead 
the young ſcholar to the conſideration of the Author 
of nature, and our duty to him, i. e. our obligation” 
to imitate him, by aſſiduous endeavours to enlarge 
our capacity of doing good, and by employing all the 
— ve naye r 
8 2 3366 
The unity of natural and moral philoſophy will aps 
pear more fully afterwards, But I muſt again repeat 
it, that the great ſecret of education Its" in finds 
ing out proper means of making young minds fall in 
love with uſeful reſearches; the enquiries that beſt be- 
come man, beeauſe they are of the higheſt impor- 


tance to him, viz. reſearches into the order of the u- 


2 * the good order of the human mind? For 
| — beſides 


uſefol Knowledge. Many other arts may ſerve 
miniſter to ĩit: But if this ſcience be neglected, or 1 
one is left an utter ſtranger to it, bomerer ſpect 
enquiries or occupations. may appear to be to r 
others, they are hut miſleaders from the main and on | 
ly profitable one. And therefore Cebes, in his ale- 
gorical picture of human life, agreeably to the doctrine 


philoſophers, pronounces all other ſciences, when ſe- 
parated from the moral ſci 
ſeducers from true wiſdom, Need, one ſtay 40 
convince any reaſonable perſon that the know! is: of 
words, abſtracted from that of things, can be 
value; and that a turn towards merely verbal crivieiſen 
is one of the moſt pernicious yquth can take. 
. af mathematics, and r 
is proy d by many effects of thoſe heneficial arts and 
ſciences which depend on it. But will this knowledge 


alone fy for the government of the K 
Orca k. in Ad ach teach men bow to regulace their 


gre = * —7 actions? ay jan avai- 
c out proportions a r monies, 
- theſe never lead their admirer to ſerious refloctio yo 
pon moral order and harmony, the harmony of 

divine Miod, and of all his works; and the harmony 
of affeftians, which reſembles created minds to their 
Author, and is therefore their glory and happineb. 
Theſe two ſtudies have naturally a very near connexi- 
on and affinity, and may therefore be both purſued at 

once very conſiſtently, But if one's whole time be ſo 


A even by ſuch geometrical reſearches as bid 


for adding to human power, that the knowledge 
of man himſelf, and his duties, is entirely neglected, 
that perſon, with all his knowledge, muſt be in pro- 


him, his inward liberty and happineſs; and what is in- 


deed the chief bon the ſupreme harmony, a well- 


ordered heart and life. Even enquiries into nature 


P herſelf, _ 
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lege this one ſcience, there is no true, no-ſolid, no 


of his maſter Socrates, the greateſt of mere mortal 
* falſe 1 a ol | 


ignorance with regard to what moſt concerns 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he If, if the ſtudent reſts in the mere phyſical expli- 
5 80 and is not taught and inured phy ſearch for 
nal cauſes, not only ſtop ſhort of what ought to be 
rincipally attended th but they, by ſo doing, miſlead 
rom the true philoſophy y, as we find Socrates “ once 
and again obſerving. But of all the pretended ſciences, 
none is more dangerous than that which ſeemeth to have 
the divine and. human mind for its object; and yet, 
inſtead of leading to the knowledge of virtue and duty, 
habituates the ſtudent to take up with ſubtleties that 
have ncver produced, and can indeed never produce - 
any other chi but contentious jangling about empty 
-puzling paradoxes, Let us hear an excellent author 
upon this ſubject, - whoſe cenſures have a far better 
claim to be hearkened to than mine. If in the li- 
terate world, faith he, there be any chocking weed, 
any thing purely thorn or thiſtle, 'tis in all likelihood 
that very kind of plant Which ſtands for philoſophy in 
ſome famous ſchools; - There can be nothing more ri- 
diculous than to expect — or #nder/tanding ſhould 
ſprout from ſuch a ſtock. It pretends, indeed, ſome 
"relation to manners, as uri ie of the natures, - 
(eſſences, and properties of ſpirits 3” and ſome relation 
to reaſon, as deſcribing the ſhapes and forms of certain 
"inſtruments employed in the - reaſoning art. But had 
the craftieſt of men for many ages together been em- 
ployed to find out a method to confound reaſon, and 
degrade the underflanding of mankind, they could not 
perhaps have ſucceeded 3 than by the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch a mocł. ſcienee.— The philoſopher: who pretends 
to be wholly taken up in conſidering his higher facul- 
ties, and examining the powers and principles of bis 
underſtanding; if, in reality his philoſophy be foreign 
to the matter pfofels'd z. if it goes belles the mark, 
and reaches nothing we can truly call our intereſt or 
concern, it muſt be ſomewhat worſe. than mere igno- 
rance or idiotiſm. The moſt ingenious way of- be- 


1 coming fooliſh #5 by a item. And the ſureſt method 
* Plato's Phedon. 
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what change of aſpedt-or. features. they 
what different manner they affected the limbs and 
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good ſenſe is to ſet up ſomething in the 
ing is do. wiſdom, if it 
the more — it be- 
paſſenger ſhould turn by - 
chance into a — Mop, and thinking to in- 
forty himſelf concerning watches, ſhould ering of 


- 


oy: mm 
room of it. The liker any 
n 


ite —[f 


what metal, or what matter each part was compoſed,? 


what gave the colours, or what made the ſounds ? 
without examining what the real uſe was of ſuch an in- 


ſtrument, or by what movements its end was beſt at- 


tained, and its perfection atquired : Tis plain that 
ſuch an examiner as this would come ſhort of any un- 


derſtanding in the real nature of the inſtrument. 


Should a p iloſopher, after the ſame manner, employ- 


ing himſelf in the ſtudy pf human nature, diſcovers, an- 


wreught upon the body; 


— 


ly what effects each 


muſcles 3 this might poſſibly quality him to give ad- 
vice to an anatomiſt or a limner, but not to manbind 
or himfelf : Since, according to — banc he con- 
ſidered not the real operation or energy of his ſubject, 
nor contemplated: the man as real man, and as ay 


man agent; but as.4, wb/ch or common maclhine. The 


paſſion of fear (as a modern philoſopher informs me) 
determines the ſpitits to the muſcles of the'Enees, 
which are inſtantly ready to perform their motion, by 


| — up the e "96 celerity, in qrder 


to ye the body out of harm's way. —Exxellent 
mech But 5 the knocking" tagether of 


the Knives be any more the cowardly ſymꝑtom of flight, 
than the chattering of the teeth is the ſtout ſymptom 


— reſiſtance, Tihall not take upon me to determine. 

In this whole ſubject of enquiry, I ſhall find nothing 
of the leaſt 1 And I ma; depend up- 
on it, that by the moſt refined ſpeculation of this 
kind, I ſhall neither learn to diminiſi my feat or 
raiſe my courage. This, however, I may be aſſured 


of, that *is the nature of fear, as well as of other paſ- 
EG em, 
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hed to have as incocae — it intend by 


ene 


uſe, by refle@ting; juſtly | my 
motion, — — which depend 10 much 
| apprehenſion and concert. | By examining the va- 
— 1 inflexions, declenſions, and inward reve- 
lutions of tbe paſſions, I maſt undoubtedly. come the 
better. co underſtand a human breaſt, and 4 the 
better both of others and myſelf. Ti i 40 
make the leaſt advancement in ſuch a ſtudy, without 
acquiring ſotne advantage from the regulation and go-, 
vernment of thoſe paſſions on which the condut of 
ne depends. For ſtance; if ſuperſtition be the ſott 
of fear which moſt tis not very material 
to enquire, on theſe occaſions, to hat parts or di- 
"AriQs the blood or ſpirits are immediately detacfr d, 
or here they are made to rendenvoum. For this no 
more imports me to underſtand, than it depends on 
me to e or change. But πien the of 
this ſu fear are conſidered to be from apiaion, 
und the fubjects of it: come to be ſearched 
and/examined ; the paſſion itſelf muſt neceſſarily di- 
miniſn, as I diſcover- more 9 
which belongs to it. In the ſame manner, if vanity 
be from opinion, and I conſider how vaxity is conceiverl, 
- from what i advantages, and inconſiderable 
grounds, ir I'view it in/i exceſſive, height, at well as 
in its contrary depreſſion, tis ble Iſhould not, 
In meaſure, be relieved CIR 
iind Mr "of \ «57 toy 649:4 4 
1 unt er piaculs — 
bee voce, NS — — 


eee, mor oo partem. - 
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The ſame muſt ——.— 3 


happen 1a reſpect of. auger, 
love, dim and the other. 
9 ——— . 
theſe paſſions vcer, my intereſt veers, my 
ries, -and I make alternately now:this, noma, e * 
my courſe and harbour. The man in anger has a di 
ferent: happineſs from the man im love; ary pe 
| lately become covetous has a different notion of ſa - 
tisſuction from what he had beſore when he was libe- 
ml. Even the mam in humour has another thought of 
| e | 
enquiry ter my l 
receſſanly draw along with it the ſearch and — 
and the ſincert condideration of my 
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majeſty, 
ſtate and ancient title of, Vitæ Dur, virtutis indagatrix, 
and the reſt of thoſe. juſt ions which of old 
belong d to her, when ſhe merited to pO ih 
as ſhe was by the orator, + Tu inventrix legum, tu EY 
nnen TO 2 


dies bene de er pteceptie 
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tuis actus peccanti immosta- 
Excellent miſtreſs! Bot eaſy toi 


Htati antepogendus. 1 


be miſtaken!” whilſt ſo many hundreds wear as illuftri- 


ous apparel, and ſome are —_ co outline her i in 
dreſs and ornament. Silt DE ee e 
In reality, how ſpetious a ſtudy, how: ſolemn an 
amuſement is raiſed from what we call philoſophical\ſpe-" 
culations ? The formation of ideas, their compoſitions, 
compariſons, agreements and diſagreements What 
can have a better appearance,” or bid fairer ſor genuine 
and true philoſophy ? Bur if by all this I cannot 
learn how to aſcertain my ideas, and keep my opini- 
on, liking and eſteem of things the Ausrede 
philoſopher! are thy ideas? where is truth, and cer 
tainty, and evidence ſo much talk'd of? Tis here? 
furely, they are to be maintain d, if any where. T 
here 1 am to preſerve ſome juſt diſtinctions and ade- 
uate ideas, which, if Nee do a jot the more by - 
what ſuch philoſop hy can teach me; the philoſophy'is- 
in this reſpect impoſing and deluſive. For whatever 
its other virtues are, it relates not to fur it oon 
cerns not the man, nor any other ways affects abe mind, 


than by the conceit of knowledge, and the falſe a. 


ſurance rais'd from a ſuppos'd improvement.— Philo- 
Lo her, let me hear concerning what is of ſome mo- 
t to me. Let me hear concerning life, what the 
. notion is, and what I am to ſtand to upon oc- 
caſion; that I may not, when life" ſeems e or 
has wore itſelf to the very dregs, cry van] Con- 
demn the world, and at the ſame time 7 | 
Ee is foort and paſſing For why fo bor," i oy thaw 
fweet * Why do f complain both ways? Is , vanity, 


mere vanity, a happineſs ? Or can miſery paſs away too 


ſoon d This is 0 — rogenpat 6 was This is 


worth my While. If, on the other ſide, I cannot find 


the agreement or difagreement of my ideas in this 
lace, if I can come to nothing certain here, what is 
l the reſt to me? Whit ſignifies it how L come by 


2 ideas, or how een them, which are /imple,. 'and 


which 
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which camo If I have: a idea of liſe 
when ws 1 think lightly 0 it, 1 50 reſolve with” 
m down. on any 


„%% That it may ea Gly... be 
Ou 2 of ſervice to my kriende, or cqun- 
try, teach me how I may reſerve. this idea; or at 
leaſt, hom 1, may get ff A8 rid ol it, that it may 
troubie me no more, not Jead me into il adventures.” 
Teach me how. I came by, ſych.an opinion 4 ns 
405 FRI 4 it iS; thas at one time raiſes it 
and at another reduces it to nothing; how ce 
0 ces and fluctuations happen ?. By what i inno- 
vation, hat compoſition, what interyention of other 
ideas. If chis be che 0 15 2 the philoſophical art, 
I readily,apply. TIES brace the ſtudy, If there 
be nothing of of oa "Lhave_ no occaſion for 
this ſort. of learning, and 7200 no more deſirous of 
knowing how I form. or compound thoſe ideas which, 
are e by words, than aim of knowing how, 
and by y 55 motions of 1 tongue or palate form 
thoſe anti ets T. can, full as well pro- 
nouner, ichen 1 ſic ee 
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nahe be formation of. good habits i in 5 minds ; 5 
the proper metbods of. cullivating virtuous diſpoſitions j | 
and the pnactices by which the vices are earl 2 
aud firengthened,. and of the beſt means "OT 
by eee them...) nN eines M/ £ , 
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THAT. we. have hitherto been ee Nang ng 
.., not inſtruftion.4n., any, particular notional 


| ſtem of opinions or tenets, but in facts relating ro the 
frame and government of the natural 9870 and to 
the conſtitution of the human mind of the gteateſt | 
a aſcertainable 5 FRET, ne and to 

s 4 F x 


be 


riſhment of 
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be deduced and confirmed from therice; and which; 
tho of different kinds, are {> cloſely" conjieRtedy' that 


the tranſition from obſefvations of either Kind to the 
other is exceeding eaſy and natural. And w, have not 


yet finiſhed this article, but muſt return to ir in, 
and treat more fully of the true _Þhiloke ' the 
beſt methods of inftrafting youth in it. owever, be- 


fore we go furthet, becaufe 4 great deal may be done 
towards the right formation of youth,” of tlie laſt con- 
ſequence to theit happiness Blogh they can underttand 
maxims of tules; nay, becauſe, unleſs” thie mind be 
repared for 'wholeſome inſtruction by previous cul- 
rure, inſtruction will fare like good feed” caſt into foul, 
weedy or ftony ground,” we ſhall therefore here treat a 

little of what ought to be the firſt and moſt early care 
in education, the formation of à tight temper, by 
carefully nurling atid cheriming ions ir 
youre minds. Socks” and other ancients,” ſeem to 
ave had particular pleafute in runfithg 4 parallel de- 
tween Schlee and the improvement: of the mind: 
But in nd reſpect does the compariſon or likeneſs 
hold more — than in this, ji as the ground 
muſt be properly prepared for the reception and nou- 
good ſeed, ſo the mind muſt by appoſite 

care be moulded into a fit temperament or diſpoſition 
for embracing and cherifhing che ſecds of good do- 
ctrine. In both caſes, the firſt or care is of 
the greateſt moment. Inſtruction will Be but thrown | 
away, it canndt fink into the mind, or take firm root - 

there, — & to früctify, if the mind be not pufe and 
clean, pliable, or docile and open tu truthi and Know- 
ledge, t will quickly be chocked by the oppoſite il- 
liberal temperature. The human mind cannot conti- 
nue long quite a rabid raſa; ſotme images muſt of 
courſe be gaining upon its affections, and conſequently, 
forming forme 2 penfities or habits. And we may 
leave it to any Riki perſon, who is acquainted 
with the work, and has but reflected, that reaſon muſt 
be Wr invited and drawn forth into action, and 


requires 
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requires much culture in order to tipen and ftren 
it, whereas. our ſenſes, from the firſt dawn 2 
are continually afajted by e and ſpeedi- 
ly ruſſi uꝑ to their maturity. We may leave to ſuch 
to judge what chance there is for the Neg town, 
the ſtart of all vitious appetites asd habits in you 
minds, if particular care be not taken, from their 6 
entrance into the world, of adhibiting proper —— 
and diſcipline, and of ſteadily, watching and directing 


all their ideas, defires and AL Some Nos | 


indeed, have repreſented vice as 
the mind, - not conſidefing how abſurd 7 fu poſs 
4 work to come deprived and, vitiated from the 


of the al- perfect Creator, ere it conceivable, nm 2 


not, that habits or paſſions of any kind could precede 
ideas, or be engendered otherwiſe than by aſſociation 
of ideas and eptnim of a But, on the contrary, it is 
virtue, not vice, that natural to the mind, in any 
fenſe that any habit can be ſuid to be. ſo, ſince origi- 
nally the affections in the human mind ſtand right 
with regard to moral objects; ſince long . 
ae able ro reaſon or draw inferenees, ery FE 1 

et 


ely ſpe- 
5 dur . 8 
— * whereak vice is an form, and creates our 
averſion and abhorrence. There is no neceſſity of ſup- 
poſing; the mind. biaſſed towards vice, in or- 
der to account for the ill humours, the croſſneſʒ and 
a or the ſenſuality and intereftedneſs and 
uſt; of power which ſo early diſcover; themſelves in 
children. If we but conſider not only 1 ti 
care of the nurſery is generally committed, and 
whom children are moſt. habitually . converſant, a 
even the common methods of conduct in very wi 
and good parents themſelves towards their infants, our 
wonder at the —— early corruptioſj of young minds 
will ceaſe, and we will find that tutors and preceptors 
have ou: to complain, that their taſk is weeding 


work ; 


work; and that children are given into their hands 
not to be educated, but to be cleanſed and purged 
from bad habits, which, till they are effaced and root- 
ed out, ſhut the door againſt all ſound inſtruction, or 
diſappoint the effects of the beſt teaching. For in- 
what vice are not children generally trained up? or 
what evil affection is not foſtered and cheriſhed * in 


their minds? I have elſewhere treated of this ſubject; 
at ſome length; and therefore I ſhall here only tran- 


ſcribe a few obſervations upon it from an excellent | 
author, well worth the moſt attentive peruſal of pa- 
rents, and all who are employed in the important bu- 
ſineſs of forming youth. . And is it not indeed very 
ſtrange, that the power of habit or | cuſtom ſhould be 
ſo univerſally known and confeſſed, and yet that ſo 
little attention ſhould be paid to this very powerful 
principle in the inſtitution of youth 
« 'The- great miſtake, ſays he, I have obſerved in 
eople's breeding their children, is that care hath not 
taken, in its due ſeaſon, to render their minds 


obedient to diſcipline and pliant to reaſon, when at 
firſt they were moſt tender and eaſy to be bowed, 


Parents being wiſely ordained by nature to love their 
children, are very apt, if reaſon watch not that natu- 

ral affection very warily, to let it run into fondneſs, © * 
They love their little ones, and it is their duty: But 
they often with them cheriſh their faults too. They 
muſt not be croſſed, forſooth, they muſt be permit- 
ted to have their wills in all things; and they being 
in their infancy not capable of great vices, their pa- 
rents think they may ſafely enough indulge their little 
irregularities, and make themſelves ſport with that 


pretty perverſeneſs which they think well enough be- 
comes that innocent age. But to a fond parent, that 
would not have his child corrected for a perverſe trick, 


but excuſed «at; ſaying, it was a ſmall matter, Solon 
very well replied, Ay, but cuſtom is a gteat one.“ 
The fondling muſt be taught to ſtrike, and call names, 


In the diſcourſes intitled, Plutarchys Plaſmatias, &c. A 
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muſt have what he cries for; and do what he pleaſes, 
Thus parents, by humcuring and cockering them 
vhen little, corrupt the prineiples of nature in their 
children, and wonder afterwards to taſte the bitter 
waters when they themſelves have: poiſoned the foun- 
tain. For when their children are grown up, and 
theſe ill habits with them, when they are now too big 
to be dandled, and their parents can no longer make 
uſe of them as play- things, then they complain that 
the brats are untoward and - petyerſe ; then they are 
offended to ſee them wilful, and are troubled with 
thoſe ill humours which they themſelves'infuſed and 
fomented in them; and then, perhaps too late, would 
be glad to get out thoſe weeds which their own hands 
have planted, and which now have taken too | 
root to be eafily extirpated. For he that has been uſed 
to have his will in every thing, as long as he was in 
coats, why ſhould we think it ſtrange, that he ſhould 
deſire it, and contend for it ſtill when he is in breeches ? 
| Indeed, as he grows more towards a man, age ſhews 
his faults the more, ſo that there be few parents then 
ſo blind as not to ſee them; few ſo inſenſible as not 
to feel the ill effects of their on indulgence. He had 
the will of his mind before he could ſpeak or go; he 
had the maſtery of his parents ever ſince he could 
prattle; and why, now he is grown up, and is ſtronger 
and wiſer than he was then, why now. of a ſudden 
muſt he, be reſtrained and curbed? Why muſt he at 
ſeven, fourteen, or twenty years old, loſe the privi- 
lege which the parents indulgence till then ſo largely 
allowed him? Try it in a dog, or a horſe, or any 
Other creature, and ſee whether the ill and reſty tricks 
they have learned when young, are eaſily to be mend- 
ed when they are knit; and yet none of thoſe crea- 
tures are half ſo wilful and proud, or half ſo deſirous 
to be maſters of themſelves and others, as man. We 
are generally wiſe enough to begin with them when 
they are very young, and diſcipline betimes thoſe 
other creatures we would make uſeful and good for 
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For {the eld muſt have grapes 
when he has a- mind to them rather than males che 
poor baby cry, or be out of humour; when he is 
grown up, muſt he not be fatisfied too, if his defires 
carry him to wine and women? They are objects as 
eee as what 
he cried for, when little, was to the inclinations of 4 
child. The having deſires accommodated to the appre- 
henſions. and. reliſh of cheſs ſeveral ages, is not "the 
fault, but the nat having them ſubject to the rules and 
reſtraints of reaſon : The difference lies not in the ha- 
ving or not having appetites, but in the power to go 
vern or deny ourſeſves im them. He that is not uſed 
to ſubmit, his will to the reaſon of others, when he & 
ng, wilLicarce hearken or ſubmit to his own; rea- 
— when he is of an age to make uſe of it. — 
what a kind of man ſuch a one is n prove, id 
caly to foreſee. BOP £1412: 42100 uy 
Theis are overſight. lally teins by thoſe 
who frren.to — care of their children s 
education. But if we 16ok into the common manage- 
ment of children, we ſhall: have rraſon to Wenders n 
the great diflolutene(s of manners which the world 
complains of, that there are any footſtepo at all left 
of virtue. 1 defire to know what vice can be named, 
which parents, js gue about children do dot reaſon = 
— — x75 1 


| ty and violence; how their vani 
and love of dicfis fade K anch chen be adds: T 
of the meaner fort are hindered — the — 
their fortunes from rance in their 
children, by the temptation of hot iet, or invitati- 
ons to eat and drink more than enough. But their 
own 1 examples, whenever plenty comes in r way, 
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ſhew chat tis not the diſlike of drunkenneſs and glut- 
tony chat keeps them from exe, butyyant of mate- 
rials. But if we look: into the houſes of thoſe who ae 
a little warmer in their fortunes, their eating and drinle- 
ing are made ſo much the» buſineſs and ineſs of 
life, that children are thought neglected if they have 
not their ſhare of it. Sauces and ragouſts, and food 
diſguiſed by all the arts of cookery, muſt tempt their 
y_ when their bellies are full: And then, for 

the ſtomach ſhould be | a pretence is 
found for tother glaſs of wine: to help , tho? 
it only ſerves to increaſe the ſurfeit. Is my young ma- 
ter a little out of order, the firſt queſtion is, what 
will my dear eat? What ſhall I get for thee? Eat - 
ing and drinking are inſtantly preſſed: And every bo- 
dy's invention is ſet on work to find out ſornething 
luſeious and delicate enough to prevail over the want 
of appetite, which nature has wiſely ordered in the be- 
ginning of di as à defence againſt" their in- 
digeſting any new load in the ſtomach, ſhe may be at 
geiſure to correct and | maſter the peccant humours. 
— —— 
| ts, as: by | 0 / (1 'the 
excels of their tables, to — — 
| diet; yet there too, they are ſcarce to be pre- 
ſerved from the contagion that poiſons the mind; 
tho by a diſcreet management, while they are under 
their tuition, their healths may perhaps be pretty well 
ſecured, yet their deſires muſt needs yield to the leſſons 
-which every where will be read to them upon this part 
of epicuriſm. The commendation that eating well has 
every where, cannot fail to be a ſucceſsful incentive to 
natural appetite, and bring them quickly to the liking 
and expence of a faſhionable table. This ſhall have 
from every one, even the of vice, the title 
of living well. And what ſhall ſullen reaſon dare to 
ſay againſt the public teſtimony? Or can it hope to 
be heard, if it ſhould call that luxury which is ſo much 
owned, 


*. 


- 
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owned,” and univerſally practiſed by thoſe of the beſt 
quality? This is now fo grown 2 vice, and has ſo 
grear! fapports, that I know” not whether ĩt dots not 
— r the name of virtue, and whether it will not 
| — folly, or want of knowledge of the world, 
to open one's mouth againſt it. And truly I ſhould 
ſuſpect, that what J have here ſaid of ache be cen» 
ſured as a little ſatire out of my way, did I not men- 
tion it with this view, that it might awaken the care 
and watchfulneſs of parents in the education of their 
children: when they fee how they are beſet on every 
ſide, not only with tions but inſtructors to vice, 
and that perhaps in thoſe they thought places of ſecu- 


_ rity. © 1 bal not dwell any longer on this ſubject, 


much leſs run over all the particulars,” that would ſhew | 
what pains are uſed to corrupt children, and inſtil 
principles of vice into them. But I deſire parents ſo- 
berly to conſider what irregularity or vice there is, 
which children are not viſibſy taught, and whether it 
be not their duty and wiſdom to provide them other 

inſtructors. ? 
This author *. eld remarks, which will lead | 
1 perſon to many others of the ſame 
= on to conſider how good habits may be 
formed in young minds, . It ſeems plain to me, 
ſays he, that the principle of all virtue and excellency 
lies in tlie power of denying ourſelves the ſatisfaction 
of our own deſires, where reaſon does not authorize 
them. This power is to be got and improved by 
cuſtom, and made eaſy and familiar by an early practice. 
If therefore I might be heard, I would adviſe, that 
contrary to the ordinary way, children ſhould be ufed 
to ſubmit their defires, and go without their longings, 
even from their very cradles,” The very firſt thing 
they ſhould'Tearn to know ſhould be, that they were 
not to haye any thing, becauſe it pleaſed them, but 
becauſe it was thought fit for them. . If things ſuitable 
to their wants were ſupplied to them, ſo that they were 
never ſuffered to have what they once cried tor, they 
- would 
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would learn. to e a would.never 


with, bawlin contend for maſtery z ' 
nor be. half > „ | 
are, becauſe; from the beginning, they are not thus 
handled. I ſay not this, as if children were not to be 
indulged in any thing, or that I expected they ſhould 
in hanging · lee ves, have the reaſon and conduct of 
counſellors. I conſider them as children who muſt 3 
tenderly uſed, who muſt play and have play-things, 
That which I mean is, that whenever they, craved 
what was not fit for them to have or do, they ſhould 
25007 permitted it, becauſe they were little — deſired 
Nay, whatever they were importunate for, they 
ee be ſure, for that very reaſon, to be denied. 
The younger they are, the leſs, I think, are their un- 
ruly and diſorderly appetites to be complied with ; 
and. the leſs reaſon they have of their own, the more 
are they to be under the abſolute power of thoſe in 
whaſe hands they are. From which, I confeſs it will 
follow, that none but diſcreet people ſhould be about 
them. If the world commoaly does otherwiſe, I can- 
not help that. I am ſaying what I think. ſhould be, 
which 1 1 it were already in faſhion, I ſhould not need 
to trouble the world with a diſcourſe on this ſubject. 
But yet I doubt not, but when it is conſidered, there 
will be others of opinion with me, that the ſooner, this 
way is begun with children, the eaſier it will be for 
them and their governors too. And that this. ought 
to be obſerved as an inviolalle maxim, That whatever 
once is denied them, they are certainly not to attain, it 
by crying or 1mportuaity, unlels one has a mind to 
teach them to be impatient and troubleſome, by re- 
warding them for it when they are ſo. Thoſe, there- 
fore, that intend ever to govern their children ſhould 
begin it whilſt they are very little, aud look that they 
perfectly comply with the will ol their parents. Would 
Vvyou have your ſon obedient to you when paſt a child 2 
Be ſure then to eſtabliſh the authority of a father, as 
ſoon as he is capable of ſubmiſſion, and can underſtand 
| in 
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in whoſe power he is. If you would have him to ſtand 
in awe of you, imprint it in his infancy ; and as he 
approaches more to a man, admit him nearer to your 
fainiliarity : So ſhall you have him your obedient ſub- 
n fie, whilſt he is a child, aud your affectionate 
when he isa man. For methin they mighti- 
5 miſplace the treatment due to their children, who 
are indulgent and familiar when they are little, but ſe- 
vere to them, and keep them at a diſtance when they 
are grown up. For liberty and indulgence can do no 
to children: Their want of judgment makes 
em ftand in need of reſtraint and diſcipline. , And, 
on the contrary, imperiouſneſs and ſeverity. is but an 
ill way of treating men, who have reaſon of —__ 
to guide them, unleſs you have a mind to make you 
children, when grown up, weary of you, 2 
ly wiſh your deat If a ſtrit hand be kept over chil- 
dren from the beginning, they will in that age be 
tractable, and quietly ſubmit to it, as never having 
known any other: And if, as they grow up to uſe of 
reaſon,” the rigour of government, be, as they deſerve 
it, greatly relaxed, the father's brow more ſmoothed 
to them, and the diſtance by degrees abated, his for- 
mer reſtraints will increaſe their love, when they find 
it was only a kindneſs to them, and a care to make 
them capable to deſerve the favour of their parents, 
and the eſteem of every body elſe. Thus much ca 
the ſertling your authority over your children in 
ral. Fear and awe ought to give you the firſt power 
over their minds, love and friendſhip in riper years to 
hold it: For the time muſt come when they will be 
paſt the rod and correction; and then, if the love of 
you make them not obedient and dutiſul, if the love 
of virtue and reputation keep them not in laudable 


courſes, I aſk what hold will you have upon them to 
turn them to it ? Indeed, fear of having a ſcanty por- 
tion if they diſplcaſe you, may make them flaves to 
| our eftate, but they will be never the leſs ill and wic- 
ed | in private z and that reſtraint will not laſt always. 
Every 
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Every man muſt ſome time or other be truſted to him- 
ſelf and his wn conduct nd to be a. good, a virtu- 
ops and able man, one muſt be made fo within. And 
therefore, what he is to receive from education, what 
is to ſway and influence his life, muſt be ſomething 
put into him betimes: Habits woven into the very 
principles of his nature, and not a counterfeit carri 
and diſſembled outſide, put on by frar, only to avoid 
the preſent anger of a . who may perhaps diſ- 
inherit him. This being laid down in general, as the 
courſe that ought to be taken, tis fit we now come to 
conſider the parts of the diſcipline to be uſed. I have 
ſpoken ſo much of carrying a ſtrict hand over chil- 
dren, that perhaps, I ſhall be ſuſpected of not conſi- 
dering enough, what is, due to their tender age and 
conſtitutions, . But that opinion will vaniſh when you 
have heard me a little farther. For I am very apt to , 
think, that great ſeverity of puniſhment does but very 
little good, nay great harm in education: And I be- 
lieve it will be found, that ceteris paribus, thoſe chil 
dren who have been moſt chaſtiſed, ſeldom make the 
beſt men. All that I have hitherto contended for is, 
That whatſoever rigour is neceſſary, it is more to be 
uſed the younger children are, and having by a due 
application wrought its effect, it is to be relaxed and 
changed into a milder ſort of government. A com- 
liance and ſuppleneſs of their wills being, by a ſteady 
band, introduced by parents, before children have 
memories to retain the beginnings of it, will ſeem na- 
tural to them, and work afterwards in them, as if it 
were ſo, preventing all occaſions of ſtruggling or re- 
pining. The only care is, that it be begun early, and 
inflexibly kept to, till awe and reſpect be grown fa- 
miliar, and there appears not the leaſt reluctancy in the 
ſubmiſſion and ready obedience of their minds. When 
this reverence is once thus eſtabliſhed (which it muſt 
be early, or elſe it will coſt pains and blows to recover 
it, the longer it is deferred) tis by it, mixed ſtill with 
as much indulgence as they made not an ill uſe 05, and 
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not by beating, chiding, or ſervile puniſhments, they 
are for the future to be governed, as they grow up to 
more underſtanding.” Our author, after bringing fe- 
veral arguments to prove that corporal puniſhment 
contributes not at all to the maſtery of our natural pro- 
penſity to indulge preſent pleaſure, and to avoid pain 
at any rate, but rather encourages it, and thereby 
ſtrengthens that in us which is the root from whence 
ſpring all vitious actions and all the irregularities of life. 
That this ſort of correction naturally breeds an averſion 
to that which 'tis the tutor's buſineſs to create a liking 
to.— And if it does prevail, and works a cure upon the 
preſent unruly diſtemper, it is often bringing in the 
room of it a worſe and more dangerous difeaſe, by 
breaking the mind, or producing a ſlaviſh temper and 
diſſimulation—he 8 to obſerve : ** On the other 
ſide, to flatter children, by rewards of things that are 
pleaſant to them, is as carefully to be avoided. For 
this but authorizes the child's love of pleaſure, and 
cockers up that dangerous pro nſity which we ought 
by all means to ſubdue an ſtifle in him, You can ne- 
yer hope to teach him to maſter it, whilſt you com- 
pound for the check you give his inclination in one 
lace, by the ſatisfaction you propoſe to it in another. 
F o make a good, a wiſe, or a virtuous man, *tis fit he 
ſhould learn to croſs his appetite, and deny his incli- 
nation to riches, finery, or pleaſing his palate, &c. 
But when you draw him to do any thing that is fit, by 
the offer of money, or reward the pains of learning his 
book by the pleaſure of a luſcious morſel, when you 
promiſe him a lace-cravat, or a fine new ſuit, upon 
the performance of ſome of his little taſks, what do you, 
by propoſing theſe rewards, but allow them to be good 
things he ſhould aim at, and thereby' encourage his 
longing for them, and accuſtom him to place his hap- 
poineſs in them, —1I ſay not this, that I would have chi 
dren kept from the conveniencies or pleaſures of life, 
that are not injurious to their health or virtue, On the 
contraty, I would have their lives made as * 
G 9 25 
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and as agreeable to them as may be, by a plentiful en- 
joyment of whatſoever might innocently delight them, 
provided it be with this caution, that they have thoſe 
enjoyments, only as the conſequences of the ſtate of - 
eſteem and acceptation they are in with the parents 
and governors 3 but they ſhould never be offered or 
beſtowed on them as the rewards of this or that parti- 
cular performance, that they-ſhew an averſion to, or 

to which they would not have applied themſelves with- 
out that temptation.— Rewards, I grant, and puniſh- 
ments muſt be propoſed to children, if we intend to 
work upon them. The miſtake, I imagine is, that 
thoſe that are y made uſe of, are ill-choſen, 
The pains and pleaſures of the body, are, I think, of 
ill conſequence, when made the rewards and puniſh- 
ments wherehy men would prevail on their children, 
For, as I faid before, they ſerve but to increaſe and 
ſtrengthen thoſe inclinations; which it is our buſineſs 
to ſubdue and maſter. What principle of virtue do 
you lay in a child, if you will remedy his deſire of one 
pleaſure by the propoſal of another? This is but to 
enlarge his appetite and inſtruct it to wander. By this 
way of proceeding, you foment and cheriſh in him 
that which is the jpring from whence all the evil flows, 
which will be ſure on the next occaſion to break out 
again with more violence, give him ſtronger longings, 
and you more trouble. The rewards and punifhments 
then, whereby we ſhould keep children in order, are 
quite of another kind, and of that force, that when we 
can get them once to work, the buſineſs, I think, is 
done, and the difficulty is over. Eſteem and diſgrace 
are of all others the moſt powerful incentives to the 
mind, when once it is brought to reliſh them. If you 
can once get into children à loye of credit, and an ap- 
prehenſion of ſhame and diſgrace, you have put into 
them the true principle, which will conſtantly work 
and incline them to the right, —Children, earlier per- 
haps than we think, are very ſenſible of praiſe and 
commendation. They find pleaſure in being eſteemed 
Q 2 and 
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and valued, eſpecially by their parents, and thoſe wliom 
they depend on. If therefore the father careſs and 
commend them when they do well, ſhew a cold and 
neglectful countenance when they do ill, and this ac- 
companied by a like carriage of the mother, and all 
others that are about them, will in a little time make 
them ſenſible of the difference; and this, if conſtantly 
obſerved, I doubt not but will of itſelf work more 
than threats and blows, which loſe their force when 
once grown common, and are of no uſe when ſhame 
does not attend them. But to make the ſenſe of 
eſteem or diſgrace fink the deeper and be of more 
weight, other agreeable or diſagreeable things ſhould 
conſtantly accompany theſe different ſtates, not as par- 
ticular rewards and puniſhments of this or that parti- 
cular action, but as neceſſarily belonging to, and con- 
ſtantly attending one, who by his carriage has brought 
himſelf into a ſtate of diſgrace or commendation. B 
this way of treating them, children will, as | 
as poſſible, be brought to conceive, that thoſe that are 
commended, and in eſteem for doing well, are neceſ- 
ſarily beloved and cheriſhed by every body, and have 
all other good things as a conſequence of it, and on 
the other ſide, that when any one by miſcarriage falls 
into diſeſteem, and cares not to preſerve his credit, he 
will unavoidably fall under neglect and contempt ; and 
in that ſtate, the want of whatever might ſatisfy or 
delight him will follow. In this way, the objects 'of 
_— deſires _ made aſſiſting to virtue; when a ſet- 
tled experience from the inning teaches children, 
that the things they delight m. * to, and are to 
be enjoyed by thoſe only who are in a ſtate of reputa- 
tion. If by theſe means you come once to ſhame them 
out of their faults (for beſides that I would willingly 
have no puniſhment) and make them in love with the 
pleaſure of being well thought on, you may turn them 
as 3 and they will be in love with all the 
ways of virtue, Concerning reputation, I ſhall only 
remark this one thing more, That tho? it be not the 

true 
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true principle and meaſure of virtue (for that is the 
knowledge of a man's duty, and the ſatisfaction it is to 
obey his Maker in following the dictates of that light 
God has given him, with the hopes of acceptation and 
reward) yet it is that which comes neareſt to it; and 
being the teſtimony and applauſe that other people's 
reaſon, as it were by a common conſent, gives to vir- 
tuous well-ordered actions, it is the proper guide and 
encouragement of children, till they grow able to judge 
for themſelves, and to find what is right by their own 
reaſon, This conſideration may direct parents how to 
manage themſelves in reproving .and commending 
their children, The rebukes and chidings which their 
faults will ſometimes make hardly to be - avoided, 
ſhould not only be in grave, ſober, and compaſſionate 
words, but alſo alone and in private. But the com- 
mendations children deſerve, they ſhould receive be- 
fore others. This doubles the reward by fpreading 
their praiſe : The back wardneſs ſhewn in diyulging 
their faults will make them {et a greater value on their 
credit themſelves, and teach them to be more careful 
to preſerve the good opinion of others, whilſt they 
think they . it. a6. when being expoſed to mans, 
by publiſhing their miſcarriages, they give it or 
Ag. hu check upon them 1s taken off ; and — 
be the leſs earneſt ta preſerve others good thoughts of 
them, the more that they ſuſpect their reputation with 
them is already blemiſhed. | gp 
Thus we ſee education muſt begin, in order to gain 
its ends, much more early than is commonly imagined, 
otherwiſe the nurſery will ſo ſpoil and corruptchildren, 
that it will hardly be poſſible ever to reclaim or reform 
them, Tis in vain to heap rules on children ; *cis im- 
poſſible for poor little ones to remember a tenth 
of them, much leſs to obſerve them. But would you 
have them ſpeak, read, pronounce, and 1 pert 
fully, let them be formed by good example and pra- 
Rice, to intelligent graceful ſpeaking and reading, and 
behaviour. Pray remember, ſays Mr. Locke, 
KY Q3 for 
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for it is from his treatiſe on education I have been all 
this while copying, children are not to be taught by 
rules which will be always ſlipping out of their memo. 
ries. What you think fit for them to do, ſettle in 
them by an indiſpenſible practice, as often as the oc- 
cafion returns, and if it be poſſible, make occaſions, 
This will beget habits in them, which, being once 
eſtabliſhed, operate of themſelves eaſily and naturally, 
without the aſſiſtance of the memory, But here let 
me give two cautions. 1. The one is that you keep 
them to the practice of what you would have jv 
into a habit in them by kind — and gentle 
nitions, rather as minding them of what they forget, 
than by harſh rebukes and chiding, as if were 
wilfully guilty. 2. Another thing you are to take care 
of is, not to endeavour to ſettle too many habits at 
once, leſt by variety you confound them, and ſo per- 
ſect none. When conſtant cuſtom has made any one 
thing eaſy and natural to 2 and they practiſe it 
without reflection, you may then go on to * 
By this method of treating — by a 
ctice, we ſhall ſce ES what is req _ a Cc 5 
be adapted to his capacity, and any way ſuited to the 
child's natural genius and conſtitution. For that too 
muſt be conſidered in a right education. We muſt 
not hope. wholly to change their original tempers, nor 
make the gay penſive and grave, nor the melancholly 
ſportive without ſpoiling them. God has ſtamp'd 
certain characters upon men's minds, which, like their 
ſhapes, may, perhaps, be a little wended, but can 
hardly be totally altered and transformed into the con- 
trary, He therefore, that is about children, ſhould 
well ſtudy their natures and aptitudes, and ſee by often 
trials what turn they eaſihy take, and what becomes 
them ; obſcrve what their native ſtock is, how it may 
he improved, and what it is fit for: He ſhould conſi- 
der what they want, whether they be capable of hav- 
ing it wrought into them by induſtry, and incorporated 
there by practice, and whether it be worth while to 
| endeavour 
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endeavour it. For in many caſes, all that we can do, 
or ſhould aim at, is to make the beſt of what nature 
has given, to prevent the yices and faults to which ſuch 
a conſtitution veg IEG, and give it an the ad- 
vantage it is capable of. Every one's natural genius 
ſhould be carried as far as it can, but to attempt the 
putting another upon him will be but labour in vain, 
And what is ſo plaiſter'd on, will at laſt ſit but unto- 
wardly, and have always hanging to it the ungraceful- 
neſs of reſtraint and affectation. Affectation is not, I 
confeſs, an early fault of childhood, or the product 
of untaught nature: It is of that ſort of weeds which 
grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, but in gar- 
den- plots under the negligent hand, or unſkilful care 
of a gardener. Management and inſtruction, and 
ſome ſenſe of the neceſſity of breeding, are requiſite to 
make any one capable of affectation, which endeavours 
to co natural defects, and has always the laudable 
aim of pleaſing, tho* it always miſſes it, and the more 
it labours to put an gracefulneſs, the farther it is from 
it, For this reaſon, it is the more carefully to be 
watched, becauſe it is the proper fault of education, a 


perverted education indeed, but ſuch as people 
dale, of che il 


often fall into, either by their own mi 
conduct of thoſe about them, He that will examine 
wherein that gracefulneſs lies which always p 


will find it ariſes from that natural coherence which 


appears between the thing done and ſuch a temper of 
mind as cannot but be approved of as ſuitable. to the 
| occalion, We cannot but be pleaſed with an humane, 
friendly, civil temper, wherever we meet with it. A 
mind free, and maſter of itſelf and all its actions, not 
low and narrow, not haughty and inſolent, not ble- 
miſhed with any great defect, is what every one is 
taken with. The actions which naturally flow from 
ſuch a well-formed mind, pleaſe us alſo, as the genuine 
marks of it; and being, as it were, natural emanations 
from the ſpirit within, cannot but be eaſy and uncon- 
ſtrained. This ſcems to me to be that beauty which 


lines 
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ſhines through ſome men's actions, ſets off all they do, | 
and takes with all they come near, when, by a conſtant | 
practice they have faſhioned. their carriage, and made 
all thoſe little expreſſions of civility and reſpe& which 
nature or cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in converſation ſo ea- 
ſy to themſelves, that they ſeem not artificial or ſtu- 
died, but naturally to flow from a ſweetneſs of mind, 
and a well-rarned diſpoſition, Affectation, on the 
other fide, is an awkward and forced imitation of what 
ſhould be genuine and eaſy, wanting the beauty that 
accompanies what is natural, becauſe there is always a 
difagreement between the outward action and the mind 
within, one of theſe two ways; either, when a man 
would outwardly put on a diſpoſition of mind, which 
then he really has. not, but endeavours by a forced 
carriage to malce a ſhew of, yet ſo, that the conſtraint 
he is under diſcovers itſelf : And thus men affect ſome- 
times to appear ſad, merry, or kind, when in truth 
they are not ſo. The other is, when they do not 
endeavour to make ſhew of diſpoſitions which they 
have not, but to expreſs thoſe they have by a carriage 
not ſuited to them: And ſuch in converſation are all 
conſtrained motions, actions, words or looks, which, 
tho deſigned to ſhew their reſpect or civility to the 
company, or their ſatisfaction and eaſineſs in it, are 
not yet natural nor genuine marks of the one or the 
- Other, but rather of ſome defect or miſtake within. 
Imitation of others, without diſcerning what is grace- 
ful in them, or what is peculiar to their characters, 
often makes a great part of this. But affectation of 
all kinds, whenceſoever it proceeds, is always offenſive 
becauſe we naturally hate whatever is counterfeit, and 
condemn thoſe who have nothing better to recom- 
mend themſelves by.” Plain rough nature left to itſelf, 
is much better than an artificial ungracefulneſs, and 
ſuch ſtudied ways of being ill-faſhioned. The want of 
an accompliſhment, or ſome defect in our behaviour, 
coming ſhort of the utmoſt gracefulneſs, often eſcapes 
obſervation and cenſure, But affectation, in any pe 
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of our carriage, is lighting up a candle to our defects, 
and never — make us be taken notice of, as ei- 
ther wanting ſenſe, or wanting ſincerity. This gover- 
nors ought the more diligently to Bok after; | becauſe, 
as I have above obſerved, it- is an acquired uglineſs, 
owing, to miſtaken education, few being guilty of it, 
but thoſe who pretend to breeding, and would not be 
thought ignorant of what is faſhionable-and becoming 
in converſation. And if I miſtake not, it has often 
taken its riſe - > ph lazy — — thoſe who 
give rules, and propoſe examples without 5oini | 
Bice with their [nftroftions and —ä— 
repent the action in their ſight, that they may correct 
what is indecent or conſtrained in it, till it be perfected 
into an habitual and becoming eaſineſs.. 

Our author goes on in the ſame manner, ſhewing 
how civility, deference, liberality, fortitude, and 
virtue may early be formed in young minds. What 
I have quoted from him will ſend thoſe who are in 
earneſt about the education of their children to his ex- 
cellent work itſelf, and lead the thinking into a very 
uſeful train of refleftions on this i nt ſubject. 
And his obſervations upon this more eſſential part of edu- 
cation are compleat ; nothing can be added to them. 
A ſkilful tutor, Who underſtands the anatomy, ſo 
to ſpeak, of the human mind, the ſeveral natures, and "3 
the mutual bearings and dependencies of our affeftions, * .Y 
and that ſound balance of them, in which the health, 1 
the vigour, the beauty and grace of the mind con- 
ſiſt, will take, or rather make occaſions for drawing 
them all forth, after their 2 ot rr” their 1 
proper tones; he will teach his pupil to admire, and | 
to love, to compaſſionate, and even to be angry in due | 
meaſures and on fit occaſions.” He will carefully nou- 9 
riſh love of truth, deſire of knowledge, averſion. to ' 
falſhood and cruelty, a manly intrepidity; and a ſweet 
yet not ſervile complaiſance and docility. And theſe 
ualities make a proper ſoil for receiving inſtructions: 
In ſuch minds, the feeds of wiſdom will find a —_ 


6. 
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and friendly take firm root, and ſoon bri 
forth the moſt excellent fruits. But till ſuch — 
per as hath been deſcribed is become habi 


ral, for cuſtom is a ſecond nature, the mind is s hard 
and impenetrable, light and ſandy, or rank with pol 


I 


- 


15 


ſonous weeds; and therefore in will either 
make no impreſſions, be quickly diſſipated, or chocked 
of the ſower is 


and corrupted. Our Saviour's} 
an excellent ſimilitude or allegory for the illuſtration 
2nd confirmation of this important truth. When the 
precepts of virtue, for theſe are the good feed he came 
io ſow, are heard careleſsly and without . ſo 2 
the firſt idle fancy or wanton appetite quic N | 
them out of the mind, they are as ſeed that a 
the beaten road, and never entering at all into v4 
ground is picked up by the birds. —It they meet with 
a genius that ne up through the love of no- 
velty, but hath not conſtancy or firmneſs enough to 
weigh and ponder them, and ſo deeply enforce and ri- 
vet them ypon the heart, they are as ſeed that falls up- 
on ground, where the earth being very ſhallow, it 
ſprings up indeed very quickly, — having no depth 
of root, . it withers away: 
in this cafe the ſmalleſt amuſement carries off the mind, 
and the good feed abideth not.— But if the mind be 
over-run with carnal deſires, inſtruction is then like 
ſeed that falls among weeds and thorns, which ſpri 
125 _—_ it, overgrow and kill it.— Finally, a well. 
diſpoſed mind, not diſturbed by irregular paſſions, but 
— impregnated with the love of truth, knowledge 
firmly and warmly embraces good precepts 
and toni and there the ſeed dies not but is 
fruitful, and like corn that falls into a good, well ma- 


— clean _ Sringeth —— a beauti- 
an u By proper care 

be — chi leegpnies cx . 
ing rules or reaſonings. And indeed, if it is not, it 
is as abſurd to expect much from leſſons, as for the 


huſbandman to hope for a good crap from the good 
_ 


* 
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grain * ſows, if he hath been at no previous pains to 


dreſs and prepare his fields. This is an eſſential part 
in both huſbandries. — — yas = 


of it? Who dreams of 
children even to their birth, by 
firſt objects and ideas that are preſented to their minds, 
and the exerciſe, diſcipline, or training of their appe- 


their concern about 


tites and paſſions ?̃ Who conſiders it as the eſſential 


part of education, to convey proper ideas early into 
young minds, or by fit means of trial and exerciſe to 
teach due affections to ſprout, puliulate and ſtrengthen ? 
This, however, ia the principal art: Nor will it be 
found a difficult one, by any who is converſant in the 
ſtructure of the human mind, and the manners in 
- which aſſociations of ideas are formed, and paſſions 
are called forth into exerciſe, _ Right practice is the 
chief thing, as our Author * Let them have 
good example continually before their eyes, and let 
them be encouraged to imitate it, and to reiterate 
actions by rendering them praiſe, and all marks of 
love and eſteem when they do well, and by gentle 
tender admonitions when they miſtake or ſlip—Let 
them hear often other children commended for their 
docility, their  reaſonablenes, their manlineſs, their 
ſweetneſs. and grace. Let chem be. kept 


ured to treat even their ſervants with kindneſs and 
_— habituated to ſee 


but what is good, graceful, 
Bean 27 ae hy—And let their minds be ear- 
2 


* 2 the love, eſteem, ap- 
by ſuch. vp. ickly ſee every 


and praiſe of the wiſe and 

ve ſhall qu 
virtue begin to —— to find how ſoon 
reaſon itſelf will dawn, call for information, reliſh in- 
ſtruction, and lovingly embrace every opportunity of 
ex ing and ſatisfying itſelf. Such a mind will 
love light : There is nothi „ 


. 


cover but what will yield it 


* 4 


proper care about the» 


rom all ĩafectious cumpany; but yet et them be in- 


3 and 
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the firſt moral reaſonings: that are to one of 
ſuch a diſpoſition, will ſhew to his mind the reaſon- 


ableneſs and beauty of the train and temperature it is 
in, and fill it with gratitude to its formers for their 


care to make him, before his own reaſon could do it, 
what they knew, his reaſon muſt a , fo ſoon as it 
ſhould be awaked and cleared | 
lineſs of well-diſciplin'd affections, and a rightly diſpo- 
ſed heart. We are the ſhorter upon this head, becauſe 
Mr. Locke has treated ſo fully of it. To what he 
fays of the example of parents, and of the choice of 
a tutor, let me but add the ſentiments. of one of the 
beſt men, as well as the politeſt writers in the later 
ages, at leaſt, of the Roman ſtattee. 


Pliny the younger to Corellia Hiſpulla on chooſmg a tutor 


Since I paid fo great a. reſpect to your father 
(who was a perſon, of uncommon virtue and merit) 
that I can't ſay whether my. admiration or love of 
him was ſuperior; and fince I carry on that affection 
to you in his memory and honour, I can't help de- 
firing and endeavouring, as far as I can, to make your 


ſon reſemble his grandfather. I prefer indeed him by 


the mother's ſide, tho? he by the father's was a man 
well ap} and reputed ; and his father © himſelf 
and his uncle are diſtinguiſhed by a particular fame. 
His growth will be equal to them, if he be trained up 


in a liberal education; and the hand that is to form 


him js of the firſt importance to it. As yet his tender 
age has confined him to your eye and domeſtic tutors, 
where there is little or no room to go aſtray, - But now 
his ſtudies are to be carried beyond the threſhold, you 


mult look about for a Latin maſter of rhetoric, whoſe 
ſchool maintains a due ſeverity, and a chaſte regular 


ment. For our youth is poſſeſs*d, among other 


6 gifts of nature and fortune, of a great perſonal beauty, 
that requires, in this ſlippery ſtate of life, not only an 
1 _ "inſtructor, 


up, to diſcern the come-. 
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inſtructor, but a guardian and a governor. I think 1 
can warrant Julius Genitor to you. I love the man, 
yet my eſteem for him, which is founded upon judg- 
ment, is no prejudice to that judgment. He is a man 
of correct life and „ indeed ſomewhat too au- 
ſtere and hard for this libertine age. You may plen- 
tifully find his maſtery in eloquence; for an open and 
plain faculty of ſpeaking is preſently diſcerned. Hu- 
man life has a variety of depths and caverns in it; in 
all which, take my word for Genitar. Your ſon will 
hear nothing from him that will not be uſeful, and 
learn nothing which it were not better to know. He 
will be admoniſhed by him as frequently as by you and 
myſelf, what images of his anceſtors he is to honour, 
what celebrated names he muſt anſwer. And there- 
fore, by the favour of heaven, commit him to a ma- 
ſter, who will firſt give a frame to his manners, and 
then to his eloquence, which is ill learned without 
them.“ u ern 5 „ 

The character of a proper n for the formation 
of youth in their earlieſt years, as well as when they 
are qualified by a right temper of mind for inſtitution 
in the liberal ſciences, is yet more fully drawn by the 
ſame excellent hand, in another letter, wherein he de- 
ſcribes the many excellent qualities of Euphrates, and 
recommends him to Atrius Clemens. "B31 t 


To Airius Clemens. | | 4 


Whatever figure this city of ours may have for- 
merly made in the belles-lettres, ſhe ſeems in this age 
to exceed herſelf ; for which I could produce you a- 
bundance of ſhining inſtances, but ſhall at preſent con- 
tent myſelf with one, and I mean the learned Eu- 
pbrates, . / , e PN e. 

I as my good fortune to be thoroughly and inti- 
mately acquainted with him in Syria, when I was but 
a young and raw ſoldier, at my ſtudies in thoſe parts, 
who finding me reſoly'd on ſparing no pains to court 
| his 
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his friendſhip, ſoon faved me that trouble, by his 
unreſcrved openneſs and complear practice of that hu. 
manity which he makes it his buſineſs to teac. 
2 — rok I feelingly wiſh I had ever been able to 

| accompliſh thoſe hopes, which he was then pleaſed to 
conceive of me, in any p to that augmenta- 
tion, which he himſelf has ſince added to the ſtock of 
his own merits : Or I may at this day admire 
them the more, becauſe I underftand them ſomewhat 
better; tho? even ſtill I am far from pretending that 
I ſufficiently do ſo. For as in painting, ſculpture, or 
ſtatuary, the very parallel caſe is in literature, none but 
a maſter can adequately judge of him that is ſo. And 
yet, if I. be not mightily miſtaken, there are more 
than a few talents = 3 — 1 in Euphra- 
tes, as cannot well miſs catchin delighting the 
eye, even of the — 

His diſputations are acute, weighty and elegant; 
fr equently not ſhort of the ſtretch and loftineſs of Plato 
hinafelf. As to his manner of ſpeaking, *tis fluent, 
with a perpetual variety, charming and ſweet to the 
8 — er effectual for leading or driwing 
an 


What 1 ſhall mention next is, That his ſtature is : 
tall and his face comely, with a long head of hair, 
and a large white beard ; which tho* but accidental, 
and generally inſignificant circumſtances, yet in him 
are peculiarly venerable. There is nothing ſhocking 
in his aſpect ; no melancholly, yet a great gravity. 
Should you happen to meet him, you'd inſtantly reve- 
ow him, without being the leaſt daſn'd at the fight 
im. 

is a queſtion, whether the ſtrict probity of his 
life, or the affable eaſe of his behaviour be moſt re- 
markable ? His method is ever to rebuke the vice, not 
the man, and to mend faults rather than rub hard up- 
on them. He could ſcarce give you a piece of advice, 
but you would be apt to run after him and hang vpon 


him for more. There is ſuch a pleaſure in being con- 
vinced 
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vinced by him, one would almoſt beg him to go back 
And now, except it be to vex myſelf the more, 
why do I dwell on the thoughts of a man whom T 
am debarr'd from enjoying? Ty'd, as I am, to a ot 
ſtate-office of no leſs ſlavery than grandeur z my fate 
is to be attending at a treaſury-board, ſigning petiti- 
ons, auditing accompts, ſcribling whole packets of 
letters, and between you and me, no very wiſe ones 
neither. | > db | 
- Nor indeed can I ſometimes, as opportunity offers, 

forbear — Puerta complaint = Euphrates him- 
ſelf; but he cru] me on, and encourages me, 
inſiſting upon it, r diſpatch of public bufineſs, 
the hearing of cauſes, the paſſing decrees, the reſearch 
and diſtribution of juſtice, and laſtly, the putting into 
oye: the theory of the ſchools, are not barely parts, 
t the molt glorious branches of lum andere. 
In ö 
This, however, 1s the only point in which he and 
I ſhall be likely to differ, it being next to impoſſible to 
allow any of theſe matters equivalent with the hear- 
ing from morning to night, and unproving by his 
own inimitable lectures. | | e 
I therefore take the liberty of adviſing you, who 
are a happy maſter of your own time, directly to ſub- 
mit yourſelf to this filing and poliſhing, as ſoon as 
you come next to town, and, if I was you I ſhould 
not be long of coming. | 
To conclude, I am none of thoſe who too often are 
inclinable to envy and grudge others all advantages 
unenjoyed by themſelves z but can, on the contrary, 
be ſenſible of no little pleaſure from ſeeing any of my 
friends overflow and abound in what, perhaps, it is 
my own misfortune to want even a competency of.? 
What care the ancient Greeks and Romans took of 
chooſing proper perſons to place about their children 
from their earlieſt years, and of the whole of their for- 
mation, we learn from Plutarch in his treatiſe on edu- 


cation, 
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cation. And a paſſage in an excellent writer relating 
to the education of Cicero well deſerves our attention. 
« His father Marcius alſo was a wiſe and learned man, 
whoſe _ pup ages apr to the familiarity of 
the principal magiſtrates of the republic, eſpecially 
Cato, L. Craſſus, and L. Czfar; but being TR oo 
firm and tender conſtitution, he ſpent his life chiefly 
at Arpinum, in an elegant retreat, and the ſtudy of 
ite letters. | BE | 7 
But his chief employment, from the time of his ha- 
ving ſons, was to give them the beſt education which 
Rome could afford, in hopes to excite in them an am- 
bition of breaking through the indolence of the family, 
and aſpiring to the honours of the ſtate. They were 
bred up with their couſins, the younger Aculeo's, in 
a method approved and directed by L. Craſſus, a man 
of the firſt dignity, as well as the firſt eloquence in 
Rome, and by thoſe very maſters whom Craſſus him- 
ſelf made uſe of. The Romans were, of all le, 
the moſt careful and exact in the education of their 
children: Their attention to it began from the mo- 
ment of their birth; when they committed them to 
the care of ſome prudent matron of reputable chara- 
cter and condition, whoſe buſineſs it was to form their 
firſt habits of acting and ſpeaking ; to watch. their 
growing paſſions, and direct them to their proper ob- 
pets z to ſuperintend their ſports, and ſuffer nothing 
immodeſt or indecent to enter into them ; that the 
mind preſerved in its innocence, nor depraved by a 
taſte of falſe pleaſure, might be at liberty to purſue 
whatever was laudable, and apply its whole ſtrength to 
that profeſſion in which it deſired to excel. It was the 
opinion of ſome of the old maſters, that children ſhould 
not be inſtructed in letters till they were ſeven years 
old ; but the beſt judges adviſed, that no time of cul- 
ture ſhould be loſt, and their literary inſtryction ſhould 
keep pace with their moral; that three years on] 
ſhould be allowed to the nurſes, and when they fi 
began to ſpeak, that they ſhould alſo begin to hack, 
v 0 
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It was reckoned a matter of importance what 
kind of language they were firſt accuſtomed to hear at 
home, and in what manner not only tlieir nurſes but 
their fathers ſpoke *; ſince their firſt habits were then 
neceſſarily formed, either of a pure or corrupt elocu- 
tion: Thus the two Gracchi were thought to owe that 
elegance of ſpeaking for which they were famous, to, 
the inſtitution of their mother Cornelia, a woman of 
great politeneſs, whoſe epiſtles were read and admired” 
long after her death for the purity of her language. 
This probably was part of that domeſtic diſcipline in 
which Cicero was trained, and of which he often ſpeaks: 
But as ſoon as he was 1 * of a more enlarged and 
liberal inſtitution, his father brought him to Rome, 
where he had a houſe of his own, and placed him in 
a public ſchool, under an eminent Greek maſter, which 
was thought the beſt way of educating one, who was 
deſigned to appear on the public ſtage, and, as Quin- 
tilian obſerves, ought to be ſo bred as not to fear the 
ſight of men, ſince that can never be rightly learned 
in ſolitude, which is to be produced before crowds, 
Here he gave the firſt ſpecimen of thoſe ſhining abili- 
ties which rendered him afterwards ſo illuſtrious 3 and 
his ſchool-fellows carried home ſuch ſtories of his ex- 
traordinary parts and . quickneſs in learning, that 
their parents were often induced to viſit the ſchool 
for the ſake of ſeeing a youth of ſuch furprizing ta- | 
lents. The ſubſequent parts of this great man's edu- „ 
cation ſhall be deſcribed afterwards, from the ſame 1 
| 
f 


admirable writer of his life. Mean time; we ſee how 
much, in the opinion of all wiſe men; depends upon 
the firſt dreſſing or culture of minds, their earlieſt ha- "gd 
bits and leſſons. Tis owing to the neglect of this 4 
molt eſſential part of inſtitution, that education is now, 


„That this was the general praclice and care in the bet rimed'of * 
that republic, we learn from Cicero in his Brutus, and elſewhere, | 1 
from Quintilian, and the author of the dial gie de cauſis corrugtz 
eloq. attributed by ſume to Tacitus, and many other ancient 
writers; | 0 " l | PARA 22> 2. 
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generally ſpeaking, mere weeding or cleanſing work. 


Youth are now ſent to maſters with minds full ſown 
with prejudices and paſſions, fond of every thing bat 
inſtruction, quite heedleſs and diſſipated, if not obſti- 
nate and perverſe, And in ſuch a corrupt foil muſt 
not the beſt ſeed be loſt; be quickly choaked 1 But 
fince this is commonly the caſe, we muſt not leave this 
moſt difficult part of our ſubject quite untouched. 
Plutarch, in his lives of the ten orators tells us, that 
one Antiphon, who had long profeſſed philoſophy and 
education, at laſt not only wrote upon the method of 
curing all diſtempers of the mind, but ſet up a ſhop 
at Corinth with a ſign- piece, promiſing to heal all in- 
tellectual diſeaſes by certain words, if the patients 
would tell their caſes honeſtly, and follow his preſcrip- 
tions. 5 Horace may have had this mental 
phyſician and his placade in view, when he ſays *, 


Sunt verba & voces, quibus bunc lenire dolorem 
Poſſis, &c. 


But this ſpiritual- doctor, either for want of buſineſs or 
of ſucceſs ſoon quit this trade. The taſk is indeed ve- 
ry unpleaſant and very difficult: It is not however 

eſperate, There is no diſorder of the mind, no in- 
ward ail or perturbation which may not be conſider- 


ably mitigated, if the diſtempered perſon can but once 


be brought to feel his diſcaſe, deſire cure, and to 


| liſten to advice and follow diſcipline, as Horace beau- 


tifully tells us in the lines immediately following that 
juſt mentioned. | 


Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, amator ; 
Nemo adeo ferus eft, qui non miteſcere paſit, 
Si modo culture patientem commodet aurem. 
| Hos. ep. 1.1. ts 


® This is the more probable that he manifeſtly fneers at a pre- 
__ ſuperſtitious regard to the number three in the following 


Hard 
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Hard indeed would it be Fo mankind — this 
| conſidering how ed we lie from our infancy 
bo. and tne cad —— And how- 
ever corrupt the world is, we have had at all times 
examples, glorious examples of the power of the hu- 
man ſoul to ſubdue and maſter the worſt and moſt in- 
veterate habits, the moſt tumultuous and irregular paſ- 
ſions. And the bold efforts of reaſon to conquer vice 
and eſtabliſh and. maintain the authority over our af- 
fections and appetites due to it as a rational Bo 
verning principle, are accompanied with ſuch a ſelf- 
approving ſenſe of true fortitude as ſufficiently re- 
wards them, No triumphs are equal to the triumph- 
ings of the mind in its inward conqueſts, But what is 
the method of cure The firſt ſtep to freedom from 
captivity to any evil paſſion or habit, is willingneſs to 
receive advice, and conviction of the unreaſonablenels, 
deformity, and pernicious conſequences of ſuch a ſlave- 
ry: For theſe will ſoon be followed with courage and 
reſolution to reſcue ourſelves from it, Indeed when 
docility and tractability, and the patience of thinking 
and hearing reaſon are once gained; victory is at hand; 
the hardeſt part of the warfare is accompliſhed. Mr. 
Locke, in the ſame treatiſe we have already praiſed, 
hath ſeveral excellent remarks upon ſome very dan- 
gerous diſeaſes of the mind, and the proper methods of 
curing them. We may learn from him how cowardice 
is introduced into young minds, and how it may be 
extirpated, and true fortitude eſtabliſhed. ** Fear is a 
paſſion, faith he, that, if rightly governed, has its 
ule. And tho? ſelf-love ſeldom fails to keep it watch- 
ful and high enough in us, yet there may be an ex- 
ceſs on the daring ſide: Fool-hardineſs and inſenfibility . 
of danger, being as little reaſonable, as trembling and 
ſhrinking at the approach of every little evil. Fear 
was given us as a monitor to quicken our induſtry'and 
keep us upon our guard againſt the approaching of 
evil: And therefore, to have no apprehenſion. of miſ- 


chief at hand, not to make a juſt eſtimate of the dan- 
| R 2 ger, 
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ger, but to run headleſly into it, be the hazard what 
It will, without conſidering of what uſe or conſequence 
it may be, is not the reſolution of a rational nature, 
but brutiſh fury. Thoſe who have children of this 
temper have nothing 'to do, but a little to awaken 
their reaſon, which ſelf-preſervation will quickly diſ- 
poſe them to hearken to, unleſs, which is uſually the 
caſe, ſome other paſſion hurries them on headlong 
without ſenſe and without conſideration. | A diſlike 
of evil is ſo natural to mankind, that no body, I think, 
can be without the fear of it: Fear being nothing but 
an uneaſineſs under an apprehenſion of that coming 
upon us which we diflike. And therefore, whenever 
any one runs into danger, we may ſay, it is under the 
conduct of ignorance, or the command of ſome more 
imperious paſſion, no body being ſo much an enemy 
to himſelf, as to come within the reach of evil out of 
free choice, and court danger for danger's ſake. If it 
be therefore pride, or vain-glory, or rage that ſilences 
a child's fear, or makes him not hearken to its advice, 
thoſe are by fit means to be abated ; that a little con- 
ſideration may allay his heat, and make him bethink 
himſelf whether this attempt be worth the venture: 
But this being a fault that children are not ſo often 
guilty of, I ſhall not be more particular in its cure : 
Weakneſs of ſpirit is the more common defect, and 
therefore will require the greater care. | 
Fortitude is the guard and ſupport of the other vir- 
tues, and without courage a man will ſcarce kee 
ſteadily to his duty, and fill up the character of a truly 
worthy man. Courage, that makes us bear up againſt 
. dangers that we fear, and evils that we feel, is of 
great uſe ; an eſtate, as ours is in this life, expoſed 
to aſſaults on all hands: And therefore, it is ve- 
ry advitable to get children into this armour as early 
as we can. Natural temper does here, I confeſs, a. 
great deal. But even where that is defective, and the 
heart is in itſelf weak and timorous, it may, by a right 
management, be brought to a better reſolulion. What 
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is to be done to prevent breaking children's ſpirits 
by frightful apprehenſions inſtilled into them, when 
young, or bemoaning them under any little ſuffering, 
I have already taken notice. How to harden their 
tempers, and raiſe their courage, if we find them too 
much ſubject to fear, is farther to be conſidered. True 
fortitude, /'I take, to be the quiet poſſeſſion of a man's 
{elf, and an undiſturb'd doing his duty, whatever evil 
beſet,, or danger lies in his way, This there are ſo 
few men attain to, that we are not to expect it from 
children. But yet ſomething may be done; and a wiſe 
conduct, by inſenſible degrees, may carry them farther 
than one expects. The neglect of this great care of 
them, whilſt they are young, is the. reaſon, perhaps, 
why there are ſo few that have this virtue in its full la- 
titude when they are men. I ſhould not ſay this in a 
nation ſo naturally brave as ours is, did I think that 
true fortitude required nothing but courage in the 
field, and a contempt of life in the face of an enemy. 
This, I confeſs, is not the leaſt part of it, nor can be 
denied the lawrels and honours always juſtly due to the 
valour of thoſe who ventured their lives for their coun- 
try. But yet this is not all. Dangers attack us in 
other places beſides the field of battle; and tho? death 
be the king of terrors, yet pain, diſgrace, and po er- 
ty have frightful looks, able to diſcompoſe — 5 
whom they ſeem ready to ſeize on: And there axe 
thoſe who contemn ſome of theſe, and yet are heartily 
frightened with the other, True fortitude. is prepared 
for dangers of all kinds, and unmoved whatſoever evil 
it be that threatens. I do not mean unmoved with 
any fear at all. Where danger ſhews itſelf, appre- 
henſion cannot without ſtupidity be wanting, Where 
danger is, ſenſe of danger ſhould be; and ſo much 
fear as ſhould keep us awake, and excite our attention, 
induſtry and vigour, but not diſturb the calm uſe of 
our reaſon, nor hinder the execution of what that 
dictates, | X — 
R 3 5 The 
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The firſt ſtep to get this noble and manly ſteadineſs 
is, what I have above mentioned, carefully to keep 
children from frights of all kinds, when they are young. 
Let not any fearful apprehenſions be talked into them, 
nor terrible objects r rize them. This often fo ſhat- 
ters and di ſcompoſes che ſpirit, that they never recover 
it again, but Siri their whole hfe, upon the firſt ſug- 
[ph or appearance of any terrifying idea, are fcat- 
ered and confounded ; the body is enervated, and the 
mind diſturbed, and the man ſcarce himſelf, or 
of any compoſed or rational action. Whether this be 
from an habitual motion of the animal ſpirits, intro- 
duced by the firſt ſtrong impreſſion, or from the alte- 
ration of the conſtitution by ſome more unaccountable 
way, this is certain, that fo it is. "Tnftances of ſuch, 
who in a weak and timorous mind, hive born all their 
whole lives through, the effects of a fright when they 
were young, are every where to be ſeen, and therefore, 
as much as may be, to be prevented, 
The next thing, is by gentle degrees to accuſtom 
children to thoſe things of which they are too much 
afraid. But here caution is to be uſed that you do not 
make too much haſte, nor attempt this cure too early, 


for fear leſt you increaſe the miſchief, inſtead of reme- 


dying i it. Little ones in arms may be eaſily kept out 
of the way of terrifying objects, and till they can'ralk 
and underſtand what is ſaid to them, are ſcarce capable 
of that reaſoning and diſcourſe, which ſhould be uſed 
to let them know there is no harm in 'thoſe frightful 
objects which we would make them familiar with, and 
do, to that purpoſe, bring nearer and nearer to them. 
And therefore, *tis ſeldom there is need of any appli 
cation to them of this kind, till after they can run 
about and talk. But yet, if it ſhould happen, that 
infants ſhould have taken offence at any thing, which 
cannor be eaſily kept out of their way z and that they 
ſhew marks of terror as often as it comes in ſight, all 

the allays of fright, by diverting their thoughts, or 
mixing pleaſant and agrecable appearances with is | 

m 
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muſt be uſed, till it be grown familiar and inoffenſive 
to them, | 
The only thing we are naturally afraid of is pain or 
loſs of pleaſure. And becauſe theſe are not annexed 
to any ſhape, colour or ſize of viſible objects, we are 
frighted with none of them, til} either we have felt 

in from them, or have notions put into us that they 
will do us harm. The pleaſant brightneſs and luſtre 
of flame and fire ſo delights children, that at firſt they 
are always defirous to be handling of it : But when 
conſtant experience has convinced them, by the ex- 
quiſite pain it has put them to, how cruel and unmer- 
ciful it is, they are afraid to touch it and carefully avoid 
it. This being the ground of fear, tis not hard to 
find whence it ariſes, and how it is to be cured in all 
miſtaken objects of terror. And when the mind is 
confirmed againſt them, and has got a maſtery over 
itſelf and its uſual fears on lighter occaſions, it is in 
good preparation to meet 'more real dangers, Your 
child ſhrinks and runs away at the ſight of a frog; 
let another catch it, and lay it down at a good diſtance 
from him: At firſt accuſtom him to look upon it; 
when he can do that, then to come nearer to it, and 
ſee it leap without emotion; then to touch it lightly 
when it is held faſt in another's hand, and ſo on till 
he can come to handle it as confidently as a butterfly 
or a ſparrow. By the ſame way any other vain ter- 
rors may be removed, if care be taken that you go not 
too faſt, and puſn not the child on to a new degree of 
aſſurance, till he be thoroughly confirmed in the for- 
mer. And thus the young ſoldier is to be trained on 
to the warfare of life, wherein care is to be _ that 
more things be not repreſented as dangerous than re- 
ally are ſo ** then, that whatever ho obſerve him 
to, be more frightened at than he ſhould, you be ſure 
to lead him on to by inſenſible degrees, till he at Jaſt 
quitting his fears, ' maſters the difficulty, and comes. 
off with applauſe. Succeſſes. of this kind, often re- 
peated, will make him find that evils are not always. 
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ſo certain or fo great as our fears repreſent them; and 
that the way to avoid them, is not to run away or be 
diſcompoſed, dejected, or deterred by fear, wherę 
either our credit or our duty requires us to go on, 
But ſince the great foundation of fear in children, is 
pain, the way to harden and fortify children againſt 
fear and danger, is to accuſtom them to ſuffer pain.— 
Not to bemoan. them, or permit them to bemoan 
themſelves on every little pain they ſuffer, is the firſt 
ſtep to be made, The next thing, is ſometimes de- 
ſignedly to put them in pain; But care muſt be taken 
that this be done when the child 1s in good humour, 
and ſatisfied of the good will and kindneſs of him 
that hurts him, at the ſame time that he does it. 
There muſt no marks of anger or diſpleaſure on the 
one ſide, nor compaſiion or repenting on the other go 
along with it: And it muſt be ſure to be no more 
than the child can bear without repining or taking it 
amiſs, or for a puniſhment, Managed by theſe de- 
grees, and with ſuch circumſtances, TI have ſeen a child 
run away laughing with good ſmart blows of a wand 
on. his back, who would have cried for an unkind word, 
and have been very ſenſible of the chaſtiſement of a 
| cold look from the ſame perſon. Safisfy a child by a 
conſtant courſe of your care and kindneſs that you per- 
fectly love him, and he may, by degrees, be accuſtom- 
ed to bear very painful and rough uſage from you, 
without Hinching or complaining. The ſofter, you 
find your child, the more you are to ſeek occaſions, at 
fit times, to harden him. How much education may 
reconcile young people to pain and ſufferance, the ex- 
amples of Sparta ſufficiently ſhew : And they who 
have once brought themſclves not to think bodily pain 
the greateſt of cvils, or that which they ought moſt 
to ſtand in fear of, have made no ſmall advances to- 
wards virtue, I am not fo fooliſh as to propoſe the 
Lacedemonian dicipline in our age or conſtitution. 
Bur yer I do fay, that inuring children gently to ſuffer 
| - me degrees of pain without ſhrinking, is a way to ' 
| | an 
Rl 
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gain firmneſs to their minds, and to lay a foundation 
for courage and reſolution in the future part of their 
lives.“ 1 Ann 

Our author, after other obſervations upon forti- 
tude and timorouſneſs to the ſame purpoſe, goes on to 
conſider how children uſually become cruel, and how 
that temper may be remedied. But I ſhall only take 
notice of a few things he ſays concerning one of the 
moſt incurable of all the diſeaſes young minds are inci- 
dent to, © Contrary to the buly inquiſitive temper 
there is ſometimes obſervable in children a He, care- 
l:ſneſs, a want of regard to any thing, and a- ſort of 
trifling even at their buſineſs. This fauntering hu- 
mour I look on as one of the worſt qualities can ap- 
pear in a child, as well as one of the hardeſt to be cured, 
where it is natural. But it being liable to be miſtaken 
in ſome caſes, care muſt be taken to make a right 
judgment concerning that trifling at their books or bu- 
ſineſs, which may ſometimes be complained of in a 
child. Upon the firſt ſuſpicion a father has, that his 
ſon is of a ſauntering temper, he muſt carefully ob- 
ſerve him, whether he be liſtleſs and indifferent in all 
his actions, or whether in ſome things alone he be 
ſluggiſh or ſlow, but in others vigorous and eager. 
For tho? he finds that he does loiter at his book, and 
let a good deal of the time he ſpends in his chamber 
or ſtudy run idly away, he muſt not preſently con- 
clude that this is from a ſauntering humour in his 
temper. It may bechildiſhneſs, and a prefering ſome- 
thing to his ſtudy which his thoughts run on: And 
he diſlikes his book, as is natural, becauſe it is forced 
upon him as a taſk. To know this perfectiy, you 
muſt watch him at play, when he is out of his place 
and time of ſtudy, following his own inclinations; 
and ſte there whether he be ſtirring and active; whe- 
ther he deſigns any thing, and with labour and — 
nels purſues it, till he has accompliſhed what he aimed 
at, or whether he lazily and liſtleſly dreams away his 
time. If this floth be only when he is about his toil, I 
* 
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think-it may be eaſily cured, If it be in his temper, 
it will require more pains and attention to remedy it, 
If you are ſatisfied by his carneſtneſs at play or any 
thing elſe he ſets his mind on, in the intervals between 


his hours of that he is not of himſelf inclin- 
ed to lazineſs, but that only want of reliſh of his 

book makes him T=r and ſluggiſh in his applica 
tion to it; the to try by talking with 


him kindly of the folly — *. impertinence of it, where; 
by he loſes a good — of his time, which he might 
have for his diverſion : But be ſure to talk calmly and 
Kindly, and not much at firſt, but only thoſe plain 
reaſons in ſhort, If this prevails, you have gained the 
point in the moſt defirable way, which is that of rea · 
— and kindneſs, If this ſofter application prevails 
not, try to ſhame him out of it, by laughing at him 
for it, — * every day when be comes tg table, if 
there be n ers _ how lang he was that day 
about his buſineſs ? And if he has not done it in the 
time he might well be ſuppoſed to have dil] N it, 
| expoſe him and turn him into ridicule for it, but 
mix not chiding; only put on a pretty cold Jook to- 
wards him, and keep it till he reform, and let his mo- 
ther and tutor, and all about him do ſo too. If this 
work not the effect you deſire, then tell him he ſhall 
be no longer troubled with a tutor to take care of his 
education you will not be at the charge to have him 
ſpend his time idly with him; but ſince he prefers this 
or that (whatever play he delights in) to his book, 
— he ſhall do; and ſo in earneſt ſet him to 
work on his beloved play, till he be fully ſurfeited, 
ou would at,any rate change it for ſome er. at his 
again, But when you thus ſet him his taſk of 
por you muſt be fure.to look after him yourſelf, or 
t ſomebody elſe to do it, that may conſtantly ſee 
him employed in it, and that he be not permitted to, 
be idle ät that top. This is what I propoſe, if it be 
idleneſs, not from his general * but a peculiar 
or acquired averſion to ning, which you, muſt 10 
| — fully 
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fully diſtinguiſh. To be clear in this point, the ob- 
ſervation muſt be made when you are out of the way, 
and he not ſo much under the reſtraint of a ſuſpicion 
that any body has an eye upon him. In thoſe ſeaſons 
of perfect freedom, let ſome body you can truſt mark 
how he ſpends his time, whether he unactively loiters 
it away, when without any check he is left to his own 
inclination. Thus, by his employing of ſuch times © 

liberty, you will eaſily diſcero-whether it be liſtleſneſs 
in his tetnper, or averſion to his book that makes him 
ſaunter away his time of ſtudy. If ſome defect in his 
conſtitution has caſt a damp on his mind, and he be 
naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpromiſing diſ- 
28 is none of the eaſieſt to be dealt with, becauſe 

e 


nerally carrying with it an unconcernedneſs for the 
future, it wants the two great ſprings of action, fore» 
ſight and defire, which how to plant and increaſe, 
when nature has given a cold and contrary temper will 
be the queſtion. As ſoon as you are fatisfied that this 
is the caſe, you muſt carefully, enquire whether there 
be nothing he delights in: Inform yourſelf what it is 
he is moſt pleaſed with; and if you can find any par- 
ticular tendency his mind hath, increaſe it all you can, 
and r- uſe 4 that — ſet r on work, and to excite 
his induſtry. If he loves praiſe or play, or fine cloaths, 
&c. or ay the other hand Aal diſgrace, or 
your diſpleaſure, &c. whatever it be he loves moſt, ex- 
cept it be ſloth, (for that will never ſet him on work) 
let that be made uſe of to quicken him, and make 
him beſtir himſelf. For in this liſtleſs temper you ate 
not to fear an exceſs of appetite (as in all other caſes) 
by cheriſhing it. Tis that which. you want, and 
therefore muſt labour to raiſe and increaſe; for here 

there is no deſire, there will be no induſtry. If you 
have not hold enough of him in this way 10 ſtir up 
vigour and activity in him, you muſt employ; him in 
ſome conſtant bodily labour, whereby he may get the 
habit of doing ſomething. The keeping him hard 0 
ſome ſtudy were the better way to get him an habit of 
| Jo's +20 WP TR 1 * "uy 3 exerciſing 
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exerciſing and applying his mind. But becauſe this is 
an inviſible attention, and no body can tell when he is, 
or is not idle at it, you muſt find bodily employments 
ſor him, which he muſt be conſtantly buſied in, and 
kept to; and if they have ſome little hardſhip and 
ſhame in them, it may not be the worſe, that they 
may the ſooner weary him, and make him deſire to 
return to his book. But be ſore, when you exchange 
his book for his other labour, ſet him ſuch a taſk to be 
done, in ſuch a time, as may allow him no opportuni. 
ty to be idle. Only, after you have by this way 
brought him to be atrentive and induſtrious at his book, 
yoa may, upon his diſpatching his ſtudy within the 
time ſet-him, give him as a reward fome reſpite from 
his other labour, which you may diminiſh, as you find 
him grow more and more ſteady in his application, 
and at laſt, wholly take off, when his fauntering at his 
book is cured.” mg 
From theſe few examples, we learn how every di- 
ſtemper of the mind ought to be treated, or what are 
the proper, the moſt likely methods of reclaiming 
from bad habits. Gentle admonitions, mild reaſoning, 
a fair and tender repreſentation of the dangers mid 
which a bad habit may plunge, confirmed by examples, 
and pleaſant polite railtery mixed with theſe, are the 
firſt remedies that ought to be tried. And if all 
ſenſe of ſhame, and all ſenſe of danger be not to- 
tally erazed out of young minds, theſe methods will 
gradually have their due effect. Let the fatal conſe- 
quences of the particular vitious propenſity that is to 
be cured, be ſet before the young man's eyes; ſhew 
him in proper characters the beauty of the oppoſite 
virtue, and by other examples, the pernicious tendency 
of his vice, and if he can be alarmed or piqued, if he 
be ſenſible to diſgrace or to peril, he will liſten, pro- 
vided the admonitions are given with all the marks of 
love and affection. I have known fables, or feigned 
ſtories artfully told to, or thrown in the way of youth, 
of very ſtrong paſſions, and in great danger from them, 
EIT TIES” have 
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have admirable ſucceſs. Some" tutors, | with pupils 
grown up to an age, in which, if the mind be not ve- 
ry well difpoſed, it is generally very impetuous and 
obſtinate, have been of great uſe to them, by ap- 
plying this remedy in a diſcreet, well- bred, polite 
manner, and have thus prevented their running into 
very great extravagancies, nay reclaimed them whert _ 
they were on the very brink of ruin. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, reproof or advice is beſt adminiſtred by a tale: 
Few out of their hanging-ſleeves can bear a direct at- 
tack : And fables and ſtories may be ſuited to every 
age, as well as to every vice. But if the habits be 
ſuch, as if not corrected, muſt expoſe to very great 
miſchiefs, to vices that muſt be puniſhed in all well- 
governed ſtates, ſurely it is neceſſary to leave no me- 
thods of curing them untried. Corporal puniſhment 
for any thing but downright vice, ſuch as lying, in- 
juſtice, cruelty, ingratitude, or indocility and obſti- 
nacy, ought never to be uſed. In the ſchools abroad, 
whipping or beating is never employed but to correct 
vices by puniſnment, which all magiſtrates muſt pu- 
niſh, and that with almoſt the fame forms civil cha- 
ſtiſements are ordered and inflifted, that is, with a 
form of trial and judgment reſembling the methods 
in civil courts. And there are inſtances in our 
own country, even of numerous ſchools. which have” 
produced excellent ſcholars, in which whipping into 
learning was never practiſed. Mr. Locke hath, by 
unanſwerable arguments, ſhewn the bad conſequences 
of corporal puniſhments, except for the correction of 
very bad habits, of obſtinacy in particular: And in- 
deed, if youth are quite deaf to reaſon, and abſolute- 
| p irreclaimable by its ſoft methods, unleſs we would 
uffer them to run headlong into infamy and ruin, 
not to try all ways of making them feel by diſgrace 
and ſuffering the danger they run, is cruel. But let 
them know the dangers and puniſhments in ſociety; 
their vices, if not reformed, mult expoſe them to, and 
that it is to. prevent theſe greater ones, that the more 
tolerable 
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tolerable are now employed. And to add to the diſ: 

. in imitation of the method generally practiſed 
in civil governments; let the puhiſhment be executed 
by ſome of the loweſt ſervants; He that ſpareth the 
rod, faith the wiſe man; hateth the child; i. e. he does 
not take the neceſſary methods of preventing his other: 
wiſe unavoidable ruin; This, we have reaſon to pres 
fume is Solomon's meaning; for he hath often moſt 
emphatically recommended all the ſofter and milder, 
methods of reaſoning or ſhaming young men out of 
their follies, and of gaining them to hearken to wiſe 
counſel, and to love knowledge and underſtanding, 
He cherefore is to be underſtood as commanding cor: 
poral chaſtiſement, when all other gentler means have 
— fruitleſs, and vices that muſt render one very 
Furefol to ſociety, and can hardly eſcape puniſhment 
in ſociety, cannot otherwiſe be reformed. Let parents 
carefully diſtinguiſh between childiſhneſs and levity al- 
moſt natural to that age; ſince it is only reaſon, think- 
ing and experience, that can cure them, and dire& 
vice, ſuch as diſregard-totruth, for inſtance, and they 
will quickly ſee a neceſſity of making a diſtinction 
likewiſe in puniſhment between the one Gol the other; 
I do not fay that the domeſtic diſcipline may not ex- 
tend to ſeveral vices, ſuch as ingratitude; for example, 
which, moſt civil governments have found inconvenient 
to puniſh : me let it be vice alone to which puniſh: 
ments are a in the diſcipline or correction of 
youth, that * perceive vs fee] themſelves the 
difference between vices and other lighter follies. In 
fine, all the reaſons for puniſhing vices in ſociety hold 
ſo much the more ſtrongly for the diſcipline in educa- 
tion we have been pleading for; becauſe it may haps 
pily prevent bad habits from going to a height, that 
muſt force ſociety to exert its coercive-or vindictive au- 
thority. For good order, and the general welfare of 
mankipd will require, that examples of terror be made 
to the reſt of the citizens, by ſeverely animadverting 
upon the crimes of thoſe, who not having been 25 
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perly corrected in their youth for vices, ſo ſoon a 
they ſhewed themſelves to be too obſtinate to yield to 
admonition and reproof, are become inſufferable peſts, 
But all theſe matters are fo fully handled by Mr. Locke, 
that we need not inſiſt longer upon them; eſpecially, 
ſince we ſhall have occaſion to take up this ſubject as 
freſh in the following chapter, | 


CHAP. III. 


together with the obſervations of the ancients upon pu- 
niſhments and reproofs confirmed by examples. 


R. Locke's ſentimentsabout the proper methods 

of teaching the Latin language, or rather 
talking it into children, are well known, and they are 
ſupported by inconteſtible arguments: He had known 
ſeveral examples of good ſucceſs in that way: And 
the advantageouſneſs of the practice hath been ſince 
confirmed by many experiments. I ſhall only copy a 


few paragraphs from him on this head, and then g 


on. If grammar ought to be taught at any time, it 
muſt be to one that can ſpeak the language already, 
how elſe can he be taught the grammar of it? This, 
at leaſt, is evident from the practice of the wiſe and 
learned nations amongſt the ancients, They made it 
a part of education to cultivate their own, not foreign 
tongues. The Greeks counted all other nations Har- 
barous, and had a contempt for other languages. And 


tho' the Greek learning grew into repute amonglt the 
Romans towards the end of their common-wealth, yet 


it was the Roman tongue that was the ſtudy of their 
youth: Their own language they were to make uſe 
of, and therefore it was their own language they were 
inſtructed and-exerciſed in. But more particulaply,. to 

determine 
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| ſec how it can can reaſonably be made any he's ſtudy but, 
as an introduction to;rhetoticy when it is thought time 
to put any one upon the care of poliſhing his tongue, 
apd of ſpeaking deter than the illiterate, then is the, 

time for him to be inſtructed in the rules of grammar, 
3 and not before. For grammar being to teach men 
| not to 425 but to ſpeak correctly, and according to 

Bf the exact rules of the tongue, which is one part of e- 

#44 Egancy; there is little need of the one to him that has 
„ _ no need of the other; where rhetoric is not neceſſary. 
* mmar may be ſpared. I know not why any one who 
fould waſte his time, and beat his head about the La- 


nn gram 


} . 


mar, who does not intend to be a critic, or, 
make ſpeeches and write diſpatches in ĩt: When any 

one finds in himſelf a neceſſity or diſpoſition to ſtudy. 
any foreign Janguage to the bottom, 'and to be nicely 
exact in the knowledge of it., it will be time enough 
to. take a grammaticaſ ſurvey of i it. If his uſe be only 
to underſta 
cal knowledge of t 


ente itſelf, reading alone will 
attain this end, charging the mind with the 
oh”; rules * 9 rammar. We, 
2 7 diſtinguiſm ihree caſes. n learn lan- 

or the ordinary intercourſe of ſpaicty. and com- 
of thoughts in common life, without any 

mY Aeſign in their uſe. of them. And for this 
ET the original way of learning a language by 


oply ſerxes well enough, but is to be 
pr 45 we, molt» expedite, proper and, natural. 
hetefore, to this uſe; of language, one may anſwer, 


orced to allow, as underſtand what 

* 7-44 Who, converſing with others, unders, 

michout ever having beehytatigh the gram- 

Engliſh tongue, which Jluppole is incom- 

harably Pr part of Englilhmen, of whom 1 

9. — yet known any one who learned; his mother- 
og 5 


mac 


6: rules. 2. Others there are, the greateſt 
* ; 2 . 1 122 ©... part 


determine dhe proper ſeaſon for grammar; I dotigh, | 
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ſome-books, wrote in it, without a criti; 


it 1 fy ah neceſſary. This ſo many of my 
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part of whoſe buſineſs in the world is to be done with 
their tongues and with their pens ; and to thofe it is 
convenient, if not neceſſary, that they ſhould ſpealæ 
properly and correctly, whereby they may let their 
thoughts into other -men's minds the more eaſily and 
with the greater impreſſion. Upon this account it is, 
that any fort of ſpeaking; ſo as will make him to be 
underſtood, is not thought enough for a gentleman. 


He ought to ſtudy grammar amongſt the other helps 


own tongue, of the language he uſes, that he may 
underſtand his own country ſpeech nicely,” and ſpeale 
it properly without ſhocking the ears of thoſe it is ad- 
dreſſed to, with ſoleciſmms and offenſive irregularities, and 
to this purpoſe grammar is neceſſary, But it is the gram- 
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of ſpeaking well, but it muſt be the grammar of his 


mar only of their own tongues, and to thoſe only who 


would take 
perfecting 
not do this, I leave to be conſidered, ſince the want of 
propriety and grammatical exactneſs is thought very 
miſbecoming one of that rank, and uſually draws on 
one guilty of ſuch faults the cenſure of having had a 
lower breeding and worſe company than ſuits with his 
quality, If this be ſo (as I ſuppoſe it is) it will be 
matter of wonder why young gentlemen are forced to 
learn the grammars of foreign and dead languages, and 
are never once told of the grammar of their owl 
tongues: They do not ſo much as know there is any 
ſuch thing, much leſs is it made their buſineſs to be 
inſtructed in it. Nor is their own language ever pro- 


pains in cultivating their language, and in 


ſed to them as worthy of their care and cultivating, 
tho' they have daily uſe of it, and are not ſeldom, in 


the future courſe of their lives, judged of by their hand- 
ſome or awkward way of expreſſing themſelves in it. 
Whereas the languages whoſe grammars they have 


been ſo much employed in, are ſuch as probably they 


ſhall ſcarce eyer ſpeak of write. Would nor a Chineſe 
who took notice of this kind of breeding, be apt to 


their ſtiles. Whether all gentlemen” ſhould 


imagine, that all our GE. were deſigned | 
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to be teachers and profeſſors of the dead languages, and 


not to be men of buſineſs in their own, 3. There is 
a third fort of men who apply themſelves to two or 
three foreign, dead, and, which amongſt us are cal- 
led the learned languages, make them their ſtudy, - 
and pique themſelves upon their ſkill in them. No 
doubt thoſe who propoſe to themſelves the learning of 
any language with this view, and would be critically 
exact in it, ought carefully to ſtudy the grammar of 
it. I would not be miſtaken here, as if this were to 
undervalue Greek and Latin. I grant : theſe are lan- 
guages of great uſe and excellency, and a man can have 


no place amongſt the learned in this part of the world, 


who is a ſtranger to them. Bat the knowledge a a 
gentleman would ordinarily draw for his uſe out of the' 
Roman and Greek writers, I think he may attain 
without ſtudying the grammars of thoſe tongues, and 
by bare reading, may come to underſtand them ſuffi- 
ciently for all his purpoſes. How much further he 
ſhall at any time be concerned to look into the gram- 
mar and critical niceties of either of theſe tongues, he 
himſelf will be able to determine, when he comes to 
propoſe to himſelf the ſtudy of any thing that ſhall re- 
quire it.— The formation of the verbs firſt, and after- 
wards the declenſion of the nouns and pronouns per- 
fectly learned by heart, may facilitate the acquaintance 
with the genius and manner of the Latin tongue, which 
varies the ſignification of verbs and nouns, not as the 
modern languages do, by particles prefix d, but by 
changing the laſt ſyllables. More than this of grammar | 
think he needs not have till he can read himſelf Sancti 


Minerva, with Scioppius and Perizonius's notes.“ 


Tuheſe are the ſentiments of a very great man, drawn, 
as he tells us, from experience; and they have been 
confirmed ſince by repeated trials. Suffer me only to 
ſay, that the prevailing method of teaching Latin may 


be purſued, without making that or any other language, 


as is genęrally done, the ſole employment of youth, in 
their moſt retentive, as well as docile years. He 05 
75 | look; 
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blocks upon Latin and Greek, or any part of what is 
commonly called literature, as the main part of edu- 
cation, muſt be very improper, very unqualified for 
the great and important buſineſs of inſtructing and fit- 
ting youth timeouſly for the duties and buſineſs of life, 
And how much is it to be regretted, that inſtruction 
in the uſeful ſciences is ſo long delayed, ſeeing they 


muſt be confeſſed to be of much ſuperior utility to the 


deepeſt ſkill in languages; but more eſpecially, ſince 
there is indeed time enough for both? How many 
young lads have made great proficiency at home, un- 
der proper tuition and care, in geography, «hiſtory and 
morals, as well as in French, Greek and Latin, at an 
age when boys come from our greater ſchools with La- 
tin ſyntax and proſody, perhaps by rote, but without 
any taſte of ſolid ſcience, and for that reaſon abſolute 
ſtrangers to the ſpirit and ſenſe of the ancient authors 
they can mechanically conſtrue ? Why may not two 
or three hours a day ſuffice for any one learned lan- 
guage? And how much might be done in the reſt of 
the day, by taking proper methods ? The deſign of 
education is to light up gradually the underſtandings 
or to uſe another ſimilitude, it is to teach young ideas 
and judgments to ſhoot and bud. But. whether be- 
ſowing all the time in cramming the memories of 
children with mere words, be doing any thing to be- 
get the love of true knowledge, or to reform and 
ſtrengthen their underſtandings, we may form ſome no- 
tion from the confeſſed difference between a man of 
taſte in claſſical learning, and the mere pedant or ver- 
bal critic, in compariſon to which tall, full-grown tree, 
the young conſtruer and etymologiſt, with his gram- 
mar and rhetoric at his finger-ends, is but the bud- 
ding flip. Why is the beſt of their time thrown away 
upon erudition, perfection in which, if it be not united 
with other knowledge, makes, in the opinion of all 
good judges, one of the loweſt characters even in the 
republic of letters? Tis a turn of mind which none 
who know the world would wiſh” his ſon to take: 
_ | And 
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And why then is he wholly employed in a way that catt 
give him no other bent? For what can we pes at 
beſt, if words be all the buſineſs, but mere verbaliſm ? 
Can any one heſitate which to chooſe, whether that 
his ſon ſhould early be acquainted with men, man- 
ners and things, or that he ſhould early be a profound 
linguiſt, without any tincture of the ſubſtantial ſci- 
ences, ſuppoſing it impoſſible to mix inſtruction in 
them with languages? But it is far from being im- 
practicable : Piogreſs in the one needs not exclude due 
pains, about the other, as hath. been found in many 
inſtances, whatever the ordinary methods in the ſchools 
may be. Need I dwell long on this ſubject? What 
man of ſenſe, if he thinks of the matter ſeriouſly, and 
balances impartially the values of. things in his mind, 
2 not rather = his — at wire — 
ſkilled in geography hiſtory, acquainted with t 
true method of unraveling nature, and diſcovering her 
laws and final ends, and with the duties which juſtice, - 
ublic love, and generoſity and fortitude require at his 
— and able to expreſs truths of theſe claſſes with 
propriety and taſte, in his own | , tho? he ſhould 
yet have made but ſmall proficiency in any learned or 
foreign language, rather than utterly. ignorant of all 
theſe ſciences, but quite maſter of the Greek and La- 
tin grammars, which is all that can be learned, where 
nothing elſe is taught? Let inſtruction in real know- 
ledge be the chief care from the firſt dawn of reaſon, 
if verbal knowledge be not of greater excellence and 
utility. And let us not imagine that the underſtand- 
ing opens otherwiſe than in proportion to the pains 
taken to let in light into it, and to brighten and 
ſtrengthen it by inſtruction and proper exerciſe. A 
candle lighteth candle, ſo doth inſtruction light up the, 
underſtanding. And the longer fit methods of draw- 
ing forth reaſon to ſeek information, and of inform- 
ing the mind are delayed, the more difficult inſtructing 
work becomes. *Tis the ſame here as with regard to, 
the body: The fibres of the latter do not become, 
; | " more 
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more ſtiff and inflexible, for want of early uſe, than 
the intellectual faculties become, if they are not exer- 
ciſed, dull or reſtive, and unſuſceptible of their prope! 
movements. And if any one can think information 
in natural or moral hiſtory more unentertaining or in- 
ſipid to youth than grammatical leſſons, and the rati- 
onale of the lacter more eaſy and comprehenſible t6 
them, let him but try the difference, and he will 
quickly find the former highly agreeable to the young- 
eſt ſcholar, and that he will make with delight very 
ſpeedy progreſs in ſcience; whereas grammar is ex- 
ceeding irkſome to him, and is not at all underſtood 
by youth, even after their memories can rote it — 
moſt fluently, Every one who will allow himſelf t 
think, muſt immediately perceive that the uſe and de- 
ſign of grammar and all its rules, cannot be under- 
ſtood till the mind is pretty well ſtored with the know- 
ledge of things, ſeeing the foundation of the chief 
grammatical rules in every language can be none other 
but either perſpicuicy, propriety, force or elegance, 9 
and harmony of expreſſion, But if this be true, it re- 

| quires no proof, that tho“ the books that are put into 
children's hands, in whatever language hy are taught, 
ſhould not only be correct but elegant, and they ſhould 
be uſed to pronounce gracefully, and ſpeak or write 
accurately, yet they ought not to be much plagued 
with rules, till they are able to trace the more eſſential 
ones to ſome good reaſons for them, founded in one or 
other of the Sefighs of diſcourſe juſt mentioned. As 
one may not only have a very good ear for muſic, but 
even be able to play very well upon ſome muſical in- 
ſtrument, tho? * does not underſtand the principles 
— e of combination in muſic; ſo nk wo 
reſpect to grammar and languages in a great meaſure. 
In bac due care is taken firſt to form the ear, 
and then, and not till then, is it thought expedient to 
teach the ſcholar the maxims or rules of compoſition. 
And for the ſame reaſons, the like method ought 0 
be purſued in teaching grammar and rhetoric, that the 
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feelings of the ear may, by theſe arts, be enabled to 
Juſtify themſelves to the underſtanding, as far as phi. 
Joſophy or reaſon can have place with relation to the 
ſtructure and idiom of a language; for here, no doubt, 
much muſt be reſolved into mere cuſtom. But gram- 
mar, rightly taught, will teach to diſtinguiſh what 
rules are really founded on this reaſon, e. g. to pre- 
vent ambiguity, or ſome ſuch other equivalent one, 
and what are founded on harmony and rhythm, and 
what merely on chance and ſubſequent uſe. When it 
is proper to read grammar in a critical, or rather phi- 
loſophical manner with youth, *tis certainly the gram- 
mar of their own native tongue for which they are to 
have moſt uſe in life, that they ought moſt carefully 
and accurately to be inſtructed in, The Greeks, per- 
haps, made more early advances in the moſt uleful 
ſciences than any youth have done fince, chiefly on this 
account, that they ſtudied no other language but their 
own: This, no doubt, ſaved them very much time: 
But they applied themſelves carefully to the ſtudy of 
their own language, and were early able to ſpeak and 
write it in the greateſt perfection. Twas from the 
Greeks that the Romans derived all their philoſophy 
and learning; and therefore the Roman youth were 
timeouſly taught the Greek tongue: But they did not 
neglect their own, but ſtudied it more carefully than 
we now do Greek and Latin, without minding or giving 
ourſelves any trouble about our own tongue. This, nat 
to tire the reader with many proofs of it, we may learn 
from the compliment Horace pays to Mæcenas; 


_ Doe ſermones utriuſque lingue. | 
. . mz. 


And the paſſages from ancient authors, which are com- 
monly quoted by Horace's commentators in their notes 
on that place; one in particular, in the beginning of 
Cicero's book of offices, wrote for the uſe of his ſon. 
E Ut jpſe ad meam utilitatem ſemper cum Gracis La- 
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tina conjunxi, neque id in philoſophia tantum, ſed 
etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci, idem tibi cenſeo 
faciendum, ut par ſis in utriuſque orationis facultate.“ 
And from the account Quintilian gives us of his me- 
thod of teaching grammar and rhetoric, thinking pre- 
ceptors may glean excellent rules and helps for teaching 
the grammar of any language. 2 
All I now contend for is, that there is time enough 
for teaching many dead and foreign languages, with- 
out being forced to neglect more ſubſtantial and im- 

rtant parts of education. Let French and Italian 
be early talked into youth, as is uſually done with ex- 
cellent ſucceſs. And as for Latin, let conjugations and 
declenſions, and ſome more general rules of conſtructi- 
on be taught regularly: But let the more difficult and 
abſtruſe parts of grammar be delayed till their under- 
ſtandings being enriched with uſeful knowledge, and 
their ears having been accuſtomed to clear, ſtrong and: 
elegant expreſſion, they are qualified for examining, 
with the aſſiſtance of maſters, the received principles 
of rhetoric, of which grammar is the firſt, and yet 
the moſt difficult part. Let due pains be taken to 
make Latin as eaſy to them as poſſible, by ranging the 
words to them in their natural order, and explaining: 
the author, they read, to them in Engliſh, as near to. 
the Latin as the idioms of theſe two languages permit. 
Let no helps be denied them, that will either fave. 
them time or harſh labour; none eſpecially which will 
remove all the difficulty that may ariſe to very young 
ſcholars, merely from want of acquaintance with their 
own tongue. But let care be taken the tranſlations 
or other helps that are allowed them in this view, be 
juſt and good in every reſpect, i. e. be good Engliſh, 
as well as true explications of the author's meaning. 
It will be ſoon enough to begin Greek with youth 
when they have got a ſufficient ſtock of Latin words 
to be able to interpret Greek into Latin; and then they 
will be improving in the latter every ſtep they advance 
in the former. But whatever language they are learns 
_* ng. 
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ing, one chief thing is to trace with them metaphori- 
cal words, which are by far the greateſt number 'in 
every language, to their roots and primitive ſignifi- 
cations, and to point out to them the analogies or re- 
ſemblances in nature, which lay the foundations for 
ſimilitudes or compariſons, and metaphors which are 
ſimilitudes expreſſed in ſingle words, without the for- 
mality of telling us that a compariſon is deſigned, This 
is neceſſary, in order to one's being able to comprehend 
quickly and reliſh fully the propriety and force of 
metaphors : And exerciſes of this kind muſt not on- 
ly enrich and improve the fancy, but exceedingly. 
ripen and extend the judgment: For there is not a 
more uſeful or more entertaining branch of knowledge, 
than to be gathering from nature juſt conceptions, and 
large views of the likeneſſes and correſpondences which 
obtain throughout all her works, even thoſe which at 
the firſt ſight ſeem moſt heterogeneous or deſperate, 
and conſequently to have the leaſt relation or \Mnity 
And I need not tell thoſe who have any notion of po- 
etry, painting and ſculpture, commonly called, with 
t juſtice, becauſe of their- cloſe dependence, the 
ſter. arts, that were there not ſuch an extenſive analoe, 
gy between the moral world and the natural, that al- 
moſt every moral ſentiment may be figured or pictured 
to us under fome material ſemblance, theſe arts would 
be utterly unknown to us: There would be no foun- 
dation for them in the frame and contexture of things, 
To give a juſt taſte of metapharical language, is to 
teach to judge what is or what is not a proper image 
for conveying a clear and warm idea of a ſubject in- 
tended to be illuſtrated by a lively and true picture of 
it to the imagination, And fo far teaching of languages 
. coincides with philoſophy, or is at leaſt an eſſential 
ſtep towards forming good taſte, and quickening, em- 
belliſhing and refining the fancy, The perfection of 
wit and taſte conſiſts in finding out readily proper ma: 
terial images for exhibiting moral ſentiments in an 
agreeable garb gr dreſs, And therefore, without overy 


looking 
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looking the likeneſſes and reſemblances in nature, which 
make a moſt entertaining branch of knowledge, and 
are the baſis of all the ingenious imitative arts, and 
without neglecting the culture of the 1 imagination. this 
part of teaching cannot be omitted, 
Much depends upon a fit choice of books for young 
ſcholars. Quintilian did not think it expedient to read 
all Horace with his diſciples. And Plutarch lays down 
many excellent cautions about reading the poets with 
youth, in order to put them into the way of drawing 
ſolid ad from them, and to prevent the bad 
influence the magic of fiction and numbers muſt have, 
if they be not wholeſomely employed. If we would 
form good taſte, let them not touch or taſte any 
thing that is not truly chaſte and elegant : And if we 
— preſerve their hearts and uncorrupted, 
which is ſtill of greater conſequence, let all evil or in- 
fectious communication be removed from them ; 
let them have no fellowſhip with what muſt pollute 
their minds or inflame hurtful Let fables, 
allegories, and characters, which tend to inſinuate in 
an agreeable manner moral truths or precepts into their 
minds; which diſplay the folly, abſurdity, and defor- 
mity of the vices, or the beauty and excellence of the 
virtues be early read to them and by them. This was 
the ancient practice, as we are aſſured by many authors: 
And our Saviour himſelf hath, by his frequent uſe of 
parables, given a particular recommendation, or rather: 
ſanction to this method of inſtruction. A treatiſe 
| y recommended to preceptors by Mr. Rollin, 
as one of the beſt they can put into the hands of young 
1 atin ſcholars, intitled, Hiſtoriæ ſelectæ e profanis ſeripto- 
ribus, &c, were more poetry, i. e. more deſcriptions and 
recommendations of the ſeveral virtues, and moredehor- 
tations from their oppoſite vices taken from the-poets, 
and ſome fables added to it under proper heads, would 
make a perfect book for the uſe * ſchools, it being 
nothing elſe but excerpts from the Latin writers in their 
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confirmed by characters and hiſtories, I have often wiſh- 
ed that there were, for the uſe of young Latin ſtudents, 
a collection made from Cicero, whoſe works would 
furniſh a great deal, and other Roman authors, of 
obſervations upon final cauſes in nature, or the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of God's works of creation and pro- 
vidence: And one who is very well qualified for it, 
hath given me encouragement to expect ſuch a work 
very ſoon from his hands. And when youth are by 
fuch reading prepared for conſidering the nature of 
compoſition, I know not why any. other author ſhould 
be preferred to Cicero himſelf, i. e. to proper ſelect 
ts from him, on the beauty of writing. For there 
all the rules of oratory are fully explained? Nay, 
there all the different ſpecies of true and falſe wit are 
more perfectly deſcribed and illuſtrated than in any 
of our modern fyſtems of rhetoric. 

But let me, upon a ſubject where I would willingly 
avoid all appearance of dictating to more experienced 
teachers, juſt add, That what the very ingenious and 
worthy Mr. Rollin has ſaid upon teaching languages, 
deſerves the moſt careful peruſal from every one who, 
is engaged in the inſtruction of youth, becauſe his rules 
are drawn from his own experience, or ſuch as he could 
equally found upon, That I may not, however, ſwell 
' this book too much, I ſhall only give the ſubſtance of 

what he has collected from the ancients, which all good 

men will acknowledge to be by far the moſt momen- 
tuous branch of education. 
The education of youth hath ever been regard- 
ed by the beſt philoſophers and the wiſeſt legiſlators 
as the moſt certain ſource of happineſs, not only to fa- 

milies, but to ſtates or kingdoms. In effect, what is a 

lic or kingdom but a vaſt body, whoſe vigour 
and health depends upon that of the families, which 
are, as it were, its parts and members, none of which 
can fail in its functions without detriment to the whole? 

But is it not good education which puts all the citizens, 

the great and noble, more eſpecially, into a condition 

of executing with dene their reſpective offices? Is 
| 15 
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it not evident that the youth of a ſtate are the nurſery 
by which it is preſerved and renewed ? From it come 
fathers of families, magiſtrates, miniſters, in one word, 
all perſons of authority and power? And may we not 
be aſſured. that faults in education will ſhew their bad 
effects, in the behaviour of thoſe who are placed in 
theſe ſtations ? Laws, in truth, are the foundation of 
ſtates z and by maintaining regularity and good order 

in them, ſupport public peace and tranquillity; '- But 

whence do the laws derive their force and vigour, if 
not from good education, accuſtoming the minds of 
ſubjects to approve and ſubmit to them? Without 
this precaution, they are but a. very feeble barrier 
againſt the paſſions of mankind. wrt 


Quid leges fine moribus vane proficiunt. 
| Hos, od. 25. lib, 3. 


Plutarch makes a very judicious obſervation upon this 
ſubject, that deſerves to be weighed with attention. 
It is in his remarks upon Lycurgus. That wiſe law- 
giver, ſays he, did not think it ſufficient to commit } 
his conſtitutions and orders to writing, being perſaaded | 
that the moſt effectual way of rendering ſtates happy, 1 
and any people virtuous, is by practiſing them in, and | 
inuring them to virtue, till its habits are become na- 
tural, For the principles and diſpoſitions which are Ly 
engraved upon the heart by education, remain firm | 
and unſhakeable, as being founded on inward con- 

®yicion, and the bent and inclination of the will, which is 
a much ſtronger and more laſting bond than conſtraint, 
and therefore becomes a law to youth, and holds in 
their minds the quality of a legiſlator. Here, me- 
thinks, is the trueſt idea that can be given of the dif- 
ference between laws and education, The laws, by - 
themſelves, are a ſevere imperious miſtreſs, a kind of 
neceſſity which fetters man, in what he naturally loves 
moſt, and is moſt jealous of, I mean his liberty; Wo 
They fret and grieve him, they oppoſe ——_ 
| | 3 | m, 
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him, they are deaf to all his remonſtrances and de- 
firesz they are inflexible, and ſpeak to him always in 
a menacing tone, and exhibit nothing to his view but 
iſnments. And therefore it is not ſurprizing that 
fhould willingly ſhake off this yoke, when he can 
do it with impunity, and give himſelf up to thoſe na- 
tural inclinations which 'the Jaws had only reſtrained, 
not changed or deſtroyed. Tis not fo with reſpect to 
education, It is a ſweet and inſinuating miſtreſs, an 
to all violence and conſtraint, that delights to 

act only in the way of perſuaſion, and endeavours to 
make its inftruftions liked by ſpeaking always truth 
and reaſon, and aims at making virtue eaſier by ren- 
dering it more amiable, Thefe lefſons — ; 
with infancy, grow up and ſtrengthen with the child, 
and ſpreading their roots by degrees, ſoon paſs from 
the memory and the underſtanding into the heart, and 
by practice and habitude become a ſecond nature, 
which it is almoſt impoſſible to efface or alter. *Tis 
not then to be wondered at, that the ancient ſages 
ſhould have ſo carneftly recommended particular con- 
cern about education, and conſidered it as the ſecureſt 
way of rendering a ſtate truly ſtable and flouriſhing. 
Their capital maxim was, that children belonged more 
to the republic than to their parents, and therefore, 


that their inſtitution ought not to be left to the caprice 


of the latter, but be the care of the public. Tis true, 


every ſpecies of government hath its particular genius. 


The fpirit and character of a common-wealth is one 
thing, and that of a monarchical ſtate is another, But 
tis by education that the ſpirit and character of a 
people is formed. It is in conſequence of the prin- 
ciples we have now laid down that Lycurgus, Ari- 
ſtotle, Plato, and in one word, all thoſe ancients who 
have left us inſtructions concerning civil government, 
declare with one voice, that it is the principal, the 
moſt eſſential duty of a magiſtrate, a miniſter, a legi- 


flator, a prince, to give attention to the education, in 
the firſt place of their own children, who often ſuc. 


ceed 


1 


eced to their dignities, and in the next place to that of 
the ſubjects in general, which conſtitute the public 
body; and they have obſerved that all the diſorders of 
ſtates chiefly 3 neglect of _ oy duty. 
Plato quotes an ill —— of it in the perſon 
of cha the moſt accompliſhed princes in ancient hi- 
ſtory, the famous Cyrus. He wanted none of the qua- 
lities neceſſary to make a truly great man, but this one 
we are now to mention. Being entirely occupied by 
his conqueſts, he abandoned to his women the educa- 
tion of his children. So that theſe young princes were 
not brought up according to the hard and auſtere diſ- 
cipline of the Perſians, which had ſuch excellent ſuc- 
ceſs with regard to Cyrus himſelf, but in the manner 
of the Medes, that is to fay, in luxury, ſoftneſs and 
been png Their ears were open to nothing but 
praiſe and flattery : All who came near them bended 
the knee, and laid themſelves at their feet; and they 
thought it eſſential to their grandeur to keep at an im- 
menſe diſtance from all the reſt of mankind, whom 
they looked upon as of a different ſpecies. An educa- 
tion from which all controul, all checks were baniſhed, 


had, ſays Plato, the effect one muſt naturally expect 


from it. The two princes, immediately after the de- 
ceaſe of their father, armed the one againſt the other, 
neither being able to bear a ſuperior or equal ; and 
Cambyſes becoming, by the death of his brother, ab- 


ſolute maſter, threw himſelf, like one who had loſt his 


ſenſes, and was quite- infatuated, into exceſſes of all 
kinds, and brought the Perſian empire to the very 
brink of ruin. Cyrus had left him a vaſt extent of pro- 
vinces, immenſe revenues, an army of incredible num- 
bers ; but all this contributed to his ruin, thro 
want of another good, infinitely more valuable, which 
he neglected to leave him, I mean a good educa» 
dion. 

Philip King of Macedon behaved in another manner. 
So ſoon as he was a father (and it was in the middle of 


his conqueſts, and in the time of his greateſt exploits) 
0 he 
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he wrote the following letter to Ariſtotle. I acs 


quaint you that a ſon is born to me, I do not thank 


the Gods ſo much for his birth, as for his happineſs 


in being born while there is an Ariſtotle in the world; 
For I hope that, being educated under your care, he 
will become worthy of the glory of his father, and of 
the empire I ſhall leave him,” This was ſpeaking 
and thinking like a great prince, who well knew the 
importance of good edncation. Alexander had the 
fame ſentiments, An hiſtorian tells us, that he loved 
Ariſtotle as his father, becauſe, ſaid he, to the one I 
owe my life, to the other the art of living well. 

If it be a great fault in a prince not to give due at- 
tention to the education of his on children, it is not 
a leſs one to neglect that of his ſubjects in general. 
Plutarch, in his parallel between Lycurgus and Numa, 
remarks very judiciouſly, that it was this neglect that 
rendered all the good deſigns and noble eſtabliſhments 
of the latter ineffective. The paſſage is remarkable. 
All the care of Numa, ſays he, being ſolely aimed at 
maintaining Rome. in peace and quiet, evaniſhed with 
him : For immediately after his death, the double- 
gated temple, that really during his time kept in the 


Demon of war, as if he had been chained by him, 


burſt open, and Italy was forthwith filled with blood 
and ſlaughter. And thus his beſt orders proved abor- 
tive, and did not long ſubſiſt, becauſe the only ſup- 
port that could preſerve and uphold them was want- 
ing, good education of the youth. It was a quite op- 
ſite conduct which ſupported for ſo long a time the 
ws of Lycurgus in their full power. For as the fame 
Plutarch obſerves, the oath which he exacted from the 
Lacedemonians would have been but a very weak re- 
ſource after his death, if he had not taken care by his 
regulations about education to imprint his laws u 
their manners, and to make them ſuck in with their 
firſt milk the love of his polity. Accordingly we 


find, that his chief ordinances preſerved themſelves 


more than five hundred years, as a good and ſtrong 
| 31 — tincture 
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tincture that had penetrated to the very bottom of the 
foul. It is aftonyhing to think how far back the beſt. 
perſons of antiquity carried their attention and vigi- 
lance. in this matter. They recommended taking the 
greateſt precaution from the very birth of infants, 
with relation to the. perſons put about them. We 
know that Quintilian had taken from Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle what he ſays with relation to nurſes. He adviſes, 
like theſe ſages, that in the choice of them regard 
ought to be had to their language and accent, but yet 
more eſpecially to their temper, character and man- 
ners. And the reaſons he gives are admirable. What 
is learned in infancy gently ſlides into the mind, and 
quickly taking deep root there is not eaſily erazed. 
Young minds are like freſh veſſels, which preſerve along 
time the flavour of the firſt liquor that is poured into 
them; or as wool which never recovers its firſt white- 
neſs after it has been dyed. And the misfortune is, 
that bad habits laſt longer than good ones. It was for 

the ſame reaſons, that theſe philoſophers looked upon 
it to be one of the chief duties of thoſe charged with 
the education of children, to remove far from them the 
faves and domeſtics, who by their diſcourſe, and yet 
more by their example, might be hurtful ro them. 

They added to this care another, the neglect of which 
will be the condemnation of many chriſtian parents 
and maſters. They kept carefully from infants not 
only all books, but all paintings, ſculptures, or tapiſtry 
that could raiſe any dangerous .image in their minds. 
All ſuch corruptive pieces of art were ſtrictly forbidden ; 
and it was thought incumbent upon the magiſtrates to 
take care that theſe might be prohibitions were careful- 
y obſerved. They were perluaded, that from objects 
o proper to kindle and flatter bad paſſions and appe- 
tites, there proceeded a moſt peſtilential and contagious 
air. Theſe ſages earneſtly deſired that care might be 
taken that every thing ſhould teach and inſpire virtue, 
inſcriptions, pictures, ſtatues, ſpectacles, converſations; 
that every thing, in fine, that preſents itſelf to the 
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ſenſes, and ſtrikes the eyes or ears, ſhould breatli à fa. 
lutary air, which might imperceptibly inſinuate itſelf 
into young minds, and being aided and ſupported by 
the inſtructions of maſters, might, from their tendereſt 
ears blow up and cheriſn in them the love of virtue, 
and a reliſh for honeſt things. There is in the origi- 
nal Greek of Plato, a delicacy of expreſſion of which 
no other language is ſuſceptive. And tho? the paſſage 
be long, I thought it not amiſs to quote a great part 
of it, to give ſome idea of his ſtile, I return' to my 
ſubject, and I ſhall conclude this article, by entreating 
the reader to conſider how iſm itſelf always re- 
garded it as the principal duty of fathers, mothers; 
magiſtrates and princes, to watch over the education 
of children, as an affair of the laſt moment to private 
and public happineſs. In fact, whilſt the mind is yet 
tender and flexible, it may be moulded and formed 
juſt as we pleaſe, whereas age and long habit render 
faults almoſt incorrigible, © Frangas enim citius, 
quam corrigas quæ in pravum indurueruntt . 

In order to ſucceed well in the education of youth, 
the firſt ſtep, methinks, one ought to take, is to ſettle 
well the ſcope to be propoſed, to enquire which is the 
road to it, and to chooſe an able and experimented 
guide, qualified for conducting to it, Tho? it be in 

eneral a very wiſe and judicious rule, to avoid all 
ingularity, and to follow the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 3; 
yet I know not, if with regard to the affair in queſtion, 
this maxim does not admit of ſome exception, and there 
be not reaſon to fear the dangers and inconveniencies of 
a ſort of ſervitude, that makes us follow blindly the ſteps 
of thoſe who went before us, and confult cuſtom more 
than reaſon, and regulate ourſelves by what has been, 
rather than by what ought to be done: From whence 
it not unfrequently happens, that an error onee eſta · 
bliſhed, goes from hand to hand, and from age to age, 
and fo becomes almoſt a law that can't be preſcribed. 
But are mankind ſo happy, that the greater number 
always approves what is beſt ? Doth not the very con- 
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tracy happen much the ofteneſt? If we think with any 
degree of ſeriouſneſs upon the matter, it will eaſily be 
granted, that the deſign of maſters is not merely to teach 
their. ſcholars Greek and Latin, or to inſfruct them 
in making themes, verſes, amplifications; to load their 
memories with hiſtorical dates and æras; to teach them 
to rear up ſyllogiſms in mood and figure, or to draw 
lines and figures upon paper. Theſe arts are, I deny 
not, uſeful and eſtimable, but as means, and not as 
the end; when they lead us to ſomething elſe, and 
not when they are reſted in as the principal part of 
inſtruction; when they ſerve as preparatives and inſtru- 
ments for better things, the ignorance of which renders 
every thing elſe uſeleſs. Youth would be to be pitied 
indeed, if they were condemned to pals eight or ten of 
their beſt years in learning, at great expence, and with 
incredible labour, one or two languages, and other 
ſuch things, for which they may perhaps have very- - 
rately any occaſion. The great uſe of maſters, in the 
long carrier of ſtudies, is to accuſtom their diſciples to 
thinking and ſerious application, and to make them 
love and eſteem the ſcieaces, to excite a hunger and 
thirſt in them after ſolid knowledge, which will ſpur 
them to ſeek. after it, when they leave the ſchools and 
colleges ; to direct them into the true road to it, and ta 
imprint upon their minds a deep ſenſe of its value and 
price, and by this means, to qualify them for the dif- 
ferent employments to which divine providence may call 
them. Nay, the ſcope of maſters ought to be ſomething 
more yet, which is to form their hearts and inclina- 
tions; to inſpire into them good principles, the prin- 
ciples of honour and probity, and to train up in their 
minds good habits ; to correct and amend in them by 
ſoft and ſweet methods, any bad diſpoſitions they may 
have diſcoyered, ſuch as pride, inſolence, ſelf-conceit, 
ſelfiſhneſs, and a ſpirit of railery, that delights in ir- 
ritating and inſulting, or a habit of lazineſs and indo- 
I:nce, which would render the beſt accompliſhments - 
profitleſs. Educauon, properly ſpeaking, is the art of 
| Date S, faſhioning 
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+ Faſhioning the heart and mind, It is of all the ſciences ' 

the moſt difficult and the rareſt : It is the moſt im» 
portant, but it is not ſtudied enough. To judge of 
the matter by common experience, one would fay, that 
man is the moſt untractable of all animals. This is the 
Judicious reflection with which Nenophon begins his 
inſtitution of Cyrus. After having remarked- that 
| herds of ſheep or cattle never rebel againſt their leaders, 
whereas amongſt mankind nothing is more common. 
It ſeems, ſays as if we ought to conclude from 
hence, that it is more difficult to command men than 
beaſts. But upon caſting his eyes towards Cyrus, who 
was able to govern ſo many provinces, and keep them 
in peace, and to make himſelf equally beloved by con- 
2 nations and his own natural ſubjects, he infers, 
that the fault is not owing to the refractorineſs of thoſe 
who ought to obey, but to ſuperiors who know not 
how to rule. We may ſay the ſame of thoſe who are 
charged with the education of children. It muſt be 
owned that the ſpirit of man, even in the tendereſt 
age, is impatient of the yoke, and inclines to what is 
forbidden. But what ought we to conclude from this, 
but that the art of managing youth requires great pru- 
dence and addreſs z and that youth yield more readily 
to mild methods than to violence? We often ſee a 
horſe ſkittiſh, and ſpurn and fret at the bit, when it is 
the fault of his rider, who curbs and checks him un- 
{kilfully : Mount another on the fame horſe, better 
verſed in horſemanſhip, and he will manage him very 
eaſily. To gain this end, the maſter's firſt care ought 
to be to find out the genius and character of his truſt t 
For accordingly ought he to regulate his management. 
Some children are retained by fear, and others are 
diſpirited ahd diſcouraged by it. Some are hardly to 
be diverted or drawn from ſtudy and application: 
Others only ſtudy by fits and ſtarts, To attempt to 
bring all 2 the ſame level, or to ſubject all to one 
rule and diſcipline, is to force nature. The prudence 
of a maſter lies chiefly in keeping the middle between 
, | | — two 
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two extremes: For here the good borders ſo near up-. 
vn the bad, that it is eaſy to miſtake the one for he 
other, and this it is that renders the government of: 
young folks ſo difficult. Too much liberty begets li- 
centiouſneſs, and too much reſtraint; on the other, 
hand breaks the ſpirit, Praiſe awakes and rouſes, but: 
it alſo inſpires vanity and preſumption. We muſt 
therefore ſtudy to keep a juſt mean, that may balance 
or avoid theſe two inconveniencies, and- imitate the 
conduct of Ifocrates ®, with regard to Ephorus and 
Theopompus his ſcholars, who were of-very different. 
characters. This great maſter, who had no leſs ſuc- 
ceſs in teaching than in writing, as his diſciples and 
writings proved, employed the bridle to keep in the 
vivacity of the one, and the ſpur to awake and puſh 
forward the other; and did not dream of treating 
them both in the ſame manner. His aim in reducing 
the one and goading the other, was to bring each to 
the particular perfection of which his nature was ca- 
pable. Here is the model that ought to be followed 
in education; Infants carry in their minds the prin- 
ciples, and, as it were, the ſeeds of — — . 
vices. Great ſagacity is iſite to diſtingui eir 
ſeveral genius's and 4 to find out their hu- 
mours, their talents, their propenſities, and, above all, 
their predomining paſſions, not with the view or hope 
of changing entirely their temperament, as for inſtance, 
to render one gay who is naturally grave and moroſe, 
or him ſerious- who is naturally ſprightly and lively. 
There are certain characters which like bodily de- 
formity may be mended a little, but cannot be 
wholly changed. Now, the way to know children 
is to give them liberty from their earlieſt years to 
diſcover their inclinations, and to exert their natu- 
ral humours ; to bear with their little infirmities, that 
they may not be afraid to let them appear, to obſerve 
them narrowly, eſpecially when they are at play, and 
do not hide or diſguiſe themſelves. Foy young people 
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are naturally open and ſimple: But when they imagine 
they are —— they — fettered, * this pai 
them upon their guard. | 
It is alſo of great moment to diſtinguiſh the nature 
of the faults to which children are incident. In ge- 
neral, there is a probability that thoſe in which their 
childhood, bad education, ignorance, miſleading, and 
bad example have any ſhare, are not remedileſs: And 
there is ground on the contrary to fear, that the faults 
which are rooted on the natural character of the mind, 
and the corruption of the heart, will be found very 
difficult to be cured, ſuch as infincerity, diſſimulation, 
flattery, a propenſity to tale-bearing, in order to ſow di- 
viſion, to envy and evil- ſpeaking; a taunting mocking 
ſpirit, eſpecially if it exert itſelf againſt advice, or things 
revered as ſacred, a ſpirit of contradiction and obſtinacy, 
and which is the ordinary conſequence of it, a willing- 
neſs and readineſs to pervert and miſconſtruct. 
To get authority over children early is of pa 
conſequence to maſters during the whole courſe of edu- 
cation. I mean by authority a certain air and manner, 
which imprints reſpect and gains obedience. And tis 
neither age nor ſtature, nor the tone of the voice, nor 
menaces, which give this authority; but a moderate, 
agreeable, firm character of mind, which is always 
maſter of itſelf, and is always guided by reaſon, and 
never acts by caprice or in paſſion. Tis this excellent 
quality which preſerves all in order, maintains an ex- 
act diſcipline, makes rules to be obſerved, ſaves from 
the trouble of reprimanding, and almoſt totally pre- 
vents the neceſſity of any other puniſhments. But it is 
from the very beginning that parents and maſters muſt 
get this aſcendency. If they do not ſeize the favour- 
able minute, and put themſelves from the firſt in poſ- 
_ ſeſſion of this authority, they will ever after find inſur- 
mountable difficulties in obtaining it, and the child will 
be maſter, There is in the heart of man a love of in- 
_ dependency, which develops and ſhews itlelf in the 
tendereſt years, and from the cradle. Now this mo 
4 7 — aſon 
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ſeaſon for breaking hardneſs and obſtinacy, by ac- 
cuſtoming children from their cradles to overcome their 
appetites, and to have no will of their own, but to 
yield and obey willingly. If what they cffed for. was 
never given them, they would quickly learn to give 
over fretting and peeviſhnefs, and by conſequence, 
would not be ſo troubleſome to themſelves and others 
as they are generally rendered during their whole lives 
by ill. judged indulgence to their humours in their in- 
fancy. When J ſay this, I do not mean, that we ſhould 
have no indulgence for children: Iam far from ſuch a 
diſpoſition, F only ſay that nothing ought to be yield- 
ed to their croſſneſs and peeyiſhneſs : On the contrary, 
if they redouble their importunity they ought to be 
made to feel, that for this very reaſon they are not to 
have what they call for. And this we ſhould lay down 
for a certain maxim, that after we have once refuſed 
them, ve muſt reſolve not to ſuccumb to their obſti- 
nacy, unleſs we have a mind to teach them to be impa- 
tient and chagrin by ſo gratify ing them. Don't we ſee 
ſeveral well-bred children, who at table, whatever be 
before them, deſire nothing, but take chearfully what- 
ever is given them? Whereas, in other families chil- 
dren call tumultuoully for whatever they like, and muſt 
be ſerved firſt, Now whence comes this difference 
but from difference of -diſcipline and education ? The 
younger infants are, the leſs ought we to indulge their 
diforderly deſires, The leſs reaſon they have, there is 
the more neceſſity of their abſolute ſubjection to the 
will of their governors. And when they have once 
contracted this > 7 of pliableneſs, the trouble is over, 
and obedience lll ever after be very eaſy to them, 


Adeo in teneris conſueſtere multum eſt. . 
Ty Viss. Geo. þ 2. v. 272; 


What I have faid of younger infants may be applied to 
thoſe of riper years. A ſcholar who is put under a new 
maſter, makes it his firſt buſineſs to {tudy and found 

| 1 3 him. 
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him. He will leave no artifice untried to find him out- 
and get the aſcendent over him. But when he finds all 
his ruſes and arts to no purpoſe, and that his maſter, 
with tranquillity and ſteadineſs purſues his method, 
and will be obeyed, then the young man ſurrenders 
himſelf with good grace, and this kind of little war, 
or rather ſhort ſkirmiſh which ſerved to try forces 
on both ſides, terminates happily in a peace and good 
underſtanding, which render all the after-time they 
have to be together very ſweet and pleaſant. 
The reſpect upon which the authority I have been 
ſpeaking of is founded includes two things, fear and 
love, which mutually ſupport and aſſiſt one another, and 
are the two chief handles or ſprings of government in 
general, in the management of youth 1n particular. 
Being of an age, in which reaſon i 1 not yet very ſtrong, 
and far from being able to rule, f ear muſt ſometimes 
come to its aſſiſtance, and take its place. But if fear 
be alone, and not followed very cl ole with ſomething to 
ſoften it and give delight, it will not long be liſtened 
to, its leſſons will have but a very ſlight and tranſitory 
effect, which the hope of impunity will quickly diſſi- 
Wherefore, in education the great ſkill and abi- 
2 of a maſter conſiſts in mingling force to retain chil- 
dren, without diſpiriting them, with love to gain 
them without ſoftening them. On the one ſide mild. 
neſs takes off what is harſh and auſtere in command- 
ing; it blunts the ſting of empire: On the other, 
prudent ſeyerity fixes the volatility and unſteadineſs 
of an age not yet capable of deep reflection, or 
of governing itſelf. Tis then this happy mix- 
ture of ſweetneſs and ſeverity, fe and love, which 
procures authority to a maſter, is the ſoul of go- 
vernment, and inſpires into pupils that reſpect which 
is the firmeſt bond of ſubmiſſion and obedience, in 
ſuch a proportion, however, that it is mildneſs that 
ought to predomine and have the aſcendant. But it 
may be ſaid, that this mild way of governing youth, 
and of making one's ſelf. beloved by his pupils, is much 
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eaſier to be purſued by a private tutor than by ma- 
ſters of public ſchools. I 0 it is very ll to 

reſerve, in the management of a numerous ſchool, 
that wholeſome temperament between ſeverity and 
exceſſive ſweetneſs, of which we have been ſpeaking. 
But it is not impoſſible; for we have ſeen it put in 
practice by ſome rare perſons, who had hit on the ſecret 
of making themſelves at once feared and loved. The 
whole depends upon the character of the maſters. Quin- 
tilian tells us what the qualities of ſuch a maſter muſt 
be, and how he muſt conduct himſelf in order to gain 
the affection of his diſciples. 

1. Becauſe it is a general maxim that love cannot be 
bought but by love, Si vis amari ama,“ the firſt 
thing Quintilian demands is, that a maſter ſhould put 
on the ſentiments and feelings, the bowels of a parent 

for his Charge, and conſider himſelf as holding the 

rank of thoſe who haye committed their children to 
him. 2. Next, That he ſhould indulge no vices in 
himſelf, 'and ſuffer none in others. But that his au- 
ſterity ſhould have nothing rude in it, and his facility, 
on the other hand, no mixture of the too ſoft, leſt he 
be either deſpiſed 'or hated. 3. That he be not cho- 
leric or paſſionate; but that on the other fide, he do 
not ſhut his eyes againſt faults that deſerve his animad- 
verſion. 4. That his manner of teaching be ſimple, 
calm, patient, and correct; and that he count more 
upon his own application and diſtinctneſs than upon 
the aſſiduity of his ſcholars : That he take pleaſure in 
anſwering their queſtions : Nay, that he often prevent 
them, and raiſe their curiofity by aſking them * 
queſtions if they do not come to him with any. 5. That 
he do not grudge them the praiſe they have merited 
in due place and time, but that he be not too laviſh of 
it; for the one diſcourages, and the other occaſions a 
dangerous ſelf-confidence and ſecurity. 6. When he 
is obliged to reprove, let it be done without bitterneſs 
or irritation, F or many have contracted an averſion to 


ſtudy, becauſe their maſter's reprimands to them were 
T 4 | as 
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as ſurly as if he had conceived a hatred againſt them. 
7. That he ſpeak ↄften to them of virtue, and always 
with high reliſh, delight and commendation : That he 
always ſet it forth to them in the moſt engaging, capti- 
vating colours, as the moſt excellent and precious of 1 
treaſures, the moſt worthy poſſeſſionof a reaſonable agent: 
that which gains one the greateſt honour, as a quality 
abſolutely neceſſary to procure univerſal 'eſteem and 
Jove, and as the only means of true happineſs. The 
more pains he takes in informing them hel duties, 
the leis will he be neceſſitated to chaſtiſe. Let him 
every day teach them himſelf ſomething which they 
will take pleaſure to carry with them, and by which 
they will profit. Tho? reading may furniſh with good 
examples, yet what a maſter ſays of himſelf viva voce, 
has quite another force, and produces quite a different 
effect, eſpecially if it come from a maſter whom the 
cholars love and honour. For we much more wil- 
lingly hearken to and imitate thoſe for whom we have 
preconceived a liking and eſteem, —— 
* Thoſeare the qualities which Quintilian requires in 
a maſter of rhetoric; (and they are equally requiſite 
to every one who is entruſted with the care of youth) 
to the end, faith he, that where there are great num- 
bers of ſtudents, the prudence of the maſter may pre- 
ſerve the younger from infection, and his gravi- 
ty may check the licentiouſneſs of thoſe who are of an 
age more difficult to govern, For it is not enou 
that he be a man of virtue, if he be not alſo able to 
keep his diſciples 'in order by exact diſcipline. Let 
us not doubt but a preceptor of this character will make 
himſelf both feared and loved. But the greater part 
ſeem fo think, that they take a much ſurer way, 
namely that of reproof and puniſhment, It muſt be - 
e that this method appears eaſier, and 
That it coſts leſs to the maſter than the inſinuating 
mild manner, but it is as true, that it ſucceeds much 
Loren For by puniſhments one never arrives at the 
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t end of education, which is to perſuade, and to 
ede the ſincere love "of virtue. 

The common compendious way for correcting chil- 
dren is the rod, the only one many of thoſe entruſted 
with education ſeem to know. But this remedy often 
produces a worſe diſeaſe than thoſe it is employed to 
redreſs; eſpecially, if it be employed out of ſeaſon 
and meaſure. For beſides that the whip and the rod 
have ſomething indecent, low and ſervile in them, 
they are not in themſelves proper remedies for faults, 
and there is no likelihood that en will be of any 
uſe to a child, if the ſhame of ſuffering for having done 
amiſs make not a greater impreſſion upon his mind than 
the pain of being beat or laſhed. Beſides, theſe pu- 
niſhtments give him an incurable averſion againſt the 
very things one ought to take all pains to make him 
like. They do not change the temper, but only re- 
ſtrain it for a while, and ſo only ſerve to make the 

ions break forth with more violence, when the curb 

removed, and they feel themſelves at liberty. They 
often ſtupify the mind, and oftener ſtill harden in the 
vice we would reform : For an infant, who has io 
little ſenſe of honour as not to be ſenſible to a repri- 
mand, accuftoms himſelf to ſtripes like a ſlave, and is 
at length very little affected by very ſevere puniſh- 
ments,” Ought we to infer from this, that c 
ments ſhould never be applied ? Iam far from be- 
ing of that opinion. I know what the wiſe man fays 
againſt parents who ſpare the rod. But it is plain from 
the general tenor of his writings, that he only enjoins 
corporal puniſhment in caſe of obſtinacy and inſenſibi- 
lity to honour and reproof, Puniſhments may there- 
fore be employed, but for faults of great importance, 
even as violent cures are never: uſed but in extreme 
danger. Every perſon : who is ſet over others, in order 
to correct thoſe under his tuition, ought firſt to uſe 
gentle remonſtrances, try the perſuaſive way, and en- 
deavour to make honour, truth and juſtice  reliſhed z 
and to inſpite eſteem for virtue and abhorrence againſt | 
vice, 
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vice. If this method won't do, he may then have 
recourſe to mote violent and more p ine, reproaches, 
Bot let him not proceed to corporal puniſhment till 
he hath tried all other milder means in vain, and that 
by degrees, leaving ſtill ſome h * of pardon, and thus 
reſerving greater ſeverities for the moſt deſperate caſes, 
When we compare a perſon of this prudence and 
moderation with a brutiſb, paſſionate, violent maſter, 
ſuch as Orbilius, to whom Horace, who had been his 
ſcholar, gives the character of Plagaſus, who does not 
rceive the difference of the effects that may be expected 
— their very oppoſite methods? Which of the two 
preceptors would we prefer, ſays Seneca, him who by 
ba ſage advices and counſels, and by motives of honour 
lies -himſelf to amend his ſcholars, or him who 
_ their hides into pieces with his rod for a gramma- 
tical blunder, or ſome ſuch like fault? If we ſhould 
take this way to manage a horſe, would we not quite 
ſpoil him? A ſkilful horſeman never goes ſo rudely 
to work : And why muſt men be treated more rough- 
ly than brutes? The truth of the matter is, what 
makes it neceſſary to have at any age recourſe to ſe- 
vere puniſhments, is chiefly the indulgence by which 
children are ſpoiPd in their tender years. Would we 
inure them betimes to obey reaſon, a reaſonable habit 
would ſoon be fixed in their minds, that would fave 
us the trouble and pain of puniſhing them in their more 
advanced years. But it is of the greateſt importance 
to diſtinguiſh faults that demerit puniſhment from 
pardonable ones. I ſcruple not to place in the latter 
claſs all thoſe which are done through inadvertency or 
ignorance, and which cannot be attributed to malice 
or bad intention, there being none that render culpable 
but thoſe of the will. Of this kind are many levities 
and childiſh frailties which experience and age will 
infallibly correct. Nor do I think the whip or rod 
ought to be employed for any ſlips a child may com- 
mit in reading, writing, dancing, in learning an 
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which 1 ſhall ſpeak afterwards. There to be 
other puniſhments for faults in which there appears no 
bad diſpoſition of the heart, nor no deſire to ſhake off 
the yoke of authority. It is likewiſe the duty of pa- 
rents and maſters to contrive different ſorts and degrees 
of puniſhments for different faults, It depends upon 
them to attach ſhame or ignominy to ,a thouſand 
things which are indifferent in themſelves, and that on- 
ly become puniſhments 1n conſequence of the ideas at- 
tached to them.—The only vice, in my opinion, that 
deſerves ſevere treatment, is obſtinacy in evil: A de- 
termined evident obſtinacy. For we muſt not give this 
name to faults of levity and inconſtancy, into which 
children, naturally heedleſs and unfixed, may fre- 
quently relapſe without having bad diſpoſitions. Sup- 
poſe a child has told a lie; if it was violent fear drove 
im to it, the fault is much leſs on that ſcore, and re- 
quires no more than a gentle reprimand. But if it be 
deliberate and voluntary, and. pertly perſiſted. in, it is a 
real fault that certainly merits puniſhment. Yet I think 
even for ſuch a fault the rod ought not to be uſed the firſt 
time; for beyond this what can we do with children? 
It is the laſt remedy with relation to them, Does a 
father, ſays Seneca, diſinherit his fon for the firſt fault, 
however groſs it may be? No. He tries all me- 
thods of reclaiming him, and making him return to 
himſelf ; and it is only when he has loſt all hopes of 
his amendment that he carries matters to ſuch an ex- 
tremity. A maſter ought in his ſphere to obſerve the 
ſame rule. I ſay juſt the fame of indocility and diſo- 
bedience, when they are accompanied with obſtinacy, or 
an air of arrogance, contempt and rebellion, - But there 
is a particular kind of obſtinacy with reſpect to ſtudy, 
and which we may call obſtinate idleneſs, which com- 
monly creates a great deal of trouble to maſters, and 
that is, when children will learn nothing unleſs they 
be forced to it. I own nothing is more embaraſſing, 
or more difficult to manage than this character, eſpe- 
cially, if inſenſibility and indifference be joined with 
; : indolence, 
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indolence, as is not uncommon. Tis in fuch a caſe; 
particularty, that a mafter ſtands in need of all his 
prudence, and of all his art, to render ſtudy, if not 
agreeable, at leaſt not nauſeous to his diſciple, by mix- 
ing ſeverity with mildneſs, threats with promiſes, 
niſhments with rewards. When nothing elſe will ſuc- 
ceed, one may have recourſe to chaſtiſement, but not 
daily and cuſtomarily ; for fuch a remedy is worfe than 
the diſeaſe, When puniſhment is neceſſary, there are 
times or ſeaſons, and there is a proper manner 
of inflicting it. No lefs addreſs and dexterity is re- 
quiſite in treating the diſtempers of the mind than in 
managing thoſe of the body, Nothing is more dan- 
to the former than a cure unſeaſonably applied. 
A wife phyſician watches the favqurable moment for 
applying his remedy : He waits tilt the patient is in 
, a condition to bear it: The firſt rule therefore, with 
4 regard to the chaſtifement of children, is not to pu- 
| niſh them in the very inſtant they are found in a fault, 
Eft they be irritated and puſhed by ſuch ſeverity to 
extremity : But time ought to be given them to come 
to themſelves, and perceive their fault, and the neceſ- 
fity or juſtice of puniſhing them for it, that they may 
thus be in a condition for profiting by chaſtiſement. 
The maſter onght never to puniſh in paſſion or anger 
more efpecially, if the fault committed anywiſe regard 
his own perſon in particular. He ought to bear in 
mind that fine ſaying of Seneca to a ſlave, with whom 
he had reaſon to be angry, © I would puniſh you as 
you have deſerved, were I not in paſſion.” - *Twere to 
be wiſhed that all perſons inveſted with authority over 
others were in this reſpect like the laws, which puniſh 
without any commotion or diſquiet, and that purely 
for the ſake of juſtice and public good. The ſcholar 
ſoon perceives the leaſt appearance of wrath in his 
- maſter*s face or tone of yoice, and then he is apt to 
conclude, that it is not ſo much his regard to his duty 
as the ardor of his paſſion that inſtigates him : And 
there needs no more to render puniſhment quite i; 
X. ; — - 3 
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is, ; ben the youngeſt children are fenſible that it 
is reaſon alone that hath a right to correct. As pu- 
niſhment ought very rarely to be inflicted,” fo all fit 
means ought to be uſed to- make it anſwer its end; 
Shew, for inſtance, a child all you have done to avoid 
coming to this extremity, Let him ſee that you are 
really grieved to be forced to it. Speak often in his 
hearing to other perſons of the unhappineſs of. thaſe 
who have fo little regard to honour and reaſon, that 
there is a neceſſity for uſing ſeverities with them. Re- 
trench the ordinary marks of your love, till you find 
that he begins to want conſolation, Let the puniſh- 
ment be private or public, as you ſhall find it neceſſa- 
ry for the child's good, to ſhew him your tenderneſs, 
or to bring him to greater ſhame. Let public ſhame 
be reſerved for your laſt reſource. Make uſe ſome- 
times of ſome reaſonable perſon to take proper pains 
with him to bring him to himſelf, to whom he is like- 
ly to open his mind with more freedom than he dare 
to you. But, above all; let it be evident that you 
defire no other ſubmiſſions of him but what are reaſon- 
able. Endeavour to convince him, ſo that he may 
condemn himſelf, and ſo nothing may remain for 
todo but to mitigate his puniſhment. - Theſe general 
rules ought to be apple according to particular cir- 
cumſtances. But if the youth is inſenſible to honour 
or ſhame, care ought to be taken that the firſt puniſn- 
ment be ſuch as will work its end in place of a more 
noble motive. I need not ſay that blows on the head 
or face are abſolutely forbidden to maſters by univer- 
ſal conſent, They ought not to puniſh but to correct, 
and paſſion cannot correct. Let a maſter but aſk him- 
ſelf if it is in cold blood, and without any emotion he 
gives a blow to a child > Anger, which is itſelf a vice, 
2 it be a proper remedy for curing the vices ** 
thers! bu 
No leſs precaution and prudence are neceſſary in _— 
ing reprimands than in inflicting corporal chaſtiſements; 
becauſc there is more frequent * for the —_— 
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and the conſequences of them may be equal li berni 
cious. To — them of uſe, there are three — 
principally to be obſerved, the cauſe, the time, and 
the manner of giving them. Tis not an uncommon 
error to have recourſe to reproof for very {light faults, 
hardly avoidable by children: And this — — off all 
their force, and renders them fruitleſs when they are 
r. I have not forgot the obſervation I have ak 
ready quoted from Quintilian, that the way to puniſſi 
rarely is to admoniſh often. Quo ſæpius monuerit 
hoc rarius caſtigabit.” But there is a diſtinction be- 
tween admonitions and reprimands. The former fa- 
vour more of the friend than of the maſter. They are 
always accompanied with an air and tone of ſweetneſs 
which makes them agreeably received, and therefore 
they may often be uſed. But becauſe reproots always 
provoke ſelf-love, and not unfrequently borrow a ſe: 
vere mien and tone, they ought to be reſerved for the 
more conſiderable defaults, and conſequently be ſel- 
domer employed. The prudence of a maſter chiefly 
ſhews itſelf, by taking the proper moments when the 
mind of the young offender is beſt diſpoſed to profit 
by correction. Theſe moments Virgil elegantly calls, 
< Molles aditus, molliſſima fandi tempora;“ and in 
diſcerning theſe he places the addreſs of a negotiator, 
Quibus rebus dexter modus.“ Never reprove 4 
child, ſays Mr. de Fenelon, neither in his nor your 
firſt emotion. If you do it in yours, he may perceive 
that you act precipitantly and in anger, and are not 
moved by reaſon or love; and thus you will irrecover- 
. ably loſe your authority: If, while he is in heat, 
his mind cannot be free or calm enough to avow 
his fault, overcome his paſſion, and perceive the 
utility and reaſonableneſs of your advice: Let him al- 
ways ſee that you are abſolute maſter of yourſelf; and 
nothing can better evidence that than your patience 
and calmneſs. Watch him every moment for ſeveral 
days, if it be neceſſary, till you catch a proper time 
for correfting him. Tia indeed a very difficult mat- 
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ter to give correction and in a profitable man- 
ner. The reaſon is, e the affair we undertake- 
is, to make men perceive what they do not like to 
eive: It isattacking ſelf-love in its tendereſt and 
moſt ſenſible part, and where it never yields without 
violent reſiſtance and ſtruggling. One loves himſelf 
whatever he be, and will needs find out reaſons for 
juſtifying his ſelf· conceit: Hence it is, that various 
deceitful colours are ſtudied for varniſhing over our 
defects or faults. And therefore it is not to be won» 
dered at, if men take it amiſs to be contradicted or 
condemned, becauſe thus an attack is made at one and 
the fame time upon a miſtaken underſtanding and a 
corrupted heart. This it is that renders correction 
and reprimand ſo delicate a matter to manage. We 
muſt let nothing appear to a youth that may mar 
the end of reproof. We muſt therefore avoid pro- 
voking his anger by harſh words, or his pride by marks. 
of contempt. Let not matters be exaggerated; and 
it would be right even never to tell a child of a fault 
without ſhewing him how he may ſurmount or reme- 
dy it, Parents and maſters, ſays Cicero, are ſome- 
times obliged to uſe a high tone of voi& and ſtrong 
words in their corrections, but that ought rarely to be 
done, as phyſicians only have recourſe to certain medi- 
cines in extremity, And reprimands, however 
it may be neceſſary that they ſnould be, ought to have 
nothing harſh or incenſing in them; for if anger mixes 
in any degree with puniſhment, it entirely ſpoils it of 
its effect. Let the child ſee that if we uſe ſtrong terms, 
it is with regret, and purely for his good. We may 
reckon upon it, that reproofs have had their full ſuc- 
ceſs when they bring the youth to acknowledge his 
fault, and to deſire to have his failures pointed out ta 
him, and to receive the advices given him with do- 
cility, When we have gained ſo much, we have 
great progreſs. For the child who deſires to improve, 
has already made conſiderable proficiency. Tis a ſure 
mark of a ſolid judgment, and a good mind, when 
one 
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one becomes ſenſible of faults to which his eyes had 
hitherto been ſhut, as it is a good ſign when the pa- 
tient begins to feel his ſores. Some children are natu- 
rally of fuch a happy diſpoſition that it is enough to 
ſhew them their duty: They do not need long lectures 
from maſters, but immediately diſcern the fair and fit, 
and yield themſelves to truth and reaſon. - Seneca calls 


ſuch, Rapacia virtutis ingenia. There are, we may 


fay, ſuch ſparks of all the virtues in theſe minds, as 
require but very gentle blowing to be kindled into a 
bright flame: Bur ſuch characters are rarer, and want 
but little guidance. There are others who have in- 
deed a very good natural foundation, but their minds 
ſeem to be block*d up againſt inſtruction, either be- 
cauſe they have not had early inſtruction to open their 
minds, or becauſe, being brought up in a ſoft man- 
ner, and in total ignorance of their duty, they 
have contracted many bad habits, which are a kind of 
ruſt that it is very difficult to remove. Such ſtand. 
moſt in need of maſters; yet maſters ſeldom fail of 
e er reforming their faults, when they em- 
ploy much mildneſs and patience for that effect. Theſe 

methods may be called, in one word, uſing reaſon 
with children, acting always without choler, and al- 
ways giving a reaſon for your conduct towards them. 
We ought, fays Mr. de Fenelon, to try all means of ma- 
king thoſe things which we exact of young people agree - 
able to them. If you have any thing laborious or trouble- 
ſome to propoſe to them, give them to underſtand, that 
the — 2. that is to enſue to them from it, will abun- 
dantly recompenſe their pain: Never fail to let them 
ſee the advantage of whatever you teach them; the 
uſc' of it in life and civil commerce. Tell them it 1s 
to qualify them for doing what they muſt one day do: 
It 1s in order to ripen their judgments ; it is to ac- 
cuſtom them to reafon ſolidly and judiciouſly about the 
affairs of life. *Tis proper always to point out to 
them a uſeful or agreeable end of their labour, that 
may ſupport them 1n it : And they ought never to be 
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put upon any thing by mere force or abſolute autho- 
rity, When they deſerve, whether puniſhment or re- 
buke, they themſelves ſhould be led to perceive the 
neceſfity of correcting them, and be aſked whether they 
think it poſſible to treat them in any other manner, 
I have been aſtoniſhed, ſays Mr. Rollin, to ſee, when 
the reaſonable but provoking neceſſity of chaſtiſement, 
or a public rebuke, might have chagrined ſcholars, 
and tempted them to rebellion, what impreſſion the 
account I gave them of my conduct made upon them, 
and how they condemned themſelves, and conſented 
that I could not deal otherwiſe with them; For I owe 
this juſtice to all who have ever been under my tuition 
to acknowledge here, that I have almoſt always found 
them very reaſonable, tho* they were not exempt from 
all faults. Children are much ſooner capable of un- 
derſtanding reaſon than we are apt to imagine, and 
they naturally love to be treated as reaſonable creatures 
from their tendereſt years. And this good diſpoſition * 
ought carefully to be cheriſhed in them: We ought 
to make good uſe of this ſentiment of honour, and 
employ it as a very proper handle to turn them to- 
wards virtue. They are likewiſe very ſenſible to praiſe, 
and maſters ought to take hold of this diſpoſition, 
and endeavour to make a virtue of it. It would dif- 
courage them never to commend them when they do - 
well, And tho” praiſe is a little dangerous, on account 
of its tendency to intoxicate with vain conceit z yet it 
may be employed to-animate youth without puffing 
them up. For of all the motives proper to affect a 
reaſonable ſoul, there are none which have more force 
than a ſenſe of honour and ſhame; Indeed, when we 
have formed in youth a delicate ſenſe of theſe, all is 
gained. They feel a ſincere pleaſure in being applaud»: 
ed by their parents, and thoſe on whom they depend, 
more eſpecially If they therefore careſs them and give 
them praiſe when they behave well, and if they lool 
down upon them and ſlight them when they do wrong, 


and if they make it a rule to themſelves to treat their 
U _ children 
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children uniformly and ſteadily in this manner, this 
management will make much deeper impreſſion upon 
them than menaces' or even corpotal puniſhments. 
But to render this uſage truly beneficial, two things 
are to be obſerved. Firſt of all, when parents or ma- 
ſters are cold or indifferent to children, all others 
who are about them ought to behave in the ſame man- 
ner towards them, that they may find no conſolation 
for the juſt anger of their parents or preceptors, in the 
cateſſes of governeſſes or ſervants. For then they are 
neceſſitated to reflect on their faults, and they can't 
chooſe but conceive an averſion againſt what brings 
ſuch a general contempt upon them. In the ſecond 
place, when parents or maſters have once aſſumed a 
ſour or cold look, they muſt take care not, as it often 
happens, to lay it very ſoon afide, and put on their 
former tenderneſs 2 cheerfulneſs. For if they ma- 
nage children in this way, it will ſoon be perceived that 
their reprimands are but a ſtorm that quickly paſſes 
away. Children ought therefore not to be reſtored to 
favour, till their care to reform their faults has ſuffi- 
clently evinced the ſincerity of their profeſſed repent- 
ance for them, Recompences ought to be employed 
in education; for tho* theſe, no more than praiſe, 
ought to be the principal motive that actuates them, 
yet both may be rendered ſubſervient to the promotion 
of virtuous diſpoſitions in them, both may be employ- 
ed to animate and ſpur them on in their ſtudies, Is it 
not fit and advantageous that they ſhould know, that 
they can never ſuffer, but muſt always gain by good 
behaviour, and therefore that their intereſt, as well as 
their duty, ſhould engage them to perform carefully 
and diligently what is required of them, whether with 
relation to ſtudy or conduct? But recompences ought 
to be wiſely choſen, as well as judiciouſly applicd. 
One certain rule with regard to this matter, to which, 
however, for ordinary, very little attention is paid, is, 
that dreſs, finery, or delicacy, or other things of theſe 
kinds, ought never to be preſented to their minds > 
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der the idea of rewards. The reaſon is obvious. © Tia 
by promiſing ſuch things to them under the notion of 
recompences, that a taſte, liking, and , propenſity to- 
wards them is engendered. and raiſed in their minds: 
Tis thus they are inſpired with eſteem, for what they 
ought to deſpiſe. The fame rule holds with reſpect to 
money, the paſſion for which is ſo much the more 
dangerous that it is fo general, and that it muſt grow 
up with age. They ought to be inured to conſider mo- 
ney in no other view but as the means of doing 
to others. I have known ſeveral ſcholars, who of their 
own proper motion and accord divided any money that 
was given them into three parts, one of which was de- 
ſtined to charitable uſes, another to purchaſe books, 
and the remainder to their innocent diverſions. Children 
may be recompenſed by allowing them innocent amuſe- 
ments, which require a little activity and induſtry ; by 
taking them out to walk, at which time converſation 
may be uſed to great advantage ; and by little preſents 
of books, pictures, prints, or by carrying them to ſee 
curioſities or rarities, of nature or art, as the art of 
printing, for inftance, or any ingenious, manufa- 
ure. The wiſdom of parents and maſters lies in 
contriving proper rewards, and in diverſifying them, 
inciting a liking to them or deſire of them; in Keeping 
a certain fit order in the diſtribution of them, by be- 
ginning always with the more ſimple, and making 
theſe laſt as long as poſſible. But above all, let pro- 
miles to them be punctually performed: Let this be 
an indiſpenſible rule in the government of youth. For 
one of the vices we ought to take the greateſt care to 
correct, or rather to prevent, is lying: Againſt this, 
too great an averſion or abhorrence cannot be raiſed. 
We muſt always ſpeak of it to them as ſomething baſe, 
_ unworthy, cowardly, that abſolutely diſhonours a per- 
ſon, and that is not to be born with even in ſlaves, 
Diſſimulation, equivocation, and feigned excuſes, ap- 

roach very near to this vice, or at leaſt never fail to 
Jraw into it. And therefore children ought early to 
U 2 know, 
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know, that twenty faults will much ſooner be pardon- 
ed than one ſimple diſguiſement of the truth to cover 
other faults. For which reaſon, when the child 
candidly confeſſes his fault, let his ingenuity be ap- 
plauded, and his tranſgreſſion be forgiven, without 
ever vpbraiding him for it, or even ſo much as men- 
tioning, it to him afterwards, unleſs it becomes a mere 
ruſe in him to eſcape correction; for then it is incom- 
patible with candour and ſincerity, All that youth 
hear from their maſters or parents, ought to conſpire 
to inflame their minds with 1 love of virtue and truth, 
and to excite their abhorrence of doubleneſs or fal ſnood. 
And therefore we ought never to uſe any blind to pleaſe 
them, or prevail with them to do what we would have 
them to do: Never to make any promiſes or threats 
which they know are not to be executed. For this 
way of treating them would but teach and confirm 
them in the cunning to which they commonly have 
very carly but too ſtrong a propenſion. Accuſtom 
them to tell freely and ingenuouſly what gives them 
pleaſure or pain: And let them underſtand that cun- 
ning always bewrays a bad heart; becauſe one only has 
recourſe to it to hide what he really is, or to give him- 
| ſelf an appearance of being what he is not: lead them 
to remark the ridicule of certain artifices others may 
have uſed ; the bad ſucceſs ſuch arts commonly have, 
ard the contempt they generally bring upon thoſe who 
uſe them. Make them aſhamed when you catch 
them diſſembling ; and ſometimes deprive them of 
what they like, becauſe they ſhewed a diſpoſition 
to get it by little cunning arts; and aſſure them they 
ſhall have what they aſk honeſtly and without diſ- 
guiſe, Tis on this point, chiefly, that we ought to 
pique their ſenſe of honour, Shew them the difference 
between a child who 1s ſincere and loves truth, in, 
whom every body places entire confidence, becauſe he 
is looked upon as incapable of lying or diſſembling, 
and another of whom one is always ſuſpicious and dif- 
fident, and to whoſe words none gives any credit, 2 | 

| when 
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when he tells truth, Be ſure to put them often in 
mind of what Cornelins Nepos (and Plutarch gives the 
fame encomium to Ariſtotle) obſerves of Epaminondas, 
that he was ſuch a lover of veracity that he never 
would lie, not ſo much as in jeſt. What I have been 
ſaying proves it to be the indiſpenſible duty of parents 
and maſters, to be very ſtrict to truth in all their deal. 
ings with thoſe under their care; the indiſpenſible duty 
of maſters, in particular: For in truth, according to 
the common courſe of the world, it is their buſineſs to 
defend their pupils againſt the bad influence of the con- 
verſation and example even of parents, as well as againſt 
the falſe prejudices and wicked principles that are au- 
thoriſed-by too general practice. They ought, to be to 
their ſcholars their faithful guardians and monitors, 
which, as Seneca ſpeaks, are to take care to preſerve. 
and deliver them from popular errors, and to inſpire, 
into them principles founded on and conformable to 
reaſon. They themſelves ought therefore to be ſo 
deeply impregnated with the ſincere love of reaſon and 
truth, as never to think or ſpeak but with prudence. 
and veracity. For nothing can be dane or ſaid before 
children which has not ſome effect upon them: *Tis 
upon what they hear and ſee that they model themſelves, 
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"Tis from the diſcourſes and practices of thoſe about them 


they imbibe their firſt and moſt laſting notions and paſſi- 
ons. For this reaſon it is, that Quintilian, as we have 
already obſerved, fo frequently exhorts maſters to ſpeak 
frequently to their pupils of honeſty and candour, And 
Seneca tells us what excellent impreſſions his maſter's 
diſcourſes of this kind made upon him. The paſſage 
is exceeding beautiful: Scarcely can one imagine 
what force good diſcourſe has upon youth, or how 


ſtrongly it influences the young mind. For the flexible 
tender hearts of children are eaſily turned towards vir- 
tue. Being docile, and not yet infected by any cor- 
ruptive contagion, truth very eaſily finds admittance 
into their minds, provided it but meets with an intelli- 
gent advocate to plead ts cau'e, and diſplay its mer ĩ 
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to them, For my own part, when 1 heard, Attalus 
inveigh againſt any vice, any, diſorderly practice, or 
any irregularity in life, I pitied mankind, and thought, 
nothing eſtimable but a man capable of ſuch ſenti- 
ments. When he ſet himſelf to deſcribe the advan- 
tages of poverty, and to prove that all above a mode- 
rate competency ought to be regarded as a uſeleſs, a. 
troubleſome burden, he made me in love with poverty, 
If he decried vitious pleaſures and praiſed-chaſtity, fru- 
Falch ſobriety, and purity of foul, I found myſclf, 
| heartily diſpoled to renounce. all pleaſures, even the 
moſt innocent and legitimate. But there is a ſhorter 
and ſurer way yet of conducting the young to the love 
of virtue, and that is by good example. For the language 
of actions is much ſtronger and more perſuaſive than 
that of words. Longum iter eſt per præcepta, bre- 
ve & efficax per exempla. Tis a great happineſs 
when youth meet with malters whoſe, whole lives are 
one continued leſſon: Maſters whoſe actions never be- 
lie their inſtructions, but who do what they adviſe, and 
avoid what they blame, and who are yet more admired 
for their conduct than for their learning or eloquence.“ 
Now, is there any thing wanting in what hath 
been ſaid concerning the duties of parents and 
preceptors? I think not. And yet let me tell Chriſti- 
ans, that all hitherto is taken from pagan writers: 
*Tis from I ycurgus, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Quinti- 
lian, I have borrowed all theſe inſtructions I have been 
giving, conformity to which would render education 
an unfailing ſource of virtue, and therefore of public 
and private happineſs. *Tis plain, from what hath 
been laid, that it is vice only that ought to be puniſh» 
ed, and not unattentiveſs or heedleſneſs, or any other 
faults in learning languages, or even ſciences, Here 
all that can be done is to render ſtudy as agreeable as 
poſſible. But as this is the moſt important, ſo it is the 
moſt difficult art in the inſtitution of youth. For 
among the vaſt number of maſters who do not want 
merit in other regards, how few are there that are ca- 


pable 
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pable of ſucceeding in this point? Good ſucceſs in ig 
depends much upon the firſt. impreſſions that are made 
upon Joong, e and conſequently, upon the great 

attentiveneſs of thoſe maſters who are employed in 
teaching the firſt elements ta children, to prevent their 
conceiying any averſion to reading and ſtudy, which 
at firſt they cannot like, leſt the diſagreeableneſs of it 
ſhould be remembered, and follow them to a more ad- 
vanced age. In order to this, fays Quintilian, ſtudy: 
ſhould be made a. play or amuſement to children: Let 
a ſprouting genius be flattered and encouraged to ſhew.. 
itſelf, by aſking him little ſimple queſtions, and be 
animated by praiſe and cammendation, that the in- 
fant may have ground io be content with himſelf, and 
pleaſed with his having learned ſomething, Some- 
times it may be proper to teach another what one re- 
fuſes to learn or attend to, in arder to provoke his jea- 
louſy and emulation. Enter allo into little diſputati- 
ons ſometimes with children, and let them have a 
ſeeming. victory over you Endeavour likewiſe to 
bait or engage them to ſtudy, by recompenſes ſuited 
to their age. But the great ſecret, ſays Quinrilian, for 
rendering ſtudy agreeable to young minds, is the ma- 
ſter's knowing how to make himſelf beloved by them. 
When this is the caſe, they willingly hearken to him, 
they chearfully yield to his teaching, they are deſirous 
to gain and keep his favour, and thus they take a plea- 
lure and pride in receiving his leſſons z nay, they even 
receive his admonitions and corrections with ſubmiſſion : 
being very ſenſible to his applauſe, they exert them- 
ſelves to merit his friendſhip, by acquitting them- 
ſclves well, and doing their duty with complacency 
and good grace. There is in the minds of children, 
as well as of men, a natural fund of curioſity, that is, 
a deſire to underſtand, know and learn, of which 
great advantages may be made, in order to render 
learning pleaſant and delightſome. All they fee — 
new to them they naturally aſk queſtions, and demand 


the names and uſes of every thing that preſcats itſelf 
Us4z d 
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to them. We ought therefore ta anſwer their inter- 
rogatories without ſhewing any chagrin or uneaſineſs, 
any marks of diſſatisfaction with their curioſity z we 
ought rather to applaud it, and endeavour to content 
it, by the cleareſt and exacteſt anſwers to their que- 
ſtions we can deviſe: We ought never to rebute them, 
or to trifle with them : But above all, we ought ne- 
ver to put them off with blinds, or to prevaricate with 
them, and endeavour to deceive or impoſe upon them. 
For this they will ſoon diſcover, and the diſcovery 
will have a very bad effect upon their minds, as hath 
been already obſerved in this treatiſe. In every art 
and ſcience, the beginnings, the firſt rudiments are dry 
and inſipid, and conſequently forbidding. And for 
this reaſon, it is of moment to abridge and facilitate 
the toil of learning them as much as can be done, or to 
take off as much as may be from their harſhneſs, by mix- 
ing as much ſweetneſs with the draught as poſſible, *Tis 
on this account I think the way of beginning by read- 
ing and explaining authors to young folks preferable, 
to that of making them compole themes; becauſe the 
latter is more-irkſome and. difficult, and expoſes them 
more to reprimands and chaſtiſements. In private 
education, a ſkilful, well-qualified maſter does all he 
can to make ſtudy palatable and of eaſy digeſtion 
ſo to ſpeak. He waits for proper opportunities of 
teaching, ſtudies the taſte, temper, and genius of his 
pupil z he mixes play and amuſement with labour and 
fiudy ; he ſeems to leave matters to their own choice; 
he avoids formality in giving his leſſons z he keeps up . 
and quickens their appetite by means of little interrup- 
tions z in one word, he turns himſelf into'a thouſand 
ſhapes, and invents'a thouſand arts for KL. ar 
his end. In colleges or large ſchools many of theſe 
arts are not practicable. In a numerous clafs, preſer- 
vation of order and diſcipline demands a certain re- 
gularity and uniformity which all muſt exactly obſerve, 
and which is therefore an embaraſſment upon maſters, 
that renders their accommodating themſelves to diffe- 
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rent tempers and genius's almoſt impoſſible. It te- 
uires great prudence, great addreſs, to govern with 
ſteady reins a great number of youth of differing cha- 
racters ; ſome lively to impetuoſity, others phlegmatic 
and ſlow; ſome whom it is neceffary to keep 1 in with 
bit and bridle ; others to whom you mult give head; . 
others who want a goad or ſpurring.— It is extremely 
difficult, I ſay, to manage at the ſame time ſo great a 
diverſity of minds, fo as to bring all, notwithſtand- 
ing all differences of humour, ability and character, 
to the ſame goal, in the ſame path or tract. It mult 
be acknowledged, that it is this that makes the princi- 
pal difficulty with reſpe& to public education; it is 
this that renders it a work of ſo much prudence and 
patience, But in inſtructing youth, this efſencial prin- 
. Ciple is ever to be kept in view, . That ſtudy de- 
pends upon the will, and admirs not of violence or 
—— ne Studium diſcendi, voluntate quæ cogi 
teſt, conſtar,” You may confine a youth with- 
s thy ſchool, double his labour by way of puniſhment, | 
force him to fulkl his appointed taſk, or deprive him 
of play and recreation if he don't. But to labour thus 
like a galley-ſlave'under the rod, is that to ſtudy ? | 
Or what can be the fruit of this drudgery, and the au- 
ſterity forcing to it, but hatred to books, and ſtudy, 
| ſcience, inſtruction and teachers, for their whole after- 
life? *Tis the heart, the will that muſt be gained, and 
they can only be gained by mildneſs, by %:iendſhip, 
good-will, perſuaſion, - . the allures of pleaſure, 
exciting a ' Flare in youth to be inſtructed and become 
knowing: And let leſſons be as much diverſified as 
poſſible : Keep them not long at a time about mere 
words: ' Nay, let them feel that they are never learn- 
ing mere vocables' or phraſes, but are always gaining 
ſome real knowledge that will be uſcful to them, that 
fits them at leaſt for converſation, and gains them ap- 
avs 67" and eſteem, * Teaching philoſophy, or the 
nowledge of nature and mankind, admits of great 


diverſification without breaking 1 its unity: ; and ſo like- 
wile 
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wiſe do leſſons upon any language. "Hard! a me 
read any author with Je ple _ to th 
in which maps Hoy ol pens f ſtarges, ae Rieß 
&c. have nat amal af the belt helps; ac 
they are adininicles has A abel entettain, pleaſe 
and enlarge the mind. For a reward to a little appli. 
cation in getting words, let them he inftrufted in ſome 
of ſcience, amuſed with ſome uſeful iment 
with the deſcription and anatomy of ſome plarit or of 
ſome animal, or with the hiſtory of ſome'great man's 
actions or ſayings, or ſome other ſuch moral leſſon, 
Travel with them, by way of recompence to ſome dry 
labour, over — 45 "he a and give them an 
account of its ſoil, climate, prod government, 
manners and cuſtoms, great men Kan el revo- 
lutions. Take theſe and d foch- lixe methods of reward- 
ing their more inſipid taſks, and at the ſame time, 
facilitate what is really drudgery as much as 9 0 | 
and you will find young minds grow in cutioſi 
wonderfully expand and — by ſuch . if 
the maſter be withal of a gentle and gracious temper 
and carriage, and knows how to mingle, in due pro- 
portions, piliarity and facetiouſneſs with gravity and 
ſeriouſneſs. The greater part of theſe obſervations 
and advices are delivered to us by Plato, Cicero, Quin, 
tilian, and other ancient obſervers of human nature, 
from their experience. And we have laid them toge- 
ther almoſt in the order Mr. Rollin has given them 
to us in his excellent treatiſe upon teaching the belles- 
lettres and ſciences, becauſe fo ranged they make a ſy- 
ſtem ; and they thus come to us with the additional 
confirmation of his own experience, together with 
that of Mr. de Fenelon and Mr, Nicol, and others of 
the beſt men, as well as beſt writers of that country: 
And upon compariſon, they will be found perfectly 
5 reeable to the ſentiments of two of our own great - 
eſt men upon the important ſubject of education, Mr. 
Licks, whom we have already ſo often quoted, and 


Mr. Milton, whoſe incomparable piece on education 
deſerves 
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deſerves the moſt e en 
formation of n haue ſuid in the for- 
mer N of this bare, coneerning grammar, is en 
actiy conformable to Mr. Milton's, about this 
matter, as well as Mr. Locke x. He juſtiy conſiders 
rhetoric 2 making a part of logic. And beginning 
with logic in teaching philoſophy, be, agrecably to 
the doctrine of Plato concerning this. matter, repre- 
ſents as very abſurd, For, if the buſineſs of logic be 
to teach the art of ner e or imparting know- 
ledge to others, in an orderly, perſpicuous and agree- / 
able manner, does it not preſuppoſe a mind already 

well freighted with ſubſtantial; knowledge ? Or if its 
buſineſs. be to range ideas into categories, claſſes, or 


tribes, and obſerve their relations and dependenei ä 


or differences, does not ſuch work ſuppoſer a m 
well ſtored with various ideas, previoully. collected by 


various obſervation and reading? 2 If — end and = 


tention of logic be to compare various ſorts of reaſon- 
ing amongſt, themſelves, and hence to draw general 
rules for improving knowledge, ſearching into na- 
ture, making experiments, inferring concluſions. from 
particular Obiervations, and avoiding error, can 
any one be fit for this nicely critical work without 
being acquainted by uſe with all the variety of certain 
and probable evidence, without having been practiſed 
in reaſoning and concluding in very different manners 
about a great diverſity of objects ? Or if the end of 
logic a7 hetoric be to lcad youth to make reflections 
upon the imperfections and — of words ; the puz- 

ling obſeurities in which the plaineſt matters may be 
involved by words, the various arts of moving the 
paſſions, and the ſources and rules of all the different 
ſpecies of elegant compoſition, is this proper work for 
raw, unfurniſhed, empty, unexperienced minds? Do 
we take, ſays Plato, an inventary of an empty houſe ? 
Or would we employ one in furniſhing a houſe, - and 
ranging and inventarying its furniture anc utenſils, 
who is an utter 1 to hauſhold arts, and the im- 
plements 
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plements theſe require, and their reſpective uſes ? Do 
we ſend one to count without ene or to mea - 
ſure without a ſtandard ? 

All that has hitherto been faid, will, we think, 
receive no ſmall confirmation from the account left 
us by Plato and Xenophon, concerning the educa, 
tion of the Perſian princes and nobles, The man- 
ner of educating the future maſter of the empire in 
Perſia, is admired by Plato, and recommended to 
the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's educa- 
tion. He was never wholly committed to the care of 
the nurſe, who however generally was a woman 
of mean and low condition; but from among the chief 
officers of the houſhold, ſome of the moſt approved 
merit and probity were choſen to take care of the 
young prince's perſon and health till he was ſeven years 
of age, and to begin to form his manners and behavi- 
our. He was then taken from them and put into the 
hands of other maſters, who were to continue the 
care of his education, to teach him to ride as ſoon as 
bis ſtrength would permit, and to exerciſe him in 
hunting. At fourteen years of age, when the mind 
begins to open and attain to ſome maturity, ſour of 
the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous men of the ſtate were ap- 
pointed to be his governors or preceptors. The firſt 
taught him magic, that is in their language, the wor- 
tip of the Gods, according to. their ancient maxims, 

the laws of Zoroaſter the ſon of Oromaſlus'; he al- 
ſo inſtructed him in the principles of government. 
The ſecond was to accuſtom him to ſpeak truth and 
to adminiſter juſtice, The third was to teach him not 
to be overcome by pleaſures, that he might be truly a 
king, and always free, and maſter of himſelf and his 
deſires, The fourth was to fortify his courage againſt 
fear, which would have made him a flave, and to in- 
ſpire him with a noble and prudent aſſurance, ſo neceſ- 
ſary for thoſe that are born to command, Each of 
thele governors excell'd in his way, and was eminent 
in that part of education aſſigned to him. One was 


particularly diſtinguiſhed for = knowledge in * 
an 
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and the art of governing. Another: for his love of 
truth and juſtice : This for his moderation and ab- 
ſtinence from pleaſures: That for a ſuperior ſtrength 
of mind and uncommon intrepidity. I do not khow, 
lays a very ingenious writer, whether ſuch a diverſity 
of maſters, who, without doubt were of different tem- 
pers, and had perhaps different intereſts in view, was 
roper to anſwer the end . z or whether it was 

poſſible that four men ſhould agree together in the 
lame principles, and harmoniouſly purſue the ſame 
end, Probably the reaſon of having ſo many was, 
that they apprehended it impoſſible to find any one 
perſon poſſeſſed of all the qualities they judged neceſ- 
lary for giving a right education to the preſumptive 
heir of the crown; ſo great an idea had they of the 
importance of a prince's education. Be this as it will, 
it is well worth our notice, that all this care, as Plato 
himſelf remarks in the ſame place, was fruſtrated by 
the luxury, pomp and magnificence with which the 
young prince was ſurrounded ; by the numerous train 
of attendants that ſerved him with a ſervile ſubmiſſion z 
by all the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptu- 
ous, effeminate lite of pleaſure : the invention, of new 
diverſions ſeemed to engroſs all his attention: Dangers 
which the moſt excellent diſpoſition could never ſur- 
mount: The corrupt manners of the nation therefore 
quickly debauched the prince, and drew him into the 
reigning pleaſures, againſt which the beſt education is 
hardly a fufficient defence. The education here ſpoken 
of by Plato can only relate to the children of Artaxerxes 
ſurnamed Longimanus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Xerxes, * 
in whoſe time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in 
the dialogue whence this obſervation is taken. For 
Plato elſewhere informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Da- 
rius ever thought of giving the princes their ſons 
a good education: And what we find in hiſtory con- 
cerning Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reaſon to be- 
lieve, that he was more careful than his predeceſſors in 
the point of educating his children, but was not much 
; imitated, 


* 
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| Imitated, in that reſp*& by his ſucceſſors. , It wat 

ſtrange, indeed, that Cyrus, who was ſo good a prince, 
and knew ſo well, by his own experience, the happy 
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effects of good education, ſhould have been ſ igent 
Aut er If ſons. For he had ee ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of the Perſians, which 
were, according to Xenophon's account of them, in 
his Cyropcedeia, excellent in thoſe days with reſpe& 
to education. The public good, the common benefit 
of the nation, was the only principle and end of all 
their laws, The education. of children was looked 
upon as the molt important duty, and the moſt eſſen» 
tial part of government, It was not totally left to the 
care of fathers and mothers, whoſe blind affection 
and fondneſs often render them incapable of that office; 
but the ſlate, cook it upon themſelves, Boys were all 
brought up in common, after one uniform manner, 
where every thing was regulated, the place and length 
of their excrciſcs, the times of eating, the quality of 
their meat and drink, and their different kinds of pu- 
niſhment. The only food allowed either the children 
or the young men was bread, creſſes and water; for 
their deſign was to accuſtom them early to temperance 
and ſobriety : Beſides, they conſidered that fo frugal and 
plain a diet, without any mixture of ſauces or ragouts, 
would enable them to undergo the hardſhips and fa- 
tigucs of war to a good old age. Here boys went to 
ſchool to learn juſtice and virtue, as they do in other 
places, to learn arts and ſciences; and the crime molt 
tevercly puniſhed was ingratitude, The deſign of the 
Perſians in all theſe wile regulations, was to prevent 
vice, being convinced how much better it is to prevent 
faults than to puniſh them : And whereas, in other 
ſtates, the legiſlators are ſatisfied with eſtabliſhing pu- 
niſhments for criminals, the Perſians endeavoured ſo to 
order it as to have no criminals amongſt them. Till 
ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age the boys remained in 
the claſs of children; and here it was they learn'd to 
draw the bow, and to fling the dart or javelin; —_ 
whic 
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which they were received into the claſs of young men, 
In this they were more narrowly watched and kept 
under than before, becauſe that age requires the nar- 
rowelt inſpe&ion, and has the greateſt need of reſtraint, 
Here they remained ten years, during which time they 
paſſed all their, nights in Keeping guards, as well for 
the ſafery of the city, as to inurè them to fatigue. In 
the day time they waited by eh their governors. to re- 
ceive their orders, attended the king when he went a 
hunting, or improved in their exerciſes. The third 
claſs conſiſted of men grown up and formed; and in 
this they remained five and twenty years, Out of them 
all the officers that were to command in the troops, 
and all ſuch as were to fill the different poſts and com- 
mands or employments in the ſtate, were choſen. 
When they were turned of fifty, they were not obliged 
to carry arms out of their own country, Beſides. theſe 
there was a fourth claſs, from whence men of the 
greateſt wiſdom and experience were choſen for form- 
ing the public council, and preſiding in the courts of 
judicature. By this, means, every citizen, might aſpire 
at the chief poſts in the government, but not one could 
arrive at them till he had paſſed through all theſe ſeve- 
ral claſſes, and made himſelf capable of them by all 
theſe exerciſes, The claſſes were open to all; but ge- 
nerally ſuch only, as were rich enough to maintain 
their children without working ſent them thither. 

I do not quote this extraordinary care of a ſtate about 
education as a model that can or ought to be exattly 
followed in every form of civil government, but as one 
from which excellent maxims of government, and for 
the regulation of the moſt eſſential-part in it, viz, edu- 
cation, may be gathered, abundantly confirming the 
more material obſervations that have been already men- 
tioned, with relation to the chief end to be propoſed 
and purſued in the inſtitution and formation of youth, 
of thoſe in particular whoſe birth and fortune call 

on them to qualify themſelves early for high and im- 
portant offices in their country's ſervice, The ſenti- 

ments 
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ments of the beſt ſages of Greece, in her more glori- 

ous days, have been fairly repreſented and fully diſ- 
date upon in the former part of this work. Here we 
ſhall only take notice, that in after times, even when the 
affairs and manners of Greece were ſadly declined, we 
are aſſured that in the ſchools at Apollonia, whither 
Julius Cæſar ſent Octavius to be educated, in order to 
be qualified for ſucceeding him in the empire, care was 
taken to inſtruct youth in the arts of ſpeaking and writ- 
ing, but principal care was taken firſt of all to improve 
their realon and repleniſh their underſtandings with 
the moſt uſctul ſcience, the knowledge of human ob- 
Iigations, which did not = ſhort at the more gene- 
ral and obvious duties of life; but went higher, and 
comprehended the arts and maxims of government, 
and all the laws of nature and nations relative to political 
affairs, the rights of war and peace, treaties, alliances, 
commerce, and in one word, all external or internal 


buſineſſes of ſtates and public magiſtrates z and to this 


teaching they joined ſuch exerciſes as fitted for military 
command. To this ſchool was Mecenas alſo ſent, and 
there did he lay the foundation of his friendſhip with 
Auguſtus, which was of ſo great uſe to that prince after- 
wards, For Mæcenas it was that gave this emperor a 
turn towards the muſes z and to him chiefly was it 
_ owing that the government of an abſolute prince, who 
in the firſt part of his conduct gave terrible proofs of a 
cruel temper, became afterwards ſo ſufferable, which 


is the beſt that can be ſaid of his or any arbitrary reign, | 


however artfully it may be ſoftened and ſweetened, 
Chains are ſtil] chains, how much ſoever they are gilded 

or adorned, F 
We have already given ſome account of the firſt or 
molt early part of Cicero's education from an excellent 
writer of his life, and we ſhall here add what the 
fame author hath collected to us from Cicero himſelf 
. chiefly, concernirg the ſubſequent and finiſhing parts 
of the ſame great man's ſtudies and exerciſes, by which 
he became ſo caily capable of rendering the moſt emi- 
| cent 
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nent ſervices to his friends and to his country in very 
difficult times. YE 11 1363 py” 
After finiſhing the courſe. of his puerile ſtudies, , 
before deſcribed, it was the cuſtom to change the habit 
of thæ boy for that of the man, and take what they 
called the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the, 
citizens. This was an occaſion: of great joy to the 
young man, who by this change paſſed into a ſtate of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 
their tutors. They were introduced at the ſame time 
into the Forum, or the great ſquare of the city, where 
the aſſemblies of the people were held, and the magi- 
ſtrates uſed to harangue them from the Raſtra, and 
where all the public pleadings and judicial proceedings 
were uſually tranſacted: This therefore was the grand 
ſchool of buſineſs and eloquence; the ſcene on which, 
all the affairs of the empire were determined, and where 
the foundation of their hopes and - fortunes were to be 
laid: So that they were introduced into it with much 
folemnity, attended by all the friends and dependents 
of the family; and after divine rites performed in the 
capitol, were committed to the ſpecial protection of 
ſome eminent ſenator, diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence 
or knowledge of the laws, to be inſtructed by his ad- 
vice in the management of civil affairs, and to form 
themſelves, by his example, for uſeful members and 
magiſtrates of the republic. Writers are divided about 
the preciſe time of changing the puerile for the. manly 
gown : What ſeems the moſt probable is, that in the 
old republic it was never done till the end of the ſe- 
venteenth year: But when the ancient diſcipline began 
to relax, parentꝭ out of indulgence to their children, 
advanced this æra of joy one year earlier, and gave 
them the gown at ſixteen, which was the cuſtom in 
Cicero's time, Under the Emperors it was. granted at 
pleaſure, and at any 'age, to the great, or their own 
relations, for Nero received it from Claudius, when he 
Juſt entered into his fourteenth year, which, as Tacitus 
lays, was given before the regular ſeaſon, Cicero be- 
bs: 5 X 10g 
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ing thus introduced into the Forum, was placed under 
the care of Q. Minucius Scævola the augur, the prin» 
cipal lawyer as well as Stateſman of that age; who had 


r throꝰ' all the offices of the republic with a ſingu · 
r reputation of integrity, and was now extremely 
old : Cicero never ſtirred from his fide, but carefully 
treaſured up in his memory all the remarkable ſayings, 
which dropt from him, as ſo many leſſons of prudence 
for his future conduct; and after his death applied 
himſelf to another of the ſame family, the 
High-Prieſt, a perſon of equal character for probity 
and ſkill in the law ; who, tho? he did not profeſs to 
teach, yet freely gave his advice to all the young ſtu- 
dents who conſulted him, Under theſe maſters = AC» 
quired a complete knowledge of the laws of his coun» 
try 3 a foundation uſeful to all who deſign to enter into 
public affairs, and thought to be of ſuch conſequence 
at Rome, that it was the common exerciſe of boys at 
ſchool, to learn the laws of the twelve tables by heart, 
as they did their poets and claſſic authors, Cicero par- 
ticularly took ſuch pains in this ſtudy, and was ſo well 
acquainted with the moſt intricate parts of it, as to be 
able to ſuſtain a diſpute on any queſtion with the great- 
eſt lawyers of his age; ſo that in pleading once againſt 
his friend S. Sulpicius, he declared by way of raillery, 
what he could have made good likewiſe in fact, that 
if he provoked him, he would profeſs himſelf a lawyer 
in three days time. | | 
The profeſſion of the law, next to that of arms and 
eloquence, . was a ſure recommendation to the firſt hc- 
nours of the republic, and for that reaſon was preſerved, 
as it were hereditary, in ſome of the gobleſt families of 
Rome ; who, by giving their advice gratis to all who 
wanted 'it, engaged the favour and obſervance of their 
fellow-cirizens, and acquired great authority in all the 
affairs of ſtate, It was the cuſtom of thoſe old ſena- 
tors, eminent for their wiſdom and experience, to walk 
every morning up and down the Forum, as a ſignal of 


their offering themſelves freely to all who had occaſion 
: | | A pA | to 
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to conſult them, not only in caſes of law, but in their 
private and domeſtic affairs. But 1n later times, they 
choſe to ſit at home with their doors „on a kind 
of throne or raiſed ſeat, like the confeſfors in foreign 
churches, giving acceſs and audience to all people. This 
was the caſe of the two Scævola's, eſpecially the augur, 
whoſe houſe was called the oracle of the city, and who 
in the Marſic war, when worn out with age and infir- 
mities, gave a free admiſſion every day to all the ci- 
tizens, as ſoon as it was light, nor was ever ſeen by any 
in his bed during that whole war. But this was not 
the point that Cicero aimed at, to guard the eſtates on- 
ly of the citizens: His views were much larger; and 
the knowledge of the law was but one ingredient of 
many, in the character which he aſpired to of an uni- 
verſal patron, not only of the fortunes, but of the lives 
and liberties of his countrymen: For that was the pro- 

r notion of an orator or pleader of cauſes, whoſe pro- 
feſſion it was, To ſpeak aptly, elegantly, and copiouſly on 
every ſubjett which could be offered to him, and whoſe art 
therefore included in it all arts of the liberal kind, and 
could not be acquired to am perfection, without a compe- 


tent knowledge of whatever was great and laudable in the 


unverſe. 
This was his own idea of what he had undertaken ; 
and his preſent buſineſs therefore was, to lay a founda- 


tion fit to ſuſtain the weight of this great character: 


So that while he was ſtudying the law under the Scæ- 
vola's, he ſpent a large ſhare of his time in attending 
the pleadings at the bar, and the public ſpeeches of the 
magiſtrates, and never paſſed one day without writing 
and reading ſomething at home, conſtantly taking 
notes, and making comments on what he read. He 
was fond, when very young, of an exerciſe which had 
been recommended by fome of the great orators before 
him, of reading over a number of .verſes of ſome 
eſteemed poet, or a part of an oration, ſo carefully as 
to retain the ſubſtance of them in his memory, and 
then deliver the ſame ſentiments in diffetent words, the 
X 2 mot 
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moſt elegant that occurred to him. But he-ſoon grew? 
weaty of this, upon reflecting, that his authors had al- 
ready employed the beſt words which belonged to their- 
ſubject; fo that if he uſed the ſame it would do him 
no good, and if different would even hurt him, by a 
habit of uſing worſe, He N himſelf therefore to 
another taſ of more certain benefit, to tranſlate into 
Latin the ſelect ſpeeches of the beſt Greek orators, 
which gave him an opportunity of obſerving and em- 
ploying all the moſt elegant words of his own language, 
and of enriching it at the ſame time with new ones, 
borrowed or imitated from the Greek, Nor did he 
yet neglect his poetical ſtudies ; for he now tranſlated 
Aratus on the phænomena of the heavens into Latin 
verſe, of which many fragments are ſtill extant z and 
ener alſo an original poem of the heroic kind, in 

onour of his Countryman C. Marius. This was much 
admired, and often read by Atticus; and old Scevola 
was ſo well pleaſed with it, that in an Epigram which 
he ſeems to have made upon it, he declares, that it 
would live as long as the Roman name and learning 
ſubſiſted. There remains ſtill a little ſpecimen of it, 
deſcribing a memorable omen given to Marius from 
the oak of Arpinum, which, from the ſpirit and ele- 
gance of the deſcription, ſhews, that his poetical geni- 
us was ſcarce inferior to his oratorial, if it had. been cul- 
tivated with the ſame diligence. He publiſhed another 
poem allo called Limon, of which Donatus has pre- 
ſerved four lines in the life of Terence, in praiſe ot the 
elegance and*purity of that poet's ſtile, But while he 
was employing himſelf in theſe juvenile exerciſes for 
the improvement of his invention, he applied himſelf 
with no leſs induſtry to philoſophy, for the enlarge- 
ment of his mind and underſtanding ; and among his 
other maſters, was very fond, at this age, of Phædrus 
the Epicurean : But as ſoon as he had gained a little 
more experience and judgment of things, he wholly 
deſerted and conſtantly diſclaimed the principles of that 
ect; yet always retained a particular eſteem for the 


man, 


* 
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man, on account of his learning, humanity and polite- 


neſs. The peace of Rome was now diſturbed by a do- 


meſtic war, which writers call the Italic, Social, or 
Marſic, during the hurry of which, the buſineſs of the 
Forum was intermitted; the greateſt part of the magi- 
ſtrates, as well as the pleaders, being perſonally. con- 
cerned in it : Hortenſius, the moſt flouriſhing young 
orator at the bar, was a volunteer in it the firſt year, 


and commanded a regiment the ſecond, Cicero like- 
wiſe took the opportunity to make a campaign, along 


with the Conſul Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the father of 
Pompey the great. This was a Conſtant part of the 
education of the young nobility z; to learn the art of 
war by perſonal ſervice under ſome general of name 
and experience; for in an empire raiſed and ſupported 


- wholly by arms, a reputation of martial virtue was the 


ſhorteſt and ſureſt way of riſing to its higheſt honours ; 


and the conſtitution of the government was ſuch, that 
as their generals could not make a figure, even in camps, 


without ſome inſtitution in the pos arts, eſpecially 


that of ſpeaking gracefully ; thoſe who applied 
themſelves to the peaceful ſtudies, and the manage- 


ment of civil affairs, were obliged to acquire a compe- 
tent ſhare of military ſkill, for the ſake of governing 
_ provinces and commanding armies, to which they all 
ſucceeded: of courſe, from the adminiſtration of the 


great offices of ſtate. | Cicero, we find, was not leſs 


diligent in the army than he was in the Forum, to ob- 
. ſerve every thing that paſſed ; and contrived always to 


be near the perſon of the general, that no action of 
moment might eſcape his notice. The tranſactions of 


the Forum were greatly interrupted by civil diſſen- 
tions; in which ſome of the beſt orators were killed, 


others baniſhed, Cicero however attended the ha- 


rangues of the magiſtrates, who poſſeſſed the Raſtra in 


their turns; and being now about the age of twenty 
one, drew up probably thoſe rhetorical pieces, which 


vere publiſhed by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
andare ſuppoſed to be the ſame that ſtill remain on the 
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ſubject of invention: But he condemned and retracted 
them afterwards in his advanced age, as unworthy of 
his maturer judgment, and the work only of a boy, 
attempting to digeſt into order the precepts which he 
had brought away from the ſchool, In the mean while 
Philo, a philoſopher of the firſt name in the Academy, 
with many of the principal Athenians, fled to Rome 
from the fury of Mithridates, who had made himſelf 
maſter of Athens, and all the neighbouring parts of 
Greece, Cicero immediately became his ſcholar, and 
was exceedingly taken with his philoſophy, and by the 
help of ſuch a profeſſor gave himſelf up to that ſtudy 
with the greater inclination, as there was cauſe to ap- 

rehend, that the laws and judicial proceedings which 
he had deſigned for the ground of his fame and for- 
tunes, would be wholly overturned by the continuance 
of the public diſorders. But Cinna's party having 
quelled all oppoſition at home, while Sylla was engaged 
abroad in the Mithridatic war, there was a ceſſation of 
arms within the city for about three years, ſo that the 
courſe of public buſineſs began to flow again in its uſual 
channel ; and Molo the Rhodian, one of the principal 


% 


orators of that age, and the moſt celebrated teachers of 
eloquence, happening to come to Rome at the ſame 

time, Cicero preſently took the benefit of his lectures, 
and reſumed his oratorical ſtudies with the ſame ardor. 
But the greateſt ſpur to his induſtry was the fame and 
__ of Hortenſius, who made the firſt figure at 
t 


N 


e bar, and whoſe praiſes fired him with ſuch an am- 
bition of acquiring the ſame glory, that he ſcarce al- 


lowed himſelf any reſt from his ſtudies either day or 
night : He had in the houſe with him Diodatus the 
ſtoic, as his preceptor in various parts of learning, but 
more particularly in logic; which, Zeno, as he tells 
us, uſed to call a cloſe and contracted eloquence, as he 
called eloquence an enlarged and dilated logic; com- 
paring the one to the fiſt, or hand doubled, the other 
to the palm opened, Yet with all his attention to lo- 
gic, he never ſuffered a day to pals, without ſome — 
4 | erciſe 
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erciſe in oratory, chiefly that of declaiming; which he 
generally performed with his fellow-ſtudents, M. Pifo 


and Q. Pompeius, two young noblemen a little older 
than himſelf, with whom he had contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip, They declaimed ſometimes in Latin, 
but much oftener in Greek ; becauſe the Greek furniſh- 
ed a greater variety of elegant expreſſions, and an op 
portunity of imitating and introducing them into the 
Latin; and becauſe the Greek maſters, who were far 
the beſt, could not correct and improve them, unleſs 
declaimed in that language. Cicero, in fine, run 
through all that courſe of diſcipline which he lays down 
as neceſſary to form the complete orator : For in his 
treatiſe on that ſubject, he gives us his own ſentiments 
in the perſon of Craſſus, on the inſtitution requiſite to 
that character, declaring, That no men ought to pretend 


t it, without being previouſly acquainted with every thing 


worth knowing in art or nature; that this is implied in the 
very name of an orator, whoſe profeſſion it is to ſpeak up- 
on every fubjet# which can be propoſed to bim; and whoſe 
eloquence, without the knowledge of what be ſpeaks, would 
be the pratthe only and impertinence of children, He had 
learned the rudiments of grammar and languages from 


the ableſt teachers; gone through the ſtudies of huma- 


nity and the politer letters with the poet Archias z been 
inſtructed in philoſophy by the principal profeſſors of 
each ſet, Phædrus the Epicurean, Philo the. Acade- 
mic, Diodotus the Stoic; acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the law from the — lawyers, as well as the 
greateſt ſtateſmen of Rome, the two Scævola's; all 
which accompliſhments were but miniſterial and ſub- 
ſervient to that, on which his hopes and ambition, were 

ſingly placed, the reputation of an orator :. To qualify 


himſelf therefore particularly for this, he attended the 


pleadings of all the ſpeakers of his time; heard the. 
daily lectures of the moſt eminent orators of Greece, 
and was perpetually compoſing ſomewhatat home, and, 
declaiming under their correction: And that he might 
neglect nothing, which could help in any degree to 
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improve and poliſh his ſtile, he ſpent the intervals of 
his leiſure in the company of the ladies; eſpecially of 
thoſe who were remarkable for a politeneſs of language, 
and whoſe fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by a fame 
and reputation of eloquence, While he ſtudied the 
law therefore under Sczvola the augur, he frequently 
converſed with his wife Lælia, whoſe diſcourſe, he 
ſays, was tinctured with all the elegance of her father 
Lelius, the politeſt ſpeaker of his age: He was ac- 
quainted likewiſe with her daughter Mucia, who mar- 
ried the great orator L. Craſſus, and with her grand- 
daughters, the two Liciniæ, one of them the wife of 
L. Scipio, the other of young Marius, who all excelled 
in that delicacy of the Latin tongue; which was pecu- 
liar to their families, and valued themſelves on pre- 
ſerving and propagating it to their poſterity, 
Thus adorned and accompliſhed, he offered himſelf 
to the bar about the age of twenty-ſix, not as others 
generally did, raw and ignorant of their buſineſs, and 
wanting to be formed to it by uſe and experience, but 
finiſhed and qualified at once to ſuſtain any cauſe which 
ſhould be committed to him. - Two years after he 
went abroad: And we have a elear account from him- 
ſelf of the real motive of his journey: * My body, 
ſays he, at this time was exceedingly weak and emaci- 
ated, my neck long and ſmall, which is a habit chought 
liable to great riſk of life, if engaged in any fatigue 
or labour of the lungs ; and it gave the greater alarm 
to thoſe who had a regard for me, that I uſed to ſpeak. 
without any remiſſion or variation, with the utmoſt 
ſtretch of my voice and great agitation of my body : 
When my friends therefore and phyſicians adviſed me 
to meddle no more with cauſes, I reſolved to run any 
hazard, rather than quit the hopes of glory, which [ 
propoſed to myſelf from pleading : But when I con- 
ſidered, that by managing my voice, and changing my 
way of ſpeaking, I might avoid all danger, and ſpeak 
with more caſe, I took a reſolution of travelling into 
\ Aſia, merely for an opportunity of correcting my man- 
4 FA | ner 
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ner of ſpeaking : So that after I had been two years at 
the bar, and acquired a reputation in the Fcrum, I 
left Rome, &c.” He was twenty-eight years old, 
when he ſet forward upon his travels to Greece 
Aſia, the faſhionable tour of all thoſe who travelled ei- 
ther for curioſity or improvement: His firſt viſit was 
to Athens, the capital ſeat of arts and ſciences; where 
ſome writers tell us that he ſpent three years, tho' in 
truth it was but fix months: He took up his * 
with Antiochus, the principal philoſopher of the ol 
academy: And under this excellent maſter renewed, 
he ſays himſelf, thoſe ſtudies which he had been fond * 
of from his earlieſt youth, Here he met with his 
ſchool-fellow T. Pomponius, who, from his love to 
Athens, and his ſpending a great part of his days in 
it, obtained the ſirname of Atticus; and here they re- 
vived and confirmed that memorable friendſhip, which 
ſubſiſted between them through life with ſo celebrated 
a conſtancy and affection. Atticus being an Epicurean, 
was often drawing Cicero from his hoſt Antiochus to 
the converſations of Phædrus and old Zeno, the chief 
profeſſors of that ſect, in hopes of making him a con- 
vert, on which ſubject they uſed to have many diſ—- 
putes between themſelves : But Cicero's views in theſe 
viſits was but to convince himſelf more effectually of 
the weakneſs of that doctrine, by obſerving how eaſi- 
ly it might be confuted, when explained even by the 
ableſt teachers. Yet he did not give himſelf up fo in- 
tirely to philoſophy as to neglect his rhetorical exer- 
ciſes, which he performed ſtill every day diligently 
with Demetrius the Syrian, an experienced maſter of 
the art of ſpeaking. It was in this journey to Athens 
that he was initiated, moſt probably, into the Eleuſi- 
nian myſteries, The reverence with which he always 
ſpeaks of thele myſteries, and the hints he has dropt 
of their uſe and end, ſeem to confirm what a very 
learned and ingenious writer has delivered of them, 
that they were contrived to inculcate the unity of God, 
and the immortality of the foul, From Athens he 
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paſſed into Aſia, where he gathered about him all the 
rincipal orators of the country, who kept him com-. 
pany through the reſt of his voyage, and with whom 
conſtantly exereiſed himſelf in every place where he 
made any ſta x. t ,a0; 
I he chief of them, ſays he, was Menippus of Stra- 
tonica, the moſt eloquent of all the Aſiatics; and, if 
to be neither tedious nor impertinent be the characte. 
riſtic of an Attic orator, he may be juſtly ranked in that 
claſs. Dionyfius alſo of Magneſia, Æſchylus of Cni- 
dos, and Nenocles of Adramyttus were continually 
with me, who were reckoned the firſt rhetoricians of 
Aſia : Nor yet content with theſe, I went to Rhodes, 
and applied myſelf again to Molo, whom I had heard 
before at Rome, who was both an experienced pleader 
and a fine writer, and particularly expert in obſerving 
the faults of his ſcholars, as well as in his method of 
teaching and improving them: His greateſt trouble 
with me was to reſtrain the exuberance of a juvenile 
imagination, always ready to overflow its banks, with- 
in its due and proper channel. But as at Athens, where 
he employed himſelf chiefly in philoſophy, he did not 
intermit his oratorial ſtudies, ſo at Rhodes, where the 
chief ſtudy was oratory, he gave ſome ſhare of his 
time alſo to philoſophy, with Poſſidonius, the moſt 
eſteemed and learned ſtoic of that age; whom he often 
ks of with honour, not only as his maſter but as 

his friend. It was his conſtant care that the progreſs 
of his knowledge ſhould keep pace with the improve- 
ment of his eloquence ; he conſidered the one as the 
foundation of the other, and thought it in vain to ac- 
quire ornaments before he had provided neceſſary furni- 
ture: He declaimed here in Greek, becauſe Molo did 
not underſtand Latin; and upon ending his declama- 
tion, while the reſt of the company were laviſh of their 
praiſes, Molo, inſtead of paying any compliment, fat 
filent a conſiderable time, till obſerving Cicero ſome- 
what diſturbed at it, he faid, as for you, Cicero, I 
praife and admire you, but pity the fortune of Greece, 
| to 
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to ſee arts and eloquence, the only ornaments that were 
left to her, tranſplanted by you to Rome. Having 
thus finiſhed the circuit of his travels, he came back 
again to Italy, after an excurſion of two years, extteme- 
ly improved and changed, as it were, intq a new man: 
The vehemence of his voice and action was moderated 
the redundancy of his ſtile and fancy corrected; his 
lungs ſtrengthened, and his whole conſtitution con- 
firmed. This voyage of Cicero ſeems to be the only 
fcheme and pattern of travelling from which any real 
benefit is to be expected: He did not ſtir abroad till 
he had compleated his education; for nothing can be 
more pernicious to a nation than the neceſſity of a fo- 
reign one; and after he had acquired in his on coun- 
try whatever was proper to form a worthy citizen and 
magiſtrate of Rome, he went, confirmed by a maturi- 
ty of age and reaſon, againſt the impreſſions of vice, 
not ſo much to learn, as to poliſh what he had learned, 
by viſiting thoſe places where arts and ſciences flouriſh» 
ed in their greateſt perfection. In a tour the moſt de- 
lightful of the world, he ſaw every thing that could 
entertain à curious traveller, yet ſtaid nowhere longer 
than his benefit, not his pleaſure detained him. By 
his previous knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was 
able to compare them with thoſe of other cities, and 
to bring back with him whatever he found uſeful, either 
to his country. or to himſelf, He was lodged, where- 
ever he came, in the houſes of the great and eminent, 
not ſo much for their birth and wealth, as for their 
virtue, knowledge and learning z men honoured and 
reverenced in their ſey=ral cities, as the principal pa- 
triots, orators, and philoſophers of the age: Theſe 
he made the conſtant companions of his travels; that 
he might not loſe the opportunity, even on the road, 
of profiting by their advice and experience: And from 
fuch a voyage, it is no wonder that he brought back 
every accompliſhment which could improve ang adorn 
a man of ſenſe,” . | 
I could 
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- could not chooſe but give this account of Cicerds 
education at full length, becauſe ſuch an example ſets 
- forth to our view the proper methods of education and 
ſtudy with more force, and therefore will make a ſtronger. 
impreſſion than the beſt expreſſed maxims or precepts. 
Let mẽ juſt ſubjoin to what hath been ſaid, an admi- 
rable letter of Pliny the younger to his friend Fuſcus 
about his ſtudies, from which admirable hints may be 
taken for the direction of the ſtudies and, exerciſes of 
young gentlemen, after they are got above the firſt ele 
ments of inſtructio oo. 
2 | Pliny fo Fuſcus. 1 16. 4:18 
Fou aſk me in what method you ought to ſtudy 
at your country houſe, where you have been a long 
time. The moſt uſeful rule, and what many have prey 
{cribed, is to tranſlate Greek into Latin, or the contra» 
ry. By this exerciſe, the propriety and beauty of ex+ 
preſſion, the richneſs of figures, the facility of explica- 
tion, and the talents of invention are acquired by an 
imitation of the beſt patterns. Beſides, what might 
have eſcaped you in reading, cannot {lip you in tran- 
ating. It increaſes your underſtanding and judgment. 
You may likewiſe, after reading a thing, only to know 
the ſubject of it, handle it yourſelf, with a reſolution - 
not to fall ſhort of your author. Then compare your 
writings with his, and carefully examine the odds of 
perfection. Your pleaſure will be great, if you ſome- 
times find you ſurpaſs him; and your ſpirit of emula- 
tion will be proportionable if he exceeds you in every 
thing. Lou may ſometimes cull out the choiceſt paſ- 
ſages, and vie with them. This ſtruggle is private, 
and therefore not raſh, tho' daring. Tho! we know 
many that have gone through this fort of contention 
with great applauſe, and have outgone thoſe they were 
contented to follow, becauſe they did not deſpair of it. 
When you have forgot your writing, you may take it 
up again; retain ſome parts, retrench others, make 
1a Idifbns and alterations, I own this is laborious and 
| fatiguing, 
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 fatiguing, but the trouble is attended with advantage" 


to recover ydur ſpirtrs „ and. revive a force that 
has been broken and laid aſide ; "and. in, 2 join 
new limbs; in a manner, to 4 . that was framed 
before, without any diſorder to the laſt ſtructure. 1 
know your preſent ſtudy is the eloquence of the bar, 
but I would not always perſuade you to uſe that contro- 
yerſy and warlike ſtile, For as the carth is revived with 
a variety of different ſeeds; ſo our frailties are relieved 
now with this and now with that way of thinking. I 
would have you ſometimes employ yourſelf upon ſome 
paſſage of hiſtory, or write an epiſtle with a particular 
care, or a copy of verſes. For even in pleadings we 
are often obliged to uſe an hiſtorical and poetical man- 
ner of deſcription ; and a cloſe and pure vein of lan- 
guage is drawn from epiſtles, It is likewiſe proper to 
amuſe yourſelf with writing verſes ; I do not mean 
with long continued poems, (for that cannot be effected 
without the freeſt leiſure) but by ſmaller pieces of plea- 
fantry, of a conciſe turn, very. proper to diſtinguiſh any 
ſerious cares and employ ments. Theſe are called the 
ſportings of poetry: But theſe ſportings often pro- 
cure a fame equal to the moſt ſolid performances. 
And ſo, for why ſhould not I give a taſte for verſe 
by verſes ? Ct ne = 1 PRUlss 


Frome. : 4h 
As war obedient to the forming powers, © 
| Diſplays a varying ſbape, @ diff rent kind, © 

As ſacred fountains quicken num'rolis flowers,  _ 
So an. arts do cultivate the min. 
And hence it is that the greateſt orators, and the moſt 
excellent men, have thus employed or diyerted them- 
ſelves, rather, have done both by poetry: For it is 
wonderful, how the mind is relaxed and bent again 


by theſe ſtudies 3 for they take in love and hatred, 
anger, pity, politeneſs, every thing that belongs to 


life, or converſant in the buſineſs of the bar, There 
is likewiſe the ſame uſe in theſe as in other poems z that 
= EW 
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as they tie up to the rules of verſe, they give us a great- 
er reliſh for the proſe, and that which we find eaſier 
on the compariſon we write with more alacrity. Per- 
haps I have told you more than you required, yet I. 
have omitted one thing, that is the choice of your au- 
thors and ſubjects in reading, tho' this is implied in the 
former rules for writing. Remember to ſingle out the 


| beſt books in their kind; for it is a common obſerya- 
tion, that much is to be read, but not many authors, 
Who theſe are is a point ſo commonly known and ap- 
pealed to by all, that it wants no demonſtration. Be» 


fides, I have ſtretched my letter to ſo extravagant a 


length, that while I give you directions for ſtudy, I 
have encroached upon your time for it. Why do not 
ou therefore reſume your Writing-tables, and either 


begin ſome of theſe works that I have Lee out to 
you, or purſue what you have begun 

well “.“ . 
Hitherto we have treated of teaching and ſtudy : 
But the minds even of grown and highly improved 
men cannot bear to be continually bent upon grave and 
deep meditation: They muſt often be refreſhed by 
proper unbending and well-choſen relaxations : 

more is this true with regard to the young. Uninter- 
rupted application to ftudy would ſoon wear out the 
whole force of their tender minds: And it is becauſe 
of the neceſſity of corporal exerciſe to invigorate the 
foul as well as the body, that nature hath made chil- 
dren ſo fond of motion, ſo reſtleſs and lively: Let one 
be kept cloſely to reading, without allowing him any 
reſpite from thinking, or any exerciſe to his body, 
and were it poſſible to preſerve long, by ſuch a method, 
his liking to ſtudy and knowledge, or his health and 
vigour, yet we would ſoon find ſuch an one become 
no leſs ſoft in his mind than in his outward man: 
Both mind and body would thus become gradually too 
relaxed, too much unbraced for the fatigues and du- 
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prove, or ſo much as to preſerve. the natural force of 


powers would be loſing. of 


become very unmanly, very timid and ſluggiſh. 
the ſame. exerciſes which are conducive, when rightly 
managed, to. conſolidate or ſtrengthen the former, 
are likewiſe equally neceſſary. and fit to produce cou- 
rage, firmneſs, and manly vigour in. the latter. All 
this is well known, and therefore requires no proof: 
And what indeed doth knowledge avail, if the mind 
be not fit ſor action, but averſe to it; or if eyery dan- 
ger, every gloomy incident, every flight difficulty in 
life, intimidates and, unhinges the mind, or makes it 
quake, tremble, and diſſolve with fear? The diſeaſe 
is not uncommon amongſt mere ſcholars, in whoſe 
education the liberal manly exerciſes have had no ſhare. 
And what is the obvious concluſion from all this? Bot 
that certain exerciſes, tending at once to give health 
and vigour to the body, and ſtrength and intrepidity 
to the mind, ought to be united in the inſtitution of 


* 
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youth, with philoſophy, rhetoric, and the ſciences, and 


not ſevered the one from the other, as they too gene- 
rally are, as if mind and body had no dependance, or 
as if, where there was knowledge of duty, due courage 
and hardineſs of mind could be taken up at any time. 
I might here entertain my readers, not diſagreeably, 
with ſome account of the ancient gymnaſtic exerciſes, 


were daily practiſed, and that without much trouble to 
myſelf, by tranſlating from ſeveral admirable diſſerta- 
tions upon all of them, in the memoires of the French 
academy of belles-lettres. But it is enough to our pur- 
poſe to obſerve, that in theſe ancient nations, huntin 

wreſtling, and other ſuch vigorous exerciſes, which re- 
quired preſence of mind, and caution without fear, 
were thought abſolutely requilite to the formation — 
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ties of active life: Were it poſſible for ſuch o im- 
their underſtanding, which it is not, yet their active 

| daily .of t ir weng and 
{pringineſs, ſo to ſpeak, and ſuch a mind would on 


Such, in fine, is the vb hetween. body and ſoul, that. 


in which the youth amongſt the Greeks and Romans 
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the ſouls, as well as of the bodies of their youth: And 
the fitneſs of ſome ſuch exerciſes to all youth is ſtrong. 
ly recommended by our own Mzlton, and all our beſt 
writers on education, on the ſame account; for rea- 
By ſons, which the leaſt experience or reflection will im- 
mediately ſuggeſt, namely, for mutually and equal. 
ly fortifying body and mind. Plato * makes an excel-- 
lent obſervation you the natural tendency of the gentle 
or ſoft ſtudies and exerciſes on the one hand, and that 
of rougher and hardier ones on the other, from which 
he infers the fitneſs of mixing them together, in-due 
proportions, in the education of youth, whom we 
would form into a juſt temperature of body and mind, 
whether with reſpect to their own private happineſs, 
or with reſpect to public ſervice and utility. Accord- 
ing to this admirable philoſopher, ſpeculations even 
about thoſe duties of life, which require undaunted 
Preſence of mind, or fearleſs circumſpection, are not 
ſufficient, by themſelves, without proper inurance to 
hardſhips, difficulties and dangers, to produce true forti- | 
tude of mind : And far leſs can other meditations or 
enquiries harden or invigorate the mind, and produce 
manly intrepidity : And far leſs ſtill can muſic, and the 
other ſoft ſciences do it, the genuine pleaſures of which, 
however, cannot be ſuppoſed to be forbidden man by 
the Author of his frame, without imagining the ſu- 
er Being to act inconſiſtently with himſelf, ſince 

e hath framed man not only with eyes and ears, but 
alſo with a natural ſenſe of harmony and proportion, 
improveable to a very great degree of perfection: The 
frequent repetition of certain exerciſes, in which dan- 
pers are to be foreſcen, avoided and warded off, or 
ravely encountered and ſurmounted, are the only pro- 
x r means of forming and improving this uſeful, this 
| indiſpenſibly neceſſary good temper of mind, by often 
calling it forth into action, and putting it to trials. 
But yet, on the other ſide, conſtant practice in the 
rough, auſtere, bold exerciſes, were no methods uſed to 
prevent the effect, would render the minds of men too 
09s | | favage 
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avage 
harſh and diſagreeable,- as we find from the character 


of the Spartans, in whoſe education the polite arts and 


ſciences had no place, being quite excluded by their le- 


giſlator. The middle between theſe two extremes, is 
„the deſirable temper : Gentleneſs that dan- 
and 


the happy 
ger will quickly rouſe to thought and courage, 
foreſight and fortitude, that will act with equal mild- 
neſs, gentleneſs and firmneſs. And in order to pro- 
duce or form ſuch a diſpoſition, exerciſes requiring vi- 
gour, both of body and mind, muſt be ſkilfully blend- 
ed with more mollifying arts and ſtudies, which have 
a natural aptitude to humanizethe mind, and preſerve 
it from degenerating into ferocity, as the other to 


ſtrengthen and invigorate it, againſt all the too ſoften- 


ing paſſions. 
Theſe are the reaſons for which certain hardy exer- 
ciſes were reckoned by the ancients ſo eſſential a 
in the formation of a liberal character: Such exerciſes, 
in particular, as qualified for juſt war in the defence 
of one's country againſt hoſtile invaſions. And no 
doubt, the better adapted the exerciſes of youth are to 
this end, the better will they ſerve the general purpoſe 
of exerciſes, with the additional advantage of fitting 
youth for the arts and toils of warfare in the public ſer- 


vice, For which cauſe, could it be done, it would 
not be amiſs, that in numerous ſchools young men 
were, according to ancient methods already taken no- 
tice of, not only initiated in warlike diſcipline,” and 


trained to arms, but likewiſe accuſtomed to watch 


and keep guard. But not to dwell upon what mere 


gown-men having very little notion of, will be very apt 
io ſtumble at, let it juſt be obſerved, that ſedentary di- 
verſions are by no means the proper relaxations of ſtu- 
dents, neither in relation to health, nor the higher pur- 
poſe that hath been juſt mentioned. And yer becauſe 
certain times and places do not admit of any other, and 
ſome amuſements to recreate their minds, muſt be al- 


lowed to ſtudents, it will not he wrong in bad weather, 
Y 


or 
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or the evenings, now and then, to practiſe them ii 
ſuch games as require ſome degree of thought, and 
they will find to be the faſhionable diverſions of the 
world, when they enter into it, provided care be taken 
to accuſtom them to play, not only without avarice and 
fairly, but with complaiſance, eaſe and gracefulneſs, 
Montagne, I think, tells us, that his father uſed to play 
now and then at cards with his children, to inure them 
to temper, patience and candour in game, and thus ſes 
cured them againſt the bad effects plays eſtabliſhed in 
the world might otherwiſe have had upon them, ſo ſoon 
as they came into the world, and ſaw amuſements that 
they had been kept ſtrangers to, Let not children be 
reſtrained from any recreations that are innocent, but 
on the contrary, let them be taught to join in them 
with a genteel complaiſance; when good company pro- 
poſes it, and be accuſtomed to look with deteſtation 
upon unfairneſs, paſſion or avarice, and the other evil 
paſſions to which too great an itch for ſuch diverſions 
expoſes. For till we can baniſh all play from among 
thoſe, who being reckoned the faſhionable part of the 
world, have the power of eſtabliſhing modes, they will 
but be ſo much the fonder of what they were reſtrained 
from, ſo ſoon as they get looſe from tutorage, Tis 
indeed no unneceſſary part of genteel education, . as the 
world now goes, to fix in young minds-betimes pro- 
per and true ſentiments concerning ſuch amuſements; 
an abhorrence of the vices they too often lead into, and 
the becoming diſpoſition with which one ought to en- 
gage in them. But no ſedentary recreations can be 
made the more common or frequent diverſions of 
youth without detriment to their health ; and which is 
of more conſequence, without overlooking what is eſ- 
ſential to the character of one fit to ſerve his country: 
A mind capable to forego pleaſures and ſuffer hardſhips, 
vhen duty to his friends or country requires it; a mind 
not inſenſible to danger, or raſhly deſirous of it, but 
yet able to look danger in the face without confuſion 
or diſorder; a mind whole force peril ee 
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neee. behaviour, and 
which fully poſſeſſing itſelf, can then beſt diſcover pru- 
dent expedients, when there is moſt uſe for ſuch ſaga- 
city. The fitter bodily exerciſes are for gaining this 
uſeful end, ſo much the properer are they, both in re- 
ſpect of body and mind, with relation equally to par- 
ticulars themſelves and ſociety i in general, Wherefore 
riding, fencing, wreſtling, handling arms, and other 
ſuch manly exerciſes, ought to have their place in the 
ſchools where youth are taught the languages and ſci- 
ences, There ought to be fixed times for them, and 


daily practice in them too, and not in books only, 


ought to be made a taſk. Both being neceſſary, they 


| ought to be judiciouſly intermingled, ſo that the one 


may ſerve as a relief from the other. But tho? youth 
ought to be obliged to perform their parts both in ex- 
erciſe and ſtudy, becaule both are requiſite to complete 
a truly liberal and manly temper and character; and 
that ſtudy alone may not be looked upon as work and 
labour; yet it muſt likewiſe be permitted to young 


people, in their youngeſt years more eſpecially, ſome» 


times not only to divert themſelves, but to do it after 


their own faſhion, provided it be innocently, and with- 


out prejudice to their health for there can be no re- 
creation without delight, which depends not always up- 
on reaſon, but oftner on fancy. Through the whole 
courſe of education, from infancy, itſelf, care ſhould, be 
taken, that what is of real advantage to them, they 
eaſure, and before they are 
wearied with one, they ſhould be timely dixerted to 
ſome other uſeful employment. But if they are not yer 


brought to that degree of perfection, that one way of 


improvement can be made to them a-recreation from 
another, they muſt be let looſe to the play they fancy, 
and be weaned from exceſſive fondneſs for it by a ſur- 
feit of it. But from ſtudies or exerciſes of real uſe, 
they ought always to be ſent away with appetite, at 

leaf be diſmiſſed "cio they are quite weary and ſick 
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delight, as to ſomething they have real pleaſure in. 
For we muſt 'never think them rightly formed, till 
they can find ſatisfaction in the application to laudable 
things; and the profitable exerciſes of the body and 
mind taking their proper turns, make their time and 
improvement paſs on very agreeably, as it were in one 
continued train of recreations, whereby the fatigued or 
wearied part is conſtantly refreſned and recruited. That 
this may be done in moſt children, if a right courſe be 
taken to raiſe in them the deſire of eſteem, credit, and 
reputation, there are examples enough to leave us no 
room to doubt. And ſuch management never fails to 
make them in love with the hand that directs them, as 
well as with the virtuous and commendable courſe they 
are directed into. It is an eſſential duty in maſters, 
to take care to _ not enemies, but friends to the 
pleaſures and ſatisfactions of their pupils. And this 
t advantage, beſides, may be gained, by allowing 
ree liberty to children in their diverſions, that this 
freedom will diſcover their natural tempers, inclina- 
tions and aptitudes, and be thereby a means' of 
directing wiſe parents in the choice of the buſineſs and 
employment of life they ſhall deſign them for; and of 
ſuggeſting fit remedies to them in the mean time, for 
redreſſing any wrong bent of nature whatſoever they 
may obſerve their children to be in moſt danger from. 
Above all things, inſpe&ors of children ought to take 
care that children play or divert themſelves together 
without fraud or chicane on the one hand, or violence, 
roughneſs and imperiouſneſs on the other. They 
ſhould be taught to have all the deference, complaiſance 
and civility one for the other imaginable. And in this 
way will they quickly find more pleaſure than in the 
other, when they ſee it procures them reſpect, love 
and honour, and that far from loſing any ſuperiority 
by it, it makes them beloved by their play-fellows, and 
eſteemed by their parents and maſters, and all who 
know and obſerve them. In order to this, it muſt be 
| a conſtant rule with parents and preceptors not to re- 
oe | "5 ceive 
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ceive or hearken too readily or favourably to the que- 
rulous accuſations of children, one againſt —— 
For theſe are frequently but the clamours of anger, en- 
vy, or revenge, deſiring aid. It weakens and effemi- 
nates children's minds to indulge them in complaining: 
And on the contrary, if they ſuffer ſometimes 

and pain from others, without being allowed to be- 
moan themſelves and make complaints, this will teach 
and inure them to ſufferance, and harden them early. 
But tho' we ought not to countenance and encourage 
the complaints of thoſe who are apt to accuſe, on eve- 
ry ſlight occaſion, yet on the other ſide, care ought to 
be taken to curb the violence and inſolence of the in- 
jurious. When you yourſelf happen to obſerve any 
ſuch thing, let the offender be reproved before the in- 
jured party: But if the complaint be really worth your 
notice and prevention another time, then reprove the 
faulty caild by himſelf alone, out of ſight of him that 
complained, and make him go and aſk pardon and 
make reparation for the injury he has done. - This, 
when it appears to come as 1t were from himſelf, will 
be the more cheerfully performed and more kindly re- 
ceived ; love will be confirmed and ſtrengthened be- 
tween them, and a habit of civility will thus grow fa- 
miliar among children ; a habit which every one of ex- 
perience will acknowledge to be of the greateſt utility 
in life, in civil commerce, and which for that reaſon 
cannot be too early or too carefully formed and che- 


. 


riſhed. To compleat this character, and make them 


not only courteous, civil and obliging, but liberal, 


teach them to part with what they have eaſily and 


freely, and with becoming grace to their friends; and 
let them find by experience, that the moſt liberal has 
always moſt plenty, with eſteem, praiſe and love into 


the bargain, and they will quickly learn to practiſe it. 


Special care ought to be had, that children do never 
trifle with the rules of juſtice: But education ſhould 
aim at ſomething higher, and endeavour betimes to in- 

ſpire a generous temper into children, and for that rea- 
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ſon, take occaſions to incite them to be kind and libe= 


ral, and to make them feel the pleaſure of doing affei- 


onate. offices, and of being beloved for their goodneſs, 
Practice in accuſtoming children to ſhare with one an- 


other, and to impart what they get one to another with 
joy and complacency, will make them kinder and cis 


viler to one another, and conſequently to others, than 


all the rules about good manners with which children 
are ordinarily incumbered and plagued. Indeed co- 
vetouſneſs of having in our poſſeſũon, and under our 

er more than we have need of, being the root of 
all evil, ſnould be early and carefully weeded out, and 


the contrary quality ought to be diligently implanted 


and cultivated. This ſocial ſenſe, or benign diſpoſi- 


tion, ſhould be encouraged by great commendation 
and credit, and ſtrict care that the child loſe nothing 


by his bounty. Let all the inſtances he gives of ten- 
derneſs, humanity and generoſity, be always repaid, 
and with intereſt ; and let him thus ſenſibly perceive, 
that the goodneſs he ſhews to others is no ill-huſbandry 
for himſelf 3 but that it brings a return for kindneſs 
both from thoſe who. receive it, and thoſe who look 
on. Make ita g contention or emulation a- 
mong children who ſhall outdo one another in this 
way; and by this means, by a conſtant practice, chil» 
dren having made it eaſy to themſelves to 


ſincere pleaſure, and a noble pride in being civil, kind 

and bountiful to others. tw 
Upon this excellent diſpoſition, it will be eaſy to 
build that amiable quality commonly called good breed- 
ing, and upon no other foundation can it be raiſed, 
For whence elſe can it ſpring but from a general good- 
will-and regard. for all people, deeply rooted in the 
heart, which makes any one that has it careful not to 
ſhew in his carriage, any contempr, diſreſpect, or ne- 
glect of them, but ro expreſs a value and reſpect for 
them, according to their rank and condition, ſuitably 
55 | 0: 


part with 
what they have, benevolence may be ſettled in them in- 
to an habit, and they will ſoon come to take a moſt 
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to the faſhion and way of their country? *Tis a diſ- 
poſition to make all we converſe with eaſy and well. 
pleaſed, Good- breeding we may ſee from this ſhort 
account of its only firm foundation in goodneſs of 
heart, conſiſts in two things. Firſt, a diſpoſition of 
the mind; not to offend others, or make them uneaſy, 
Secondly, the habit of expreſſing that diſpoſition in 
the moſt acceptable and agreeable way. From the for- 
mer of theſe one is called civil or humane; from the 
other well-faſhioned, or - well-bred : And when theſe. 
two meet, that is, when the agreeable manner of 
ſhewing civility is become natural, then is a man 
called thoroughly polite. And in truth, it is this love- 
ly quality which gives true beauty to all other accom- 
iſnments, or renders them uſeful to their poſſeſſor, 
in procuring him the eſteem and good- will of all thats 
he comes near. Without this charming perfection, 
his other qualities, however good in themſelves, make 
him but paſs for proud, conceited, vain, or fooliſh, 
Courage, ſays an excellent writer, in an ill bred man, 
has the air, and eſcapes not the opinion of brutality; 
learning becomes pedantry; wit, buffoonery ; plain- 
neſs, ruſticity ; good-nature, fawning : And there can- 
not be a good quality in him which want of breeding 
will not warp and disfigure to his diſadvantage. Nay 
virtue and parts, tho* they are allowed their due com- 
mendation, yet are not enough to. procure a man a; 
good reception, and make him welcome wherever he 
comes. No body contents himſelf with rough dia- 
monds, and wears them ſo; who would appear with 
advantage. When they arepoliſhed and ſet, then they 
give a luſtre. Good qualities are the ſubſtantial riches 
of the mind, but *cis good breeding ſets them off. And 
he that will be acceptable muſt give beauty as well as 
ſtrength to his actions. Solidity, or even uſefulneſs, * 
is not enough: A graceful way and faſhion in every 
thing is that which gives ornament and liking. And 
in moſt caſes, the manner of doing is of more conſe» 


quence than the thing done. For upon that N 
1 e 
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the ſatisfaction or diſguſt wherewith it is received, 
This, therefore, ſays the ſame author, which lies not 


in pulling off the hat, nor making of compliments, 
but in a due and free compoſure. of language, looks, 


motions, poſture, place, &c. ſuited to perſons and oc- 
caſions, and can be learned only by habit and uſe, tho 
it be above the capacity of children, and little ones 


ſnould not be perplexed with rules about it, yet it 


ougght to be begun, and in a good meaſure learned by 

a young gentleman whilſt he is under a tutor, before 
he comes into the world upon his own legs: For then 
uſually it is too late to reform ſeveral habitual indecen- 
cies which lie in little things. For the carriage is not 
as it ſnould be, till it is become natural in every part, 
falling, as a muſician's fingers do, into harmonious 
order without care and without thought. If in conver- 


ſation a man's mind be taken up with a ſollicitous 


watchfulneſs about any part of his behaviour, inſtead 


of being mended by it, it will be conſtrained, . uneaſy 


and ungraceful.” Tis therefore by accuſtoming chil- 
dren to decency and gracefulneſs in reading, ſpeaking, 
in the whole of their behaviour, even in their firſt di- 
verſions with one another; but above all, by cheriſh- 
ing and ſtrengthening in them a generous and humane 
temper, that they alone can become thoroughly well- 
bred and civil, The oppoſites therefore to this delight- 


ful temper and manner, are carefully tobe: corrected 


and amended, the chief of which are, 1. a natural 
roughneſs which makes a man conſult his own humour 
and inclinations only, and very uncomplaiſant to others, 
ſo as to have no regard to their tempers or conditions. 


Every one agrees, that not to mind what pleaſes or diſ- 


ow thoſe we are with, is downright clowniſhnels : 

Let we may often find one in a very faſhionable drels 
give an uncontrouled ſwing to his own humour in 
company, with abſolute indifferency how others take 
it, It is however a brutality that is incompatible with 

the leaſt tincture of good-breeding. For the very bu- 
ſineſs and ſcope of good manners is to bend men's tem- 


pers 
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to compliance and accommodation with thoſe we 
be to do with. 2. Contempt or want of due reſpect, 
bewrayed either by looks, word or geſture. This al- 
ways creates uneaſineſs from whomſoever it comes: 
For ſelf- love and pride naturally revolt againſt it. No 
body can bear being ſlighted. 3. Nothing is more 
repugnant to civility than a cenforious temper, or an 
itch to find fault with' others, and expoſe their weak- 
neſſes. Raillery is the moſt refined way of touching 
upon the faults of others. And becauſe cenſuring, to 
deſerve: that name, muſt be managed with wit, plea- 
ſantry, and good language; and when it is ſuch it uſu-- 
ally gives entertainment to the politeſt company, peo- 
ple are apt to miſtake concerning it, and think there is 
no incivility in it when it keeps within fair bounds, 
Hence it is, that this converſation obtains ſo much, 
and is ſo well received amongſt people of the better 
rank, But- let it be conſidered how contrary it is to 
humanity, to entertain the reſt of a company at the coſt 
of one, who being ſet to ſhew in burleſque colours, 
cannot be without uneaſineſs, unleſs the ſubject for 
which he is rallied be really matter of converſation. 
For then the pleaſant images which make the raillery, ' 
carrying praile as well as ſport with them, the rallied 
party finds his account and takes part in the diverſion. 
But raillery being fo delicate a matter, that the ſmal- 
left miſtake or wrong turn may ſpoil all, none ought. 
to meddle with it who has not a very dextrous hand 
at it. And young people, more eſpecially, ſhould 
not venture upon it with their elders in particular. 
Complaiſance may degenerate, it often does, into what 
we call an every man's man, a ſoftneſs that yields to 
the humour of every company, howſoever unreaſon- 
able. Now ſtrict regard to truth and virtue is the 
only remedy againſt this exceſs of pliableneſs : And it 
ought to be often repreſented to youth as what it real- 
ly is, cowardice, But tho . rigs does not re- 
quire that we ſhould aſſent to all the opinions or rea- 
ſonings, or relations that the company we are in my 
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be entertained with, nor that we ſhouldl ſilently paſs 


over all that is vented in our hearing, much leſs,” that 
we ſhould comply with every riot or foolery that may 


be p , yer there is in ſome people What is very 
properly called a ſpirit of contradiction, a dilpoſition 
Nee, and without regard to right or wrong, to 
| ome: one, or perhaps every one of the compa- 
ny, whatever they ſay or do, which ſurely muſt be di. 
ametrically repugnant to civility; ſince humanity re- 
quires, that all marks of regard and good-will ſhould: 
always accompany even reaſonable contradiction to, or 


diſſention from any pi And in truth, he whe 


—_ in any other way, may gain the argument, but 
will loſe what every good man will far prefer to 
ſuch a victory, the eſteem and love of thoſe who hear 
him. We may lay it down as a rule, founded on hu- 
man nature, that he recommends himſelf very ill ta 
another as aiming at his happineſs, who in the ſervices 
he does him, gives him pain, and makes him- uneaſy 
in the manner of doing them. He that underſtands 
how to make thoſe he converſes with eaſy, without 
degrading, himſelf to low flattery or ſervile complai- 
ſance, has hit on the ſecret charm of living agreably 
in the world, and of being both uſeful and acceptable 
gre he goes. Civility, therefore, is what in the 
lace ſnould with great care and 1 be ren- 

| dere habitual to children and young people. And we 
= ſee, from the characteriſtics of it how well it 
conſiſts with the true courage and manly intrepidity 
which the exerciſes above mentioned are the proper 
means of producing, and ſtrengthening betimes in/ 
young * But it is not ſufficient to intitle one to 
the character of well-bred, that he has even the beſt 
heart, the moſt benign, ſocial and generous diſpoſition; 
one muſt likewiſe be acquainted with the proper lan- 
guage by which this excellent temper ſhould ſhew and 


reſs itſelf, and have it at commaad, ſo as not to 

have it to ſeek from rules laid up in his head or memo- 

ry on every emergency, but ſo ready at his hand, as 
CT that 
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that he naturally falls in the decency and gracefulneſs 
of looks, voice, words, motions, geſtures, and the 
whole of outward demeanour, which takes in company, 
and makes thoſe whom we conyerſe with eaſy and well- 
pleaſed: - For this is properly the ontward language 
whereby the internal civility-of the temper is expreſſed. 
And hence it evidently follows, that this, like all other 

. muſt very much-depend*upon the faſhion 
and cuſtom of every country, and in the rules and 
practice of it can therefore only be leamed from ob- 
ſervation, and by frequenting the ſociety of thoſe who 
are allowed to be exactly ' well-bred; But nothing is 
more proper to give children a becoming confidence 
and eaſy behaviour, and ſo to raiſe them to the con- 
verſation of thoſe above their age, than dancing. For 
though. its effect confilt chiefly in outward gracefulneſs 
of motion, yet I know not how, it gives childrea man- 
ly thoughts, or at leaſt manly carriage more than any 
thing. There is what we juſtly call a falſe modeſty, 
or a ſheepiſhbaſhfulneſs, aclowntſh ſhamefacedneſs be- 
fore ſtrangers, or thoſe above, one which confounds 
the thoughts, words and looks, and makes a perſon 
loſe himſelf to ſuch a degree, as not to be able to do 
any thing, or at leaſt not to do it with that eaſe and 
gracefulneſs which pleaſes. Now dancing is a pro- 
per remedy for this, and together with it the fre- 
quenting of good eompany will ſoon introduce the 
contrary habit; not forwardneſs, pertneſs, or impu- 
dence, but genuine, winning, unabaſhed modeſty. 
Dancing therefore, being that which gives graceful 
motions all the life, and above all things, manlineſs 
and a becoming aſſurance to young children, it cannot 
be learned too early, after they are once of an age and 
ſtrength capable of it. But you muſt be ſure to have 
a good maſter, that knows and can. teach what is 
graceful and becoming, and what gives a freedom and 
eaſineſs to all the motions of the body. One that 


teaches not this is worſe than none at all, natural ru- 


llicity being more tolerable than an affected mien. 
1 What 
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What hath been ſaid of dancing extends that exerciſe 


no further than ſo far as it tends to perfect a genteel, 
graceful carriage. And it hath never gained its effect, 


till it hath the influence upon outward behaviour which 


Quintilian thus deſcribes. Neque enim geſtum com- 
poni ad ſimilitudinem ſaltationis volo, ſed ſubeſſe ali- 
quid, in hac exercitatione puerili, unde nos non id 
agentes, furtim decor ille diſcentibus traditus proſeguatur.“ 
I would not have one carry his body as if he were 
dancing, but I would have ſomething of the puerile 
exerciſe to remain, ſo that without thinking of it, we 
may do every thing naturally, and with the grace it is 
- principally deſigned to render habitual to us.“ Quintilian 

— — to have had in view theſe elegant lines of 
Tibullus, which contain an inimitably beautiful deſcrip- 
tion of outward grace, and its charming effects upon all 
who ſee it. ' 


Tllam quicquid agit, quoquo veſtigia flectit, 
Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor; 

Seu ſoluit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis; 

Seu compſit comptis eſt veneranda comis. 

Urit feu Tyria voluit procedere pulla; 
Dirit ſeu Nivea candida veſte venit. 

Talis in æterno felix vertumnus Olympo + 
Mille habet ornatns, mille decenter habet. 
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Alfter all, example is the chief thing, in order to 


form a genteel well-bred youth. And therefore it is 
neceſſary that the tutor under whoſe formation youth 
are put, be well-bred, and underſtand all the maxims 
of civility and good manners, in all the variety of per- 
ſons, times and places. They are greatly miſtaken, 
who think the whole of good- breeding conſiſts in a 
certain way of pulling off the hat or making a leg: 
And they are much more ſo, who imagine it is enough 
if a preceptor be a ſober man and a ſcholar. Good- 
breeding is the accompliſhment that is moſt neceſſary 


— 
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o be formed by the example and care of a governor. 
And this is an art not to be learned or taught by books. 
Nothing can give it but good example and obſervation 
joined together. It is fir that 'an'habitual 1 Ineſs- 
and politeneſs in all his carriage ſhould be'f ina 
pupil before he goes out of his tutor's hands, that he 
may not need advice in this point when he has neither 
time nor diſpoſition to receive it, nor has any body left 
to give it him. A tutor ought therefore, in the firſt 
place, to be well bred. And a young gentleman wh 
gets this one quality from his governor, ſets out into 
the world with great advantage, and will find, that 
this one accompliſhment will more open his way to 
him, and get him more friends, and carry him farther 
in the world than all the learning he could have im- 
bibed from him, tho? that, as we have already ſhewn, 
ſnould not be neglected. Indeed, beſides being com- 
pleatly well-bred, the tutor ſhould know the world 
throughly, the vices, the humours, the follies, the 
cheats and artifices of the age he is fallen into, and par- 
ticularly of the country he lives in, that he may be able 
to ſhew them to his pupils as he finds him capable, and 
ſo teach him ſkill. in men and manners. 

But having elſewhere touched on this ſubject, I'ſhall 
conclude this chapter, which is already ſwelled to a very 
great ſize, on account of the various particulars ĩt was 
requiſite to conſider in it with ſome exactneſs, nay mi- 
nuteneſs, by obſerving what a ſtreſs the Romans laid up- 
on politeneſs, or urbanity, as they called it. It appears 
from an elegant diſcourſe of Monſieur Simon upo this 
ſubject, in the memoirs of the academy of belles- lettres 
at Paris, that what they ſo called, comprehended pu- 
rity of language and graceful pronunciation, and for 
this reaſon, they took ſpecial care of the language 
and accent, even of the nurſes they put about young 
children: It comprehended likewiſe graceful demeanor 
of the body, or eaſy and genteel ontward carriage: 
It comprehended civility, complaiſance, and ſtudy to 
pleaſe company, and make them cheerful and happy. 
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But it particularly meant a certain pleaſantry or face, 
fiouſneſs of converſation, which promoted gaiety and 
good humour, without putting any one to pain or uns 
ealincls. And to produce or form all theſe good qua- 
ities in children gradually, were the Romans at 

pains. Mr. Simon having obſerved this, adds this re- 
mark. © May J here, ſays he, make a reflexion upon 
the education we commonly. give our children ? kk 
very remote from the precepts I have mentioned, We 
take a vulgar woman for a nurſe, and it is from her 
the child learns to To the nurſe ſucceeds a go- 
vernante, who ſpeaks not a bit better; and out of her 
hands the child paſſes into thoſe of a preceptor to whole 
capacity ſo little attention is paid, that it is not thought 
neceſſary he ſhould have any. Hath the child arrived 
to [ix or ſeven years of age, he mixes with a herd of 
equally ill-bred boys at college, where under the pre- 
text of teaching him Latin, no regard is had to his 
mother- tongue. And what happens? What we ſee 
every day. A young gentleman of eighteen, who has 
had this education, cannot read. For to articulate the 
words, and join them together, I don't call reading, 
unleſs one can pronounce well, obſerve all the proper 
ſops, vary the voice, expreſs the ſentiments, and read 
with a delicate intelligence. Nor can he ſpeak, a jot 
better, A proof of this is, that he cannot write ten 
lines without committing groſs faults ; and becauſe he 
did not learn his own language well in his early years, 
he will never know it well, I except a few, who be- 
ing afterwards engaged by their profeſſion, or their 
natural taſte, cultivate their minds by ſtudy. And 
yet even they, if they attempt to write, will find by 
the labour compoſition coſts them, what a loſs it is not 
to have learned their language in the proper ſeaſon, 
Education amongſt the Romans was upon quite a dit- 
ferent footing : The Greek was their learned language; 
it was taught in public ſchools ; they gaye application 
tounderſtand it ; but they were no leſs ſolli-irous to learn 
the grammar of their own, Maſters taught them 91 
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mne principles, the difficulties, the ſubtleties, the depths 
of it. Maſters of rhetoric inſtructed them in all its 
riches and beauty, When. they went from theſe ſchools 
they were perfect maſters, of their own language, they 
never were at a. loſs for proper expreſſions ; and I am 
much deceived if it was not owing to this that they 

roduced ſuch excellent works with ſo marvellous faci- 
Fey When we conſider the writings Cato the Cenſor, 
Cicero, Varro, and many others left behind them, 


men who had ſo much other buſineſs to employ them, 


men who had ſuch a ſhare in all the affairs of their 
times, we can't comprehend how they could be equal 
to all they really did : And nothing can account. for 
it but the reaſon we have given. It is not aſtoniſhing 
therefore, if the urbaniry, which conſiſts primarily in 
the purity of language, was ſo common among the 
Romans, and is ſo rare amongſt us —Urbanity came 
afterwards to ſignify that character of politeneſs which 
reigns in the air and manners of a perſon. But urba- 
nity taken in this ſenſe is the fruit of good education. 
Accordingly the great men I have mentioned, whom 
we may conſider as the legiſlators of education, have 
recommended every thing that can contribute to poliſh 
youth. They would have muſic, dancing, and the 
genteel exerciſes, and even the theatre itſelf, all the 
arts, in one word, - concur to give them the 
which render knowledge and virtue amiable, © Dan- 
dum etiam aliquid Comazdo,” ſays Quintilian, * Youth 
ought to take leſſons even from players ;” not barely to 
learn a correct and juſt pronunciation, but to form 
their countenance and geſture. With regard to mu- 
ſic, he makes it to be an art abſolutely neceſſary to all 
who would paſs for perſons of liberal education. And 


it is becaule muſic, according to Ariſtoxenus, com- 


prehends two kinds of numbers or meaſures z one for 
regulating the voice, and the other for regulating thoſe 
motions of the body whence reſults good grace in the 
outward carriage. As to the exerciſes, tis well known 
what ſtreſs the ancients laid upon them, and — | 

3 re 
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ſhare they had in the formation of their youth. "Tile 
and phi cw in the room of the ancient ex- 
erciſes, and were for ſome time in great vogue am 
us; and at preſent to the gymnaſtic e 
ancients, which a learned member of this acade 
hath ſo accurately deſcribed in his diſſertations upon 
them, have ſucceeded thoſe exerciſes which our youth 
tearn at our academies, of which, however, they are 
now become leſs fond than they were formerly': Cice- 
ro would rather have a young man to form himſelf 
upon the model of ſoldiers, who have, to ſay the truth, 
| > hey a much eaſier and freer air than moſt others; 
heſe were the methods the Romans took to acquire 
the urbanity for which they are ſo celebrated: Me- 
thods ſo much the more eaſy, that a very little pra- 
dice in them ſuffices for giving an agreeable exterior 
to more ſolid and more eſſential virtues, It muſt be 
acknowledged, however, that theſe methods' of polite 
education are now very much neglected.” Some go ſo 
far as to affirm, that they are not neceſſary to all con- 
ditions bf perſons. Thus do many of our people of the 
own think. And hence it is, that the urbanity I have 
n diſcourſing of, and which would ſo well befit them, 
is not very common among them. For why may not 
one ſpeak here what he really thinks, when he hath 
no other view but the public-good ? The auſtere and 
rigid education which they for the greater part receive, 
and by natural conſequence give to their children, de- 
generates into a ſort of gravity which Mr. le Duc de la 
ochefaucault defines to be a myſterious exterior, in- 
vented to hide the defects of the mind; I ſnould ra- 
ther chuſe to ſay the defects of education. They do 
not reflect, that very often the want of urbanity ſuf- 
fices to make the greateſt talents, and the greateſt vir- 
tues, hated or contemned. The Romans had in this 
reſpect great advantage above us. Amongſt them 
profeſſions were not diſtinguiſhed or confined within 
narrow bounds, as they are amongſt us. Here one of 
he robe is merely one of the robe; a * hn 
— olely 
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the Roman dominion by his conqueſts, 
gained victories, and had the honour of a triumph, re- 
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folely 4 magiſtrate za ſcholar. a mere ſcholar z 4 fol- 
dier nothing bur a ſoldier 3 a churchman has his partir 


cular functions, and he meddles with little <lſc. It 


was not ſo in ancient Rome: The fame perſon had 
many different talents; he was a ſcholar, barriſter 
ſoldier, prieſt, augur, at one and the fame time. I 
can calily „ that a perſon who was ſufficiently 
qualified for ſo many different ofeſnons, derived 
graces from each of them, which mutually diffuſed 
themſclves through all the reſt. And hence I under- 
ſtand that Roman urbanity was not an empty name. 
In fact all the Romans, during ſome time, at leaſt, 
went to war. The farſt of their employments were 
equally military and civil; I mean that of quæſtor, 


_ which, we may compare to that of our pay-maſter to, or 


intendant of the army. Was there ever a mere 


ſter, or one who attended the bar more cloſely than 


Cicero? Yet he commanded an army, he had the title 
of general, and kept it a conſiderable time. Horace, 
tho he does not boaſt of his courage, had however 
ſerved under Brutus. But the ſame perſons knew how 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves in time of peace as well as of 
war. A general of the army, after ang extended 

cer having 


turning to Rome, and becoming a ſimple citizen, tound, 


in the diverſity of his talents, new 7 for his 


ambition. He became a protector of the laws, a defen- 
der of oppreſſed innocence; and at the bar or in the 
ſenate diſputed the prize of eloquence with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed orators, It is no wonder that ſuch a per- 
ſon pleaded or harangued with the ſame courage he 


fought, as is ſaid of Cæſar ; nor that he mingled with 


the exerciſes of the bar the military graces he had im- 


bibed by commerce with the gentlemen of the ſword; 


nor that by conſequence, he ſhould have ſurpaſſed us 
ſo far in what I call urbanity. Add to this, that all 


perſons of birth at Rome travelled into Greece, and 


went to improve their taſte of the polite arts in the 
os, e very 


| 
' 
| 
| 


ſome campaigns, probably to learn the! military art, 
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very boſom of politeneſs: 3 not to mention their having 


Greeks at der very well qualified to inſtil early that 
taſte into them, or to cultivate it. All theſe are ad: 


vuntages we want, and many of them are not agree 


able to our manners, our | cuſtoms, our ſorm of go- 
vernment. But for this reaſon, the culture Lam now 
ſpeaking of is ſo much the more neceſſary: And it con- 
fiſts, as hath been ſaid, in a good education, and pro- 
per after-care. - 1 will give you a ſtrong example of 
what theſe may do with regard to urbanity. It is in 
Horace, as far as I am able to judge, that the cha- 
racter of urbanity ſhines more than in any other of 
8 N we need — 5 call to mind a 

in which t ry modeſtly pale 
himſelf rather for — — — which he was free, 
than for any virtues he poſſeſſed, attributes all the ho- 
nour of his merit to the den his Ader had given 
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See here a model of education 9 
tated. But what did Horace himſelf add to this care? 


Not ſatisfied with the maſters he had at Rome, he 
went to ſeek 'others at ee See e Ut 
forms us. NI. 110. 1a ant | 0 
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and moſt improving to men. 
But * pow" — which — we hg 


that profeſnon, nor the amuſements and diſſi pation in- 
7 is ſo apt to run, ever. diminiſted his 


taſte for ſtudy and literature: He loved them 
born ee eo ank books as neceſſry'to life as the 
things which ſupport it. TIO N Meet 
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Accordingl in reading Homer, with whom he was 
ſo 5 he ſtudied him as a philoſopher more 
than as a poet: He thought he was reading Chryſip- 

$ or Crantor, and referred N WF" be __ 
im to life and manners} np 3 
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His diſtance by birth 9055 the great did not diſpirit 
him, but ' encouraged by his happy endowments, he 
frequerted the moſt noble, and knew hom to pleaſe 
them. Admitted on one ſide into the familiarity of a 
Pollio, of Meſſala, of Lollius, of — Au- 


guſtus; and on the other ſide, being in ſtrict friend- 


ſhip with Virgil, with- Varus; wich Tibullus, with 
Plotius, &c. in one word; with all the beſt men 
of Rome; I am not ſurprized that he, by com- 
merce with theſe great men, acquired that politeneſs, 


that delicate refined taſte, which his writings make us 
Z 2 feel. 
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* This 1 is what I call dnnn culture; and ſuch 
| requiſite to accomplifh the character ur 
tan wal, „however good one's education may hive 
one ceaſes to Chlipebis and cultivate his wind 

— manners by reflexion, and by ' converſation with 
well-accompliſhed s, and above all, with perſons 
bred at courts, to whom politeneſs is as it were natural, 
he cannot avoid falling into ' ſomething very oppoſite 
to politeneſs and urbanity. According it is teported 
of Cicero, that he Free / not let the ſmalleſt fault in 
f aking paſs unreproved in his ſon; and of Czfar, 
that as much as he was taken up with his grand pro- 
jects, he ſtudied 1 8 of language in his tents, amidſt 
the noiſe and body arms. Some may perhaps look 
upon theſe thidgs & trifles ; but to ſuch let me make 
the anſwer Quintilian gives on a very like occaſion. 
«* Theſe accompliſhments do not hurt thoſe-who bſe 
them as ſteps by which they may riſe to others; but 
thoſe only who ſtop there, and confine” themſelves” to 
them alone.” 1 
As for that part of urbunitywhith ER raillery, 

it hardly admits of precepts. Here at Jeaft my guides 
fail me, for both affirm it cannot be . Cicero 
ſays there is no art of wit or pleaſant raillery; and in 


one of his dialogues, one of the perſonages ex | 
9 


tells us, that havi — ſome Geck book 
the art of raillery, at firſt to have learned 
ſomething from it, — that in fact he found no- 
thing in it but ſome examples of pleaſant and wit. 
ty ſayingsz for ſays he, the Siciliaris, the Rhodians, 
bur above all, the Athenians excelled in this way. 
Hence he concludes, that it is not a thing that can be 
taught by rules; and he gives a very good reaſon why, 
It is a talent that muſt be born with one, or for which 
one muſt be formed by nature herſelf. However 
vintilian, who is more particular in treating things 
f _ Cicero, thinks young people may be turned or 
| ed in this way by proper methods. Yet after 
n great maſters only preſcribe a certain tem- 
perament 
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peramemt ar moderation that ought 1 be preſerved in 
ys han it may have that air o ity; which 
1s ring to a man of worth. Wien, prin- 
cipally recommend to us is, firſt of all, not to affect 
5 make perſons laugh; and they obſerve, that raille- 
better becomes one in defending hn in attacking, 
tn there it cannot, be ſuſpected of being ſtudied 
or premeditated, Beſides, it is natural for one to de- 
End himſelf with ſuch arms as he is attacked with. 
In the ſecond place, they adviſe always to (| pare per- 
ſons to whom we owe reſpect, or with whom we are 
in friendſhip. A maxim which i it ſeems eaſy to obſerve, 
but which, however, it is almoſt impoſſible for thoſe 
to obſerve who have naturally a turn Yay raillery. This 
made Ennius ſay, that it is eaſier for a wit to hold 
burning coals .in his mouth, than to keep in a ſmart 
thing that preſſes ta get out. Accordingly among the 
Romans, Craſſud is the only perſon who is brought as 
an example of one who had a 12 talent for raillery, 
but could keep within the rules of decency ; and who 
could as eaſily forbear being witty as give way to his 
leaſantry. Quintilian gives us excellent precepts upon 
his head, | precepts worthy of the Chriſtian 2 


* 


Let our. wit and e, ſays he, always be in- 
nocent, api let us not prefer a ſmart ſaying to a friend. 
A humane, well. bred man vill be facetious and witty 


wich deceney. It is putting too high a. value upon 


wit and pleaſantry, te give ſcope to it at the expence 
_ of probity. J And hence we m . with what care 


we ought to avoid all Auen that is groſs and low; 
and ho attentive we ought to be, leſt through affecta- 


tion of wit we become ſcoffers or buffoons, a character 


very unbefitting a perſon of ache; and i True 
pleaſantry does not excite noiſy laughter, it only gently 
tickles the ſoul. Nlautus was not reliſhed, N 7 ; 
It was becauſe , Plautus ſo often ſinks into the low co- 
mic, and was fitter to divert the vulgar than people of 


education and good taſte, With theſe, precautions, 


raillery will have no more ſalt than is neceſſary to give 
Z 3 life 
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life to converſation ; refined from every thing that is, 
bitter and offenſive, it will be humane and polite, 
which proves what I ſaid in the firſt part of this diſ- 
courſe, that urbanity in its ſtrict ſenſe, is a moral vir- 
tue, which renders ſociety amiable and pleaſant ;, and 
therefore I ſhall end this article with what . Quintilian 
ſays, after giving a definition of manners. Urba- 
nity, beſides the pei fections I have already mentioned, 


requires a ſtock of benevolence, a liberal caſt of mind, 


which is rarely to be found but in perſons of birth. 
That I may omit nothing that may be ſaid about 
the means of acquiring it, I ſhall take notice of * 
defaults which are its oppoſites, The firſt is a certat 
timidity which gives one an embaraſſed air, and dege- 
nerates into. falſe modeſty, The remedy propoſed 
for this by the author I have ſo often cited, is an ho- 
neſt aſſurance, or rather the intrepidity of a good con- 
ſcience, to which muſt be added knowledge of the 
world, and great practice in it, without which an able 
man, with all his learning and wit, will make but a 
very awkward figure. The other 1s too great a deſire 
to appear polite z whence proceeds I know not what 
aſfectation and formality, that ſpoils all. For if this 
character be not natural, as it were, to us, I would ra- 
ther prefer ruſticity, which, at leaſt, has the merit of 
ſimplicity. In fact, whatever is not eaſy, but ſtudied, 
inſtead of being graceful, gives pain to every ſpecta· 
tor; and where grace is wanting, there true urbani- 
ty or politeneſs is not. Whatever is over- done, ſays 
Quintilian, is unbecoming; and for this reaſon, even 
what is in itſelf agreeable loſes all its beauty, if it ex- 
ceeds certain limits, and is not prudently moderated. 
But it is much eaſier to feel all this than to explain it. 
The perception of it depends more upon taſte than up- 


dn precepts. And yet it is by adding politeneſs to 


knowledge and virtue that liberal education is finiſhed 


and rendered complete. 
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1 of 


T was thpraaicabl to get Sir6ogh the e then of 
the former chapter, ſo as to render this treatiſe on 
education as full and compleat as it ought to be, without 
entering into a particular detail that may perhaps be te- 
dious to thoſe who are much converſant with it. But 
now we return to a matter which is in itſelf more enter- 
taining, and where we can have but ſmall affiſtance 
from others, ſo little hath it been conſidered, cho“ it 
be of the higheſt 1 importance in education. 
The character of that true philoſophy, which ious 
hath produced, wy only can produce patriots, truly 
good and. great members of ſociety, is ſtrongly paint- 
3 out to us by Tacitus! in his account of Helvidius 
Priſcus, and the education to which he owWed his emi- 
nent abilities and virtues, ' * Ingenitim illuſtre altiori- 
bus Rudils juvenis admodum dedir : non ut plerique, 
ut nomine magnifico ſegne otium velaret, ſed quo fir- 
mior adverfus fortuita, rempublicam capeſſeret. Docto- 


res ſapientiæ ſecutus eſt, qui ſola bona quæ honeſta, 


mala tantum quæ turpia; potentiam nobilitatem, cæ- 
teraque extra animum neque bonis neque malis annu- 
merant, &c.* * This was the philoſophy that prevailed 
in Greece and Rome, while theſe countries produced 
thoſe glorious names, which; being an honour to hu- 
man nature, ſo greatly adorn their hiſtories z/ as indeed 
it is the uy philoſophy that can wk or ſupport 
virtue, and keep men firm to duty in * of all remp- 
tation from the ſide of danger or of pleaſure : The 
24 philoſophy, 


Hit. lib. 4. circa initium. 
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philoſophy, that by accuſtoming one to regard the 
rectitude of actions, more than exterral ſoſs and ſuf. 
fering, or pleaſure and advantage, enables him to dife./ 
dain whatever comes into competition with virtue, 
with the Boneſtum, and ſteadily to prefer untainted in- 
tegrity to all that can be gained by proſtitution of ho- 
nour. How elegantly is it deſcribed by Lucan in his 
ſoul-rouzing character of Cato i Bags daat; Fung 


neee 
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So Socrates, as we learn from Plato and Xenophon, 
always deſcribed the truly great and brave man. And 
how delightfully, how warmingly do we find Cicero 
combaring the contrary philoſophy, in proportion to 
the Peu and mb pn of which, hath publié 
virtue ever declined, as it manifeſtly did among the 
Greeks and Romans: That philoſophy which'let up 

leaſure as the ſovereign good, and taught men that ſe- 
blhneſs is wiſdom, and that they were chiefly to conſult 
external eaſe and conveniency, and not ſolely the dig- 
nity of human nature, or the eternal and immutable roles 
of moral rectitude, in their choices and purſuits, * Were 
ever, faith he, the names of Lycurgus, Solon, I coni- 
das, Epa-ninondas, and other ſuch heroes, who made 
public god. 2 ſole or chief meaſure and ſtandard of 
their conduct mentioned in the ſchools of Epicurus, 
where pleaſure was painted out in regal pomp, beauti- 
fully arrayed, and ſitting upon a magnificent throne, 
with the virtues attending her like waiting-maids, who 
had no other employment but to receive and exccute 
her orders, and whiſpering her in the car only to take 
nt | un 
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care to do nothing raſhly, or that might bring pain 


after it. Nocet empta dolore voluptas. The dif. . 
ciples of Epicurus painted this tablaturg elaganty 
enough in words: But can you, Torquatus, look in: 
to your on mind, and- ſeriouſly cooſult.your.own; ho- 
neſt heart, and the noble purſuits to which, it, gene 
rouſly ſtimulates you, without being aſhamed pt this 
picture? Can you bear the ſervile language and air he 
gives to the virtues ?— Can ſuch principles animate and 

excite men to truly laudable and heroic actiona q Can 
fuch philoſophy produce public ſpirit, love of mankind 
and true magnanimity ? In truth Torquatus, you 
muſt either quit the defence of indolence and voluptu- 
ouſneſs, or give up all our patriots, heroes and de- 
liverers for fools. To bring the enjoyments of ſenſe, 
and the ſatisfactions of our ſuperior powers of reaſon 
and judgment under the denomination of pleaſure, is a 
plain receding from the common notion of the word, 
and a mere ſnift and colluſion. They do not deal fair- 
ly or candidly with us, who in their grave lectures ad- 
mit that for pleaſure, which, at an ordinary time, and 
in the common practice of life is ſo little taken as ſuch. 
The mathematician who labours at his problems and 
theorems, the bookiſn man who fatigues his body and 
mind by ſevere ſtudies and profound reſearches, the 
artiſt who voluntarily endures the greateſt, toils and 
hardſhips, none of theſe are faid to follow pleaſure, 
nor will thoſe who call themſelves: the only men of 
pleaſure admit them of their number. The ſatisfacti- 
ons of the mind, which are purely mental, and conſiſt 
ſolely in ſentiment and thought, are too refined for 
them who are ſo taken up with pleaſures of a more 
ſubſtantial kind. They who are ſo captivated by the 
idea of ſenſitive 2 can have but little re: 
liſh for the more ſpiritual and intellectual ſort. But 
this latter, however, they cry up and magnify upon 
occaſion, to avoid the ignominy which may redound 
from an open avowance of the former; and this done 
the latter may take its chance, its uſe is e 
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the title of pleaſure, when they have thus dignified the 
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end. For it is obſervable, that when men of this lore 
have recommended the enjoyments of the mind; undeg 


word, and comprehended in it - whateyer is mentally 
and honeſt, they can afterwards ſuffer it content - 

edly to ſlide back again into its own genuine and yuls 
gar: ſenſe, - whence, they raiſed it only to ſerve; a turn, 
When pleaſure is called in queſtion and attacked, then 
teaſon and virtue are called on to her aid, and make 
principal ingredients of her conſtitution. A compli. 
cated form appears, and comprehends ſtreight all 
which is generous, beautiful and honeſt in human life, 
But when the attack is over, and the ohjection is once 
diſſipated, the ſpectre vaniſhes; pleaſure returns again 
to her former ſhape, and ſhe may even be pleaſure Kill; 
and have as little concern with dry virtue, and; ſober 
reaſon, as in the nature of the thing, and according to 
common underſtanding, ſhe really has. If virtue be 
an empty name, if there be no diſtinction between 
moral rectitude and turpitude of actions, then tis no 
matter how one lives, or what he docs, if he can hut 
fave himſelf: from pain.— But if there be any dignity 
belonging to human nature, as adorned with intelligent 
and active powers: Or if there be any rule of action, 
then the firſt and eſſential queſtion to be aſked on every 
occaſion is, whether the thing propoſed be vixtuous, 
whatever it may coſt, or be not baſe whatever advan- 
tage it may bring with it. And men conſequently are 
to be taught to poſtpone and undervalue every gratifi - 
cation on the one hand, and every pain or danger on 
the other, in compariſon of an untainted heart and 
life Thus does Cicero often argue, or this language, 
at leaſt, does he put often in the mouth of his advocate 
for virtue cual the Epicurean doctrine, - 1 
But to proceed more regularly in this preſent en- 
iry, we ſhall fix before our view a ſhort definition of 
the philoſophy which ought to be the chief object and 
ſcope of education given us by an admirable author, in 


whoſe words, as near as I can remember them, I have 
| fl given 
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given you theſe reaſonings in Cicero de finibus, concern» 
iog virtue and true philoſophy. To philoſophire, 
ſays he, in a juſt ſignification, is but to carry good. 
breeding a > era For the accompliſtument of 
breeding is to learn whatever is decent in company, ot 
beautiful in arts; and the ſum of philoſophy is to learn 
what is juſt in ſociety, and beautiful in nature, and 
the order of the world. True philoſophy teaches the 
order of nature, and the order of human life. And 
therefore tho? languages ought not to be neglected, 
this philoſophy ought to be the chief employment or 
youth every day from their earlieſt years; that they 
may timeoufly learn to delight in ſearching into the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of nature, and to love and imi- 
ate its all · perfect former and ruler. Lead! pupils 
hrough air, ſea and earth, and teach them to obſerve 
the chief properties of theſe elements, and their final 
cauſes, or the infinitely various uſes to which they mi- 
niſter, wich relation to all the immenſe diverſities of 
perceptive beings with which they are ſo richly peopled, 
that in reality there is no chaſm, no blank in nature, 
but perfection riſing above perfection ſo gradually, 
from the loweſt to the higheſt, as to leave no room to 
doubt that any poſſible or imaginable ſpecies of life is 
wanting in it. Teach them why all matter. hath gra» 
vity, and why, in the proportion, that gravity takes 
place near the ſurface of our earth 2 She them how 
and why all matter attracts and is mutually, attracted, 
and ſet before them various effects of this univerſal 
law : Let them be taught to obſerve what an infinite 


diverſity of qualities ariſes from various textures of bo- 


dies, and to what excellent uſcs all theſe ſerve or may 
be employed: Explain to them the law according to 
which fluids preſs; and why fluids, as well as ſolids, 
have different ſp:cific gravities, and the manifold ad- 
vantages of theſe laws: Point out to them the ela- 
ſticity of the air, and the advantages ariſing from 
thence: Explain reſpiration, flying, ſwimming, and 
tiling to them: Carry them into the fields — 
"us" ” 8 ens, 
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dens, and entertain them vith the riches of narure ) 
thee diſplays ke and with the Jaws of e 
Dive with them into the bowels of he earth, 


44 


. 
F 4" 
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tals which lie hid there; Let not the ſtructures of an 
mals be neglected, but ſhew them how each ſpecies js 


returning attheir appointed times: Mount with {65 to 
the heavens, and unfold to them our mundan ſyſtem, 
and the laws of central and centrifugal forces, which re- 
tain our earth and its companion planets in their or- 
bits, while they roll round, at ſo well proportioned di- 
ſtances and periods, their common enlivener ; Unfold 
to them the various uſes of the moon to our earth; 


and then acquainting them with the fixed (lars, teach 


them to conſider them as ſo many ſups of like util 

with ours: Teach them not to be ſtartled at eclipſcs, 
nor at ſtorms and earthquakes, but to trace them to 
their cauſes ; Learn them to admire the ſimplicity and 
conſonancy of all nature's laws : Shew them how nature 


never deviates from her purpoſe, never errs or is defici- 


ent; but that in a ſyſtem compounded of ſuch immenſe 
variety, ſome Jaws muſt unavoidably be 199 555 


thwarted by other laws of equal-advantage in the whole, 


hence all her Fong irregularities or deviations: In 


fine, guide them gradually through all of nature phi- 
loſophers have yet been able to underſtand and ex- 
Plain: And teach them to obſerve how nature 5 
f only 


velop to them the treaſures of uſeful minerals an me- 


farniſhed and adapted for its proper element and pe- 
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ternal ones but by inward ſenſation or conſciouſneſs ? 
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only be underſtood or unfolde&F and how general 


properties ot” powers, and laws of powers are infrrred 

nt particu War gabe ene induction: And take 
every opportunity that "offers of recommending to 
them that ſtudy of lines, figures and proportions, 
which hath been of fo great uſe in unraveling nature, 
and explaining her operations, and in the invention 
of beneficial arts, For ſo ſoon as they have any idea 


of the utility of geometry in this reſpect, viz, as a key 


to the works of the great Geometrician, who doth 
all things according to weight and meaſure, they will 
be deſirous of being initiated into it; and a little daily 
practice in it will wonderfully enlarge and invigorate 
their minds. But let not reſearches into nature ſtop 
here, but proceed yet higher to its nobler parts, 


viz. to the contemplation of the human mind, and the 


various capacities with which it is endued, to be im- 
proved by proper culture to very high perfection; till 
they clearly perceiye what conſtitutes good order with- 
in the ſou], and conſonancy thereby with the univerſal 
Mind, whoſe workmanſhip our thinking and reaſon- 
ing powers and all things that 'exiſt, are, and what 
makes good order in human ſociety, or maintains and 
upholds public happineſs. | The tranſition, from facts 
and final cauſes of the one kind, to thoſe of the other, 
is exceeding natural and eaſy; and all the while 
the ſtudent is entertained with real harmonies, the 
knowledge of which qualifies for real uſefulneſs in the 


world. *Tis ſtrange that any ſhovld imagine that en- 


quiries into the ſtructure of the mind, or its powers, 
and their laws and connexions, are to be carried on 
in any other way than reſearches into the qualities 
of bodies and their laws, 1. e. by careful attention 
to what experience teaches, and juſt reaſoning from 
experience; or that theſe enquiries, ſhould be ima- 
gined to have na affinity or relation the one to the 
other. How can facts be known but by experience; 
external facts but by the teſtimony of our ſenſes, or in- 


And 
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And w hat things can be more cloſely or intimately blend 
ed and connected than our bodies are with our minds 
and by conſequence, the laws of the material World 
with thoſe relating to our moral powers? In the know: 
ledge of theſe two conſiſts the whole of real ſcience] 
the ſcience which enables either for ſelf-government, 
or for beneficialneſs in human ſociety; beneficialneſs to 
ſociety, whether with reſpect to the arts of policy, 
or the mechanical arts, on the advancement of which 
the conveniency and comfort of human life ſo greatly 
depend. Contemplation is the proper employment, 
the pri food of the underſtanding ;* and the con. 
templation of the bedutiful order and wiſe final cauſes 
of nature in all her Jaws and productions, hath adelight-. 
ful influence on the temper of the mind, N 
into it the love of order in the heart, and in outward” 
manners, and by wonderfully harmonizing the ſouf, 
and all its affections and motions. And indeed, as it is 
in itſelf an exceeding pleaſing employment, for which 
mar is the only creature within our cognizance that is, 
fitted by his frame, whether of body or mind; ſo it 
muſt be confidered by all who believe a future more 
ſpiritual exiſtence of our ſouls, in which their principal 
buſineſs and happineſs are to conſiſt in the intelligent 
coritemplation and admiration of the divine works and 
government, as a very neceſſary preparation' to capaci- 
tate for ſuch exerciſe. For they who are acquainted” 
by practice with ſearching into eſtabliſhed connexions 
and general laws of nature, and their good ends here, 
are by ſuch uſe qualified for continuing the ſame e. 
ſearch, however new the objects may de; whereas, 
on the other hand, one who is 2 ſtranger to ſuch 


enquiries; muſt enter into a future ſtate, very unpre- 
pared for that which is juſtly ſuppoſed to make ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of the employment and entertainment 
of a future more intellectual and refined exiſtence. 
But this is not all; for even confining our views en- 
tirely to our preſent ſtate, all the intereſts of human 
life require large inſight into the laws of the r- 
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and moral world. Nothing can be done, for the, fur- 


therance e without it. And in pro- 
portion to the advancement of moral and natural knows. 
edge, are men qualified for all the nobler purpoſes and 
uſes or advantages of human life. All the practical 
arts, whether of the moral or natural kind, from which 
any benefit to ſociety can be brought, pre this. 
knowledge: They cannot precede, prevent or furpals 
it, but muſt owe their adyancements to its improve- 
ments, and do indeed proporngnably advance with it, 
In every regard therefore, it is the buſineſs of educa- 
tion to acquaint youth early with the method of ſtu- 
dying nature, and with the pleaſure and advantage of . 
ſuch ſtudy, : It is not merely neceſſary on this account, 
that they may be able, when men, to amuſe them- 
ſelves agreeably, and without making the leaſt ſtep to- 
wards, vice in hours of retirement and ſolitude: But it 
is abſolutely requiſite, in order to qualify them fot 
ſerving their country when they enter into the world, 
and capacity for action is reaſonably expected from, 
them: From all, of ſome kind, and of the higheſt 
fort from thoſe whoſe birth and fortunes afford them 
time and means of high improvement: For no man 
is 1 himſelf alone; and conſequently a happier 
ſituation for improving one's mind, is in reality a pro. 
portionably ſtronger obligation to take due pains to fit 
one's {elf for the moſt important ſervices to ſociety, If 
every man be under obligations to mankind, to his 
country in particular, the bond, the tie muſt bear 
proportion to, and grow with the means and 1 
one's rank and place, by the allotment of providence, 
gives him. In this wiſe and juſt light ought youth, 
excemed. by an advantageous birth from drudgery ta 
their backs and bellies, to conſider this their good for- 
tune. 105 in vain would they be called upon to en- 
force this noble ſentiment upon their dds ute if they 
were not at. the ſame'time initiated. into the knowledge, 
which alone can qualify them for acquitting themſelves 
of this obligation. Moral and natural philoſophy, 
| ſciences, 
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ſciences, which tho? diſtinguiſhed by different names; 
are indeed, in their nature, as nearly allied as their 
objects, ſoul and body, ought therefore chiefly to en- 
hance the time of youth, whom we would prepare for 
living either agrecably or uſcfully in the world, either 
for ſolitude or for active life: And languages are only 
neceſſary as means of getting into acquaintance with 
the knowledge of thoſe who went before us, or who 
k different languages from our own ; or for the 

of communicating what we know to others; and 

are therefore buta ſubordinate part, which ſnould have 
but a ſubordinate ſhare of their time and application, 
Let youth be early led through ſeveral parts of nature, 
and from them to the conſideration of the Author 
of all things, whoſe perfections ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly 
in every law and effect of nature. Let ſome part of 
this ſtudy be their daily employment, ſo ſoon as they 
can, by the propereſt care, be rendered ca of it, 
which, if proper means and methods be uled, will be 
found to be much ſooner than we are apt to imagine; 
and can never be, without taking fit ways for engaging 
them in it, and making them like it. Much, very 


much may be done, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, to gain 


this effect, without the formality of leſſoning, by con- 
verſation. Bat let even their earlieſt leſſons be of this 
kind chiefly. Nor will this be difficult for maſters who 
are themſclves acquainted with this ſtudy, conſidering 
the helps they may have from ſeveral excellent writ- 
ings, in which natural phenomena are reduced to 
their general phyſical laws, and others in which the 
final cauſes of theſe laws are pointed out. Yet it is to 
be wiſhed that ſome ſyſtem of phyſics were compiled 
out of ſuch writings for the uſe of youth, in which ef- 
fects were ranged into a more ſimple and natural or- 
der than any I have yet ſeen, in which final cauſcs are 
not entirely overlooked, For, generally ſpeaking, the 
explication of effects, and the doctrine of final cauſes 
are ſcjoined : at leaſt, in the treatiſes of phyſics wrote 
for the inſtruction of young ſtudents, little or no notice 
| "Th 
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ts nt — the laws of nature. 
dir Iaae Newt De yn Rd dee the light of 
the — Mrs pork if great part of it was utterly 
involved in darknefy” ürterly unknowr til he was able 
to —— ren but more eſpecially, 
fince the nature of liphe itſelf, by which all thin 
render6@'4/ifibley* was fit Kd open and ng 
by Ris accurate 9 — 
This truly. marvelldus 8 Socrates in ancient 
times, "with good veaſom blames Latte phi 
for baniſhing the con ſide ration of the firſt cauſe out of 
natural philoſophy," feigning hy potheſes for explaining 
all kings mechanically, and referring other cauſes to 
metaphyſſes; wheteas' the main buſmeſs of natural 
nne to argue from without 
feigning eſes, anch to deduee cauſes from effects 
till we come to the ſt cauſe, which certainly is 


not mechanical; and not only to unfold the mechaniſm 


of the world, but chiefly'to reſolve the ſe and ſuch like 


queſtion':® What is there * — — almoſt empty of 


matter, and whence is it chat the ſun and planets gra- 
vitate · towards one another, without — matter be- 

tween them? Whence is it that nature does nothing 
in van; and wWhence ariſes all that order and beauty 
which we fee in the world? To what end are comets, 
and Whendce is it that planets move all one and the 
ſatne way in orbs concentric,” while comets move all 
matſhet of ways im orbs very excentric; and what hin- 
ders the” fixed ſtars from falling upon one another? 
How come the bodies of animals to be contrived with 
ſo much art, and for what ends are their ſeveral parts? 
Was the eye contriveſlqvĩchout ſkill in optics, and the car 
without knowledge 
in atiother manner, is to leave out” the moſt pleaſing and 
tiſefulF part of thar Rieticey With” reſpect to the habit and 
temper of the mind. For repeated views of harmony, wil- 
dom and goodneſs in all the works of nature river firmly 
upon the mind a fited conviction, that all is under the 
adminiſtration of a general Mind, as abſolutely remote 
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from all malice as from all weakneſs, whether in re. 
ſpect of underſtanding or power, than which nothing 
can have a more ſweetning influence upon the mind. A 
bad opinion of the Author and Governor of the uni- 
verſe muſt not only ſour the mind, but provoke to 
like malignity as far as our power reaches. ] And, ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis of thoſe who exclude an uni- 


verſal Former and Father of the world, it muſt be con- 


feſſed there can nothing happen in the courſe of things 
to deſerve either our admiration and love, or our an- 
ger and abhorrence. However, as there can be no ſa- 
tisfaction at the beſt, in thinking u what blind 
chance and atoms produce, ſo upon diſaſtrous occaſi- 
ons, and under calamitous circumſtances, tis ſcarce 
poſſible to prevent a natural kind of abhorrence and 
ſpleen, which will be entertained and kept alive by the 
imagination of ſo perverſe an order of things. But 
(continues the ſame excellent moraliſt) on another hy- 
potheſis (that of perfect Theiſm) it is underſtood, 
„That whatever the order of the world produces, is 
in the main both juſt and good.“ Therefore, in the 
courſe of things in this world, whatever hardſhip of 
events may ſeem to force from any rational creature, 
a hard cenſure of his private condition or lot, he may, 
by reflection nevertheleſs, come to have patience, and 
to acquieſce in it. Nor is this all. He may go further 
ſtill in this reconciliation, and from the ſame principle, 
may make the lot itſelf an object of his good affection, 
whilſt he ſtrives to maintain his generous fealty, and 
ſtands ſo well diſpoſed towards the laws and govern- 
ment of his higher country. Such an afte&ion muſt 
needs create the higheſt conſtancy in any ſtate of ſuf- 
ferance, and make us in the beſt manner ſupport what- 
ever hardſhips are to; be endured for virtue's ſake. 
And as this affection muſt of neceſſity cauſe a greater 
acquieſcence and complacency with reſpect to ill acci- 
dents, ill men and injuries, ſo of courſe it cannot fail 
of producing ſtill a greater equality, gentleneſs and be- 


nignity in the temper. Conſequently, the affection 


muſt 
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muſt be truly a good one, and a creature the more 
truly good and virtuous by poſſeſſing it, For whatever 
is the occaſion or means of more affectionately uniting 
a rational creature to his part in ſociety, and cauſes him 
to proſecute the public good, or intereſt of his ſpecics 
with more zeal and affection than ordinary, is un- 
doubtedly the cauſe of 'more than vrdinary virtue in 
ſuch a perſon. This too is certain, continues the ſame 
author, that the admiration and love of order, har- 
mony and proportion, in whatever kind, is naturall 
improving to the temper, advantageous to ſocial af. 
fection, and highly aſſiſtant to virtue, which is itſelf no 
other than the love of order and beauty in ſociety. In 
the meaneſt ſubjects of the world, the appearance of 
order gains upon the mind, and draws the affection to- 
wards it. But if the order of the world itſelf appears 
juſt and beautiful, the admiration and eſteem of order 
muſt run higher, and the elegant paſſion or love of 
beauty, which is ſo advantageous to virtue, mult be 
the more improved by its exerciſe in ſo ample and 
magnificent a ſubject. For *tis impoſſible that ſuch a 
divine order ſhould be contemplated without extaſy 
and rapture, fince in the common ſubjects of ' ſcience 
and the liberal arts, whatever is according to juſt har- 
mony and proportion, is ſo tranſporting to thoſe who - 
have any knowledge or practice in the kind.” Theſe 
are excellent reaſons for inſtructing youth early in the 
harmony and good order of the world, In truth vir- 
tue hath not, it cannot have its full force, unleſs it be 
conſidered as imitation of, and conformity to the tem- 
per of the univerſal Mind, that framed and governs all 
things, and therefore as abſolutely requiſite to recom- 
mend to his favour, Virtue is not only not complete, 
when due affection is wanting towards the infinitely 

rfect Parent of nature, but where this is wanting, 
there can neither be the ſame benignity, firmneſs or 
conſtancy ; the ſame good compoſure of the affections, 
or uniformity of mind, as where the ſettled perſuaſion 
of perfect adminiftration is daily comforting the mind 
. | A a 2 10 in 
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in its adherence to virtue, and exciting to more anfl 


more extenſive benevolence, in emulation of fuch an 


amiable character, and through deſire of his approba- 


tion and love. Natural philoſophy, or inſtruction in 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of the works of creation and 


providence, is therefore the firſt ſtep in teaching and 


recommending virtue. The moral leſſon ſhot 

ceed thus, viz. by inferring from every 'freſh inſtance 
of good order and wiſe conttivance, the perfeftion of 
the univerſal Mind, and his liking to virtue, which is 
nothing elſe but ſerious affection to publick good, ſub- 
duing and ruling all our other affections. Thus virtue 
comes upon the mind with all its collected force, with 
all its charms and obligations; and therefore cannot 
fail of taking faſt hold of it, and of bringing, by re- 
peated conſiderations of this kind, all our appetites 


and paſſions into due and regular ſubordination to it. 


Inſtances of wiſe final cauſes, duly explained, will eaſi- 
ly lead at once to a clear view of the nature of virtue, 
or of rational perfection, and of all our obligations to 


it. For they will lead to this evident truth, which 


renders the cauſe of virtue quite triumphant; namely, 
* That God, who is perfect wiſdom and virtue, muſt 


approve and love thoſe who are at due pains to improve 
in wiſdom, and what he loves and delights in he will 


make happy.“ Indeed every evidence of the wiſdom 


and benignity of the Author of the univerſe, is an in- 
conteſtible proof of his ſincere and thorough regarq to 


virtue; and conſequently, that the truly good will be 


fectly wiſe and good adminiſtration muſt mean ſuch 
government as 1s adapted to the promotion, improve - 


ment, encouragement and honour of virtue. Theſe 


are equivalent propoſitions; or at leaſt the one is in- 


volved in the other. And as nothing can be more 


preſervative of virtue, more comfortable or ſtrengthen- 
ing to it than this delightful perſuaſion; ſo the proper 
way of confirming and fixing it upon the mind, in 


ſuch a manner as to render it an active principle, is 


to 
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to be daily inculcating it e youth, from ſuch in- 
ſtances or examples of wiſdom and goodneſs in the 
works of nature, as ſet the moral perfection of the Cre. 
ator and Governor of the uniyerſe beyond all doubt. 
But for this effect, natural philoſophy muſt not ſtop 
ſhort at natural phenomena, properly ſo called, that 
is, the effects of matter and motion, but conſider alſo 
the moral powers, faculties and affections with which 
human minds are adorned, and the noble improvements 
to which they may be exalted by due culture. And 
indeed here final cauſes lie yet more open and obyk- 
ous to all who will be at any pains to enquire into them, 
than in phyſiology. For how many glorious inſtances 


doth hiſtory, nay even preſent times, afford of the per- 


fection of knowledge to which human reaſon, and the 
perfection of benignity to which human hearts may be 
improved, which loudly upbraid the folly, perverſeneſs 
or indolence of all who fall ſhort of them! Not one 
power or affection can be named in the human ſoul 
which may not be cultivated into ſome very noble 
perfection or virtue. Take away our underſtanding 
or our activity, and we become mere paſlive beings 3 
but with theſe faculties, how great a dominion may 
men acquire, even on earth, and what noble and glo- 


rious deeds may they do? Take away our appetites 


and paſſions, and men ,will not indeed be in danger 


of ſeveral vices : But on the other hand, where will 


there be place for temperance, fortitude, generolity, 
and all the brighter virtues, which are the greateſt or- 
naments of human nature? Theſe powers and affecti- 
ons therefore are given us for very noble ends, how- 
ever we may corrupt, abuſe or pervert them : Even to 
make us truly great and good, to enable us to rule, 
and to give us ſubjects to rule and keep in good order 
and ſubjection, to afford us means of ſpiritual or moral 
dominion. In teaching the philoſophy of the natural 
world, and of the human mind more eſpecially, in order 
to lead to juſt conceptions of providence, and of human 
duty, frequent occaſions will preſent themſelves of ta- 
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king off all the difficulties about providence which ars 


apt to diſturb the virtuous in their gloomy hours, or 
have ever afforded any plauſible ſubterfuge to the pro- 
feſſed diſbelievers of a deity and a future ſtate. For 
virtue, which is the beſt poſſeſſion, as well as higheſt 
ornament of the rational nature, and into competition 
with which nothing can come, if there really be an 
after- life; or if the ſouls of men be really immortal, is 
a purchaſe in every man's power. The vigorous per- 
ſevering efforts of the mind to improve in know- 
ledge, and every moral excellence, never prove abor- 
tive, but are ever rewarding themſelves by freſh ac- 
; mover; in which conſcience triumphs with an un- 

iſturbable joy, no riot of ſenſe amidſt the greateſt 


aſfluence or grandeur can equal. And as for external 


goods, how obvious is it, that they are upon the moſt 
equal footing imaginable with reſpect to all men, ſince 
it 1s induſtry or toil that procures them ? They are by 
the eſtabliſhment of nature its rewards : And there- 
fore they are falſely ſaid to be diſtributed by the Au- 
thor of the world with partial reſpect of perſons. 
In truth to demand that riches and health, and out- 
ward advantages, ſhould never fall to the ſhare of the 
vitious, but into the hands of the good and upright 
alone, is abſurdly to demand, that honeſty alone ſhould 
be able to put forth the hand or move the limbs : It is 
to demand, that all the properties of air, fire and water, 
in one word, all the laws of mechaniſm, ſhould ſhift and 
change, according to the intentions of human agents. 
But nature works not in ſo deſultory a manner, but ſtea- 
dily and uniformly, that intelligent induſtry may be as 
ſucceſsful as the laws of matter and motion, upon which 
the whole order of our corporeal ſyſtem depends, 
permit, being never croſſed or diſappointed, but in con- 
ſequence of the uniform operation of ſome very uſeful 
law. For did not nature produce external effects, ac- 
cording to the ſame unvarying laws and connexions, 


men would not be able to comprehend nature, nor 


conſequently to imitate it, or to produce any effect by 
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counſel and art; and being thus diveſted of all power, 
dominion or activity in the natural world, man would 
be a moſt ignoble, inglorious creature, in compariſon of 
what his reaſon and active powers now render him. 
There lies therefore no objection againſt providence an 
account of the Jaw of induſtry, by which external pur- 
chaſes or advantages are obtained, according to the ap- 
pointment of nature. And much leſs do inequalities 
in the 3 or diviſion of outward happineſs, a- 
riſing from the want of benevolence amongſt man- 
kind, or the had conſtitutions and adminiſtrations of 
civil governments, afford any ground for arraigning 
the frame of mankind, or the government of the 
world, ſince man 1s furniſhed with powers by his Au- 
thor, improveable into ſo noble a capacity for promot- 
ing public good and happineſs; and the partition or 
circulation of happineſs muſt greatly depend upon the 
forms and adminiſtrations of civil ſocieties, in conſe- 
quence of man's being framed for ſociety and union: 
Becauſe, in order to be framed for ſociety, men muſt 
have been made mutually dependent, or in other words, 
common happineſs muſt exceedingly depend upon 
right or proper confederacy to promote it. This is 
the caſe with regard to outward advantages, and ne- 
ceſſarily too, in ſome. meaſure, with regard to internal 
ones. But {till a virtuous habit of mind 1s the trueſt 
telicity. of man: And it is in every one's power who 
will ſet about it in earneſt to obtain this beſt of 
arr: even under the greateſt outward diſadvantages. 
or if we look into nature and transfer our view from 
thence inwardly into our own minds, we ſhall quick] 


find, that the ſupreme Author of the univerſe ha 


bound nature fait in the chains of his fixed decrees, 
laws or ordinances, which all corporeal things ſteadily 
obey ; but he has left the ſoul of man abſolutely free, 
lo that every one may be what he wills, a Titus or a 
Caligula, Our power to form our minds, to. ſubdue 
our E and to eſtabliſh reaſon in our breaſts as 


our Iegiſlator and ruler, is as evident to our feeling and 
Aa4 conſciouſneſs 
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conſciouſneſs as our exiſtence: That within certain 
bounds we have power, dominion, or liberty, is as 
indiſputable as our being. Now what remains to ren- 
der this idea of human life abſolutely confiſtent with 
the moſt perfect adminiſtration, if, conſiſtently with 
theſe things above mentioned, we conſider our preſent 
ſtate as our firſt ſtep into being, our entrance 
rational life; and conſequently, as intended to be what 
ſuch a ſtate ſhould be, a proper ſchool of education, 
diſcipline and trial, for forming, cultivating, and 
bringing to perfection all the glorious virtues of which 
our moral powers and affections are naturally capable, 
to be ſucceeded by a ſtate in which improved moral 
faculties ſhall be properly placed, i. e. ſo ſituated as to 
have proper exerciſe and employment about objects 
ſuited to them, and in conſequence thereof, high and 
noble happineſs. For if we look upon human life in 
this light, not only adverſity but proſperity ought to 
be confidered as deſigned to be a trial, a ſchool to vir- 
tue for its exerciſe; and the viciſſitudes with which 
this world is chequered, have, over and above the final 
cauſe already mentioned, this further moral fitneſs, 
even that they render this world a proper theatre for 
forming and bringing forth into action ſeveral noble 
truly glorious virtues. Some are tried by adverſity, 
and ſome. by proiperity, or rather all have their ſuc- 
ceſſions of both, not only that human nature may be 
diverſified, and appear in varions lights, and thus be a 
fchool to the thinking for acquiring moral knowledge, 
but that all may have their opportunities of fixing 
and invigorating in their minds all the active virtues 
and graces in their turns. To this we may add, that 
tho? none are deſtined to be vitious, merely to give oc- 
caſion to the wife and virtuous to diſplay their wiſdom 
and goodneſs, yet the vices into which ſo many wil- 
fully plunge themſelves, do in fact afford opportunities 
for the wiſe and good to exert ſeveral excellent quali- 
ties, for which there would otherwiſe be no room. 
For were there no infirmities, deficiencies, errors or 
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vices, to ſupply, redreſs, correct, oppoſe, or reform, how: 
would there be place for compaſſion, generoſity, wiſ- 
dom, valour, patience, magnanimity, patriotiſm, and 
a meek forgiving temper? It is in difficulties or 
that virtue exerts all her excellence, and 
ſhines out with her fulleſt luſtre. | 
This view of human life is at once conſonant to the 
idea of the beginning of rational life, as ours plainly 
is, and to the perfections of the Creator of the world. 
Nay, perfect providence hath indeed no meaning, if 
we conceive otherwiſe of it. For what doth that uni- 
verial purſuit of the greater order and good, which all 
reſearches into nature are daily confirming by - freſh 
diſcoveries of beautiful and good contrivance mean, 
if rational powers, capable of eternal reſs and ex- 
erciſe, are made to be deſtroyed, juſt after by great 
care and aſſiduous culture they are brought to a capa- 
city for truly noble employments, inſtead of being re- 
moved into a ſituation proportionated and adapted to 
their acquired excellence, as this is to their cultivation 
and improvement? Where is there in nature any 
trace or mark of ſuch waſte and deſtruction, not to 
ſay cruel malignity ? But having elſewhere inſiſted at 
great length upon theſe important truths, it is 


| ſufficient to obſerve here, that it is only by inculcating 


them early youth, that virtue can be taught or 
tully * neck, and endeared to them. And there» 
fore, unleſs virtue be an empty name, this is the pro- 
per, the eſſential leſſon in education. Now the way 
to teach and confirm this doctrine, and all its excellent 
comfortable conſequences, is to lead youth daily thro? 
various inſtances of wiſdom and order in the world, 
and from thence to the conſideration of the human 
mind, and the perfection it is capable of; and to ſhew 
them how theſe marks of wiſdom and benignity con- 
firm a divine providence, univerſally . purſuing the 
greater good, and therefore particularly intereſted in 
tavour of virtue, the ſupreme excellence of the rational 


* Piinciples of moral philoſophy. 


nature, 
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nature, and therefore God's image. But ia order to 
earry on moral philoſophy to its due perfection, toge- 
ther with — philoſophy inſtead of ſtated lectures 
upon the faculties and + Ms of the human mind, 
and the virtues belonging to them, a better method is 
to read daily with them ſome piece of hiſtory, I have 
already taken notice, that it is proper to begin with 
reading and diſcourſing to them upon ſelect characters 
or actions, ſuch as thoſe ſingled out by Mr. Rollin; 
but after their minds are a little opened and enlarged 
by this practice, it will be proper to read hiſtory with 
them in — order, that thus they may have 
a view of the progreſs of human affairs. There, tis 
known, fit examples will ever be preſenting them- 
felves for unfolding human nature, all the ſprings 
and movements by which we are actuated, all the vices 
into which mankind may degenerate or be perverted, 
and all the temptations by which men are miſled or 
corrupted, and all the glorious virtues of which men 
are ſuſceptive, and the. means by which they are 
ſtrengthened, tried and perfected. Lectures have but 
little force without examples, and it is better that ex- 
amples ſhould give occaſion or riſe to the lectures, 
than that the latter ſhould ſeem to haul in the other, 
as it is better in natural philoſophy, that a ſimple 
narrative of the facts ſhould precede the concluſions 
they lay a foundation for. Let the firſt leſſons aim 
at nothing higher than fixing uſeful facts upon the me- 
mories of youth, which are very tenacious of whatever 
is agrecably repreſented or told to them, and giving 
them a general notion of the excellence of virtue and 
the deformity of vice. But let not, however, ſuch 
leſſons ſtop ſhort at mere generals: But let youth be 
often practiſed in giving their opinion of actions and 
characters, and reſolving queſtions about fit and unfit, 

and unjuſt, that they may have by this practice 
clear and diſtin& ideas of juſt and unjuſt, generous 
and mean, in every particular circumſtance of life, and 


may thus lay up in their minds found judgments, con- 
firmed 


. ns 47 _ 
* * * % - , 


hand, and all baſe or mean terrors on the other. Now, 


greatneſs of tou}, in preferring public good, or truth 
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firmed by examples for the direction of their conduct 
in all the various caſes, relations, buſineſſes, or inci- 
dents of human life, which ſhall ever afterwards be 
ready for uſe. For it is not enough to have a gene- 
ral notion of virtue: One to be prepared for life muſt 
be able to judge readily what virtue requires in al- 
moſt every particular ſituation or circumſtance. No 
doubt order requires, that teachers begin with the 
ſimpler caſes, and proceed gradually to thoſe which 

uire accurate attention to more cireumſtances; 
but neither wiſdom nor virtue are a ready ſtock at full 
command, till by frequent practice in judging, duty 
immediately preſents itſelf, ſupported by the ſolid rea- 
ſons which render it ſuch, when deciſion or action is 
requiſite, The great leſſon to be inculcated is the ex- 
cellence of virtue, or unblemiſhed integrity, by ſteady 
impervertible adherence to truth and right. And the 
moſt important work of education, in order to pro- 
duce this incorruptible diſpoſition, is to fortify youth 
early againſt all the allurements of vice, on the one 


for theſe leſſons or inſtructions, hiſtory will. ever and 


anon be furniſhing expert maſters with very proper. 
and natural opportunities. And to proper examples of 


and moral rectitude in any caſe to private intereſt, or 


of baſeneſs of mind in yielding to any vice, either 


through volu or cowardice, it will be fit to 
add the moſt beautiful energetic paſſages in poets, de- 
ſeribing or celebrating ſuch true virtue, and ſtigma- 
tizing with eternal infamy the oppoſite vices. Let thia 
be done in our on language, till the ſtudents have 
made conſiderable progreſs in the learned 

For maxims, precepts, principles or examples, written 
in harmonious numbers, both ſtrike the — more 
ſtrongly at firſt, and are more eglily retained by it af- 
terwards. And ſurely inſtructions in virtue and duty 
ought not to be poſtponed to Let all the 
force of reaſoning be — by examples, and om 
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the charms of poetry and eloquence be likewiſeemploy- 
ed to rivet upon young minds abhorrence of every vice, 
and ſincere love to virtue, and to teach them to look 
down with difdain upon wealth and outward grandeur, 
in compariſon of the inward independency and liberty 
of anu heart. What requires the greateſt cau- 
tion of teachers, when t 
ils, is to take care left the ſj or of the external pomp 
— — EI men, or the renown 
with which very inhuman atchievements have been 
moſt unjuſtly honoured, ſhould dazle and miſlead them 
into a falſe notion of glory. Let care therefore be 
taken, in the carlieſt part of their education, to inure 
them firſt to enquire into the juſtice and equity of 
actions, and to raiſe their averſion againſt all cruelty, 
all violence, all ungenerouſneſs, from a full conviction 
of the eſſential difference betwixt right and wrong. 
But theſe things are obvious, and therefore need not 
be further enlarged upon. Teaching moral know- 
ledge and virtue by hiſtory, tho”. it muſt begin, as we 
have ſaid, yet it muſt not reſt here, but proceed gra- 
dually, taking occaſion, as the minds of pupils enlarge, 
to point out to them all the laws of natural equity with 
regard to the conduct of one ſovereignty or civil ſtate 
towards another in matters of negociations, commerte, 
war and peace, and to diftinguiſh them from certain 
ite formalities, which tho' they have been general» 
received amongſt the more civiliz d nations from 
very ancient times, becauſe of their uſe, are not how- 
ever founded on theſame ſolid, unchangeable principles 
of juſtice. The one are to the other what in private 
life between man and man the forms of good-breeding 
or politeneſs are to che immutable rules of integrity. 
For in reality, tho* the law of nature be diſtinguiſhed, 
For the fake of order and method, from the law of 
nations, we are not to imagine that there is one law of 
equity and rectitude for the regulation of private men 
n their mutual commerce one. with another, and an- 
other quite different for the regulation of ſtates, _ 
| thole 


hey read hiſtory with young pu- 
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thoſe who hold the ſovereignty in civil ſtates, towards 
one another. Violence, - injuſtice; ingratitude, infide- 
lity, falſnood, diſũmulation, are the ſame hateful vices 
in the one caſe as in the other. And between nation 
and nation, as well as between man and man, truth, 
integrity, candour and generoſity are the ſame-virtues, 
and have the ſame indelible obligation : A-ſtate is but 
a greater one. If theſe laws of war and peace, as they 
are generally called, war and peace being the two prin- 
cipal articles to which all the affairs of nations or ſtates 
may be reduced, are carefully attended to in reading 
hiſtory, youth will ſoon be — — for reading with 
judgment and intelligence ndorff, Grotius, Hei- 
neceius *, (an excellent introduction to this moſt im- 
portant ſtudy) or any other of the celebrated doctor 
of the laws of nature and nations. And indeed it is 
very prepoſterous to begin reading or explaining theſe 
authors to youth till they are pretty well acquainted 
with hiſtory, ſince ſuch lectures cannot ſtir one ſtep 
without bringing examples, which, without previous 

uaintance with hiſtory, cannot be ſufficiently under- 
ſtood, but muſt rather be an embaraſſment. Another 
thing that ought not to be omitted here is, that before 
ſtudents can read the authors above mentioned, or any 
writer upon theſe ſubjects, or indeed fully draw all the 
information they otherwiſe might, from the beſt Ro- 
man authors, or fully reliſh them, it is neceſſary that 
they ſhould be pretty well acquainted with the Roman 
law. And therefore I have always thought, that ſo 
ſoon as ſtudents have formed clear notions of juſtice, 
and of the end of civil government, or rather, in or- 
der to perfect their notions of them, Juſtinian's inſti- 
tutes ſhould be read with them, and they be practiſed 
in ſtrictly examining the Roman laws and ufages by 


principles of natural equity. It is well known, that 


* Heineccius's methodical ſyſtem of the laws of nature and na- 
tions, engliſned by Dr. Turnbull, with remarks added by the 
tranſlator, and a diſcourſe-on the origin and ſpirit of moral and 
civil laws. Fry” 
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the language of the writers on the laws of nature ang 
nations is taken from the civil law; and beſides, the 
principles of juſtice can never be ſo clearly or fully 
comprehended from mere general propoſitions and 


precepts, without the help of examples, as by taking 


to taſk, ſo to ſpeak, a particular body of laws, and 
obſerving their agreements and diſagreements with na- 
tural law, their deficiencies in reſpect 


of it, or their de- 
partures from it, and ſtrictly canvaſſing the reaſons of 
theſe diverſities, with careful attention to the difference 
there muſt always be between the extent of natural 
and civil laws, and to the coherence there ought to be 
amongſt the laws of any ſtate, and the agreement they 
ſnould have with the temper of the people for whom 

they were made, and their — any on. Now 
the Roman laws are the beſt example for this purpoſe, 
for from them are the writers on natural equity ever 
borrowing their examples : No body of law, perhaps, 
recedes leſs from the law of nature: And in propor- 
tion as claſſical learning is reputed or valued, will ac- 
22 with the Roman laws and uſages be neceſ- 

ary on this very account, that knowledge of it is 
indiſpenſibly requiſite to a thorough underſtanding of 
the beſt Roman authors, the beſt of their poets not ex- 
cepted. Entrance upon this kind of ſtudy requires 
very conſiderable preparation. But however much 
reading the laws of nature and nations may be ne- 
glected in education, it is certainly neceſſary, if a 
thorough intelligence of equity be ſo; for it means 
nothing elſe, And if it be neceſſary, this is the regu- 
lar manner of ſetting about and purſuing it, There 
is no other road to it. How can perſons be qualified 
for making, reforming, or applying laws, which is 
the buſineſs of the higheſt civil ſtations in ſocieties, 
without a thorough acquaintance with natural juſtice, 
and all the beſt fences for liberty and property, and 
with the intereſts of their country, which its laws and 
courts of juſtice ought to be adapted to promote or 


ſecure ? ith what conſcience can any who are igno- 
rant 
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rant of theſe matters, thruſt themſelves into the im- 

tant truſts which require profound acquaintance 
with them? And if the ſtudy be really of ſuck evi- 
dent utility, nay neceſſity, hom unaccountable is it that 
it ſhould not make a principal part in education? One 
who cannot judge of equity, and the intereſts of a coun- 
try, whatever his birth may entitle. him to, excludes 
himſelf from ſuch a truſt, by his negle& to fit himſelf 
for the momentuous charge: For if he adventures, 
unprepared, to undertake any ſuch high commiſſion, 
he boldly tramples under foot the moſt ſacred rights of 
mankind, in reſpect of which crime that of any other 
who profeſſes what he does not underſtand; or is not 
able to perform well, however high it be, is proportion- 
ably leſs, as the ſcope of every other profeſſion is of 
inferior moment to this higheſt of truſts, providing 
for the public welfare and good, by redreſſing grievances, 
changing or reforming ſtatutes, laying on taxes, and 
deciding fairly in ambiguous conteſts about property. 
Let me therefore call upon our young nobility and 
gentry ſeriouſly to conſider what is their proper ſtudy, 
and upon all who ate concerned in education, to reflect 
how unqualified, they leave their pupils for the great bu- 
ſineſs providence, calls them to, however loaded they 
may go from them with other erudition, or howeuer 
bedecked with, merely ornamental accompliſhments, if 
they are ſtrangers to the nature and end of civil govern- 
ment, and the deſign and ſpirit of civil laws, and have 
not well digeſted notions of natural equity in its ut- 
moſt extent, enabling them to diſcharge with equal 
dignity to themſelves, and advantage to their country : 
for otherwiſe the duties of judges, magiſtrates, or repre- 
ſentatives they are not qualified for the great duty and 
buſineſs of their life. May ] not add here a famous ſaying 
of Socrates, ** That it is very ſtrange that all the world 
ſhould agree, that the arts of judging and governing 
are the moſt important of all arts, and yet every in- 
ferior profeſſion ſhould be thought to require an ap- 
prenticeſhip to fit for it, and this none at all. N | 
; thin 
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thinks of truſting a phyſician that is: bot kneyn to 
have taken due pains to qualify himſelf far the buſineſs ? 
And can birth or wealth give one a right to oecupy the 
moſt momentous employ ments in the ſtate, upon the 
ſkilful honeſt diſæharge of which all the — Apr fed 
_ ſo greatly vg whether he hath ſtudied the 
of government, and thoroughly underftand pub-., 
lic ic good, and the inteptiaror: laws eee 
not?? Nee, en err arts er 
Reading) Juſtinian wich g people, is necellary; 
to acquaint them with the more uſeful part of Roman 
antiquities: And in general, it is fit that the books 
they read, in whatever language, ſhould, ſo ſoon as 
„ be ſuch as are converſant about things of mo- 
ment, the laws and cuſtoms of countries, and their ſoun- 
dation in reaſon, or the public intereſt of their country 
in particular: Such as are to give them a turn 
towards the fitteſt ſtudies for them, and to qualify them 
to purſue theſe ſtudies in the beſt manner. I am not for 
neglecting any branch of knowledge or ſcience. But cer- 
tainly, theſe of che higheſt and moſt extenſive utility 
ought to be chiefly minded. And what can be more 
uſeful than expertneſs in judging of civil orders, laws 
and conſtitutions? Now to —— the reading and 
ſtudy which this requires, no more is neceſſary 
—— , and their contraries 
in private life, or between man and man, and a ſtrong 
ſenſe of our natural indiſpenſible obligations to the 
purſuit of public good: To this firſt part of educa- 
tion the other properly ſucceeds, as à continuation 
of the ſame ſtudy towards its perfection. Bat by 
what ſteps one ought firft to be led to the notion 
of public good, and of the obligations we lie un- 
der to purſue it, hath been already obſerved. If na- 
tural philoſophy, and the hiſtory of mankind fo di- 
vide the time of youth as to make their principal work, 
and yet leave room for progreſs in languages, and ex- 
erciſes and diverſions, youth may, by inculcating on 
_ minds, upon proper occaſions, theſe ſtudies will 
| plentifully 
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„ ptentifully afford to ſkilful maſters for that purpoſe, a 
hut idea of the frame and government of the univerſe, - 
„and this well-grounded hope the ſincerely virtuous 
may comfort theinſelves with, in conſequence of a di- 
vine providence adminiſtring all things to the beſt, 
Fuat in a ſtate which is to ſucceed to our preſent 
one of trial and education, not to correct or amend, 
but to compleat and perfect this preſent ſyſtem, well- 
improved moral powers ſnall be fully dignified and ho- 
noured, by being placed in circumſtances adapted to 
their improvements, and affording them ſuitable em- 
ploy ments, and by that means happineſs of the nobleſt 
and moſt perfect ſort the rational nature is capable of; 
happineſs the ſame in kind with that of the divine Be- 
ing, which appears evidently from his works, to conſiſt 
in the perpetual exertions of his infinite power, under 
the direction of unerring wiſdom and compleat benevo- 
lence, in communicating or ſpreading happineſs and 
rfection as far and wide as omnipotence can reach, 
by the wiſeſt and benigneſt management.” By incul- 
cating this proper leſſon upon youth, on every occaſi- 
on, they will ſoon be qualified for determining what 
virtue requires or forbics, in whatever particular caſes 
and circumſtances, infomuch that after ſome — 
practice in comparing and examining caſes of right 
= wrong, the moſt complicated will become eaſy to 
em. | 
In truth, where this kind of education hath no place, 
youth are daily employed in things much more intri- 
cate, perplexed and difficult. And till it can be proved 
not to be the moſt neceſſary branch of education for 
private happineſs or public ſetvice, it ought certainly 
to have the principal ſhare in the inſtruction of youth, 
whatever may be thought the fitteſt method of teach- 
ing it. But what can be'a more natural, eaſy, or 
pleaſant method, what can anſwer the main end better, 
which is recommending virtue by a full view of all its 
charms and obligations, than that which hath been point- 
ed out, I cannot conceive. For till virtue is appre- 
| Bb hended 
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hended. as. conformity to the character, temper and 


will of the Author of the univerſe, as what he likes 
and approves, and will in proper time ſufficiently dig- 
nify, honour and reward, by placing it in a ſtare which 
will afford it high and noble entertainments and extr- 
ciſes, after it is qualified for them by inferior employ. 
ments, in its firſt ſtate of ſchooling and probation. 
Till virtue is thus conceived of, all its excellence, all its 


ſtrength, all its obligatory force is not underſtood or 


felt: And it is only from the nature of the divine 
works, which be called his actions, that we can 
judge of the divine diſpoſition, character or govern- 
ment, even as we can only judge of other beings by 
their conduct, We may indeed draw ſome few cer- 
tain concluſions from the nature of a firſt cauſe, con- 
fidered as ſuch ; and when we have found reaſon to 
infer the wiſdom and goodneſs of the firſt independent 
mind, the ſource of all the beauty, excellence and per- 


fection that are ſo largely diſperſed through the univerſe, 
 - from his works and government, we may draw ſeyeral 


neceflary conſequences from theſe his perfections, of 


the higheſt moment with relation both to our conduct 


and comfort. But tis from ſamples or ſpecimens of 
wiſdom and. goodneſs alone that we can be fully ſatis- 
fied with regard to the moral qualities of the firſt and 
univerſal Cauſe. And theſe indeed carry an irreſiſtible 
conviction along with them; an evidence equally for- 


-.Cible and pleaſing to the mind. Here therefore the 


- firſt leſſons concerning virtue ought to 


begin. And 
let it be conſidered by the by, how ſuch inſtruction 


and ſtudy, will qualify for the moſt agreeable of all 
. entertainments in retired hours, whether forced or vo- 


luntary. None who are acquainted with ſuch delight- 
ful, uncloying reſearches, and with the benign, gene- 
rous emotions they, excite and keep alive in the mind, 
with che ſweetneſs, cheerfulneſs, and complacency they 
diffuſe through the whole ſoul, will ever complain of 
the dulneis, the inſipidity, the tireſome circle of hu- 
man life, as many of thoſe who are called men of pw: 
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plainly appear to be, by their ſplenetic fretting, by their 
11 from themſclves, and chooſing to live in a per- 
petual hurry, and their changing and ſhiſting their 
pleaſures as often as their ſickly peeviſh imaginations 
can preſent them with new fancies, and thereby raiſe 
new appetites... The mind of man muſt have buſineſs 
or exerciſe, But the pleaſures of mere ſenſe bear no 


abi rag the large capacity, or the active and re- 


ed nature of our rational faculties. Bait who ever 


tired of uſcful ſtudy; of enquiring into natire's 'wil- 


dom, order and goodneſs, or of imitating the Author 
of the world, by giving all diligence to improve his 
mind, and by excrting himſelf to the utmoſt of his 
power in doing friendly and generous offices? When 
did truth or virtue ever cloy, or leave remorſe or diſ- 


guſt behind them? And the reaſon is, becauſe ratio- 


nal are our propereſt, our beſt employ ments: Know- 
ledge and virtue are the Fe of the reaſonable 
nature: And it muſt hold univerſally true throughout 


all nature, whether in the material, animal, or moral 


world, that the moſt perfect ſtate of a being is its 
ſoundeſt and happieſt ; To divide the perfection of a 
being from its happineſs, is to ſeparate à thi 


rom its ng "rom 
_ itſelf ; Theſe, two can no more jar than the eſſence of 


a being can differ from itſelf, 4 

It cannot be expected that in a treatiſe of this kind, 
we ſhould dwell long upon all the uſeful leſſons that 
ought to be inculcated upon youth from hiſtory read 


in order; and which may indeed be much better taught 


and enforced from characters, actions and events, de- 
veloping the inward ſprings of human conduct, and 
the different conſequences of actions, whether with re- 
ſpect to private or public good, than by abſtract phi- 
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loſophical lectures. In order to do this, it would be 
neceſſary to give ſome ſpecimens of the inſtructio 
that may be drawn from a, few ſelect parts of hiſtory, 
by a kind of lectures upon them. But in truth, not to 
mention any of the ancient hiſtorians, one need, only 
look carefully into Mr, Ron's abridgment of ancient 
hiſtory, to ſee that the records of human affairs which 
are tranſmitted to us, however defective they may be 
in ſeveral reſpects, will, however, afford ſufficient op- 
portunities of diſcourſing upon, and explaining at great 
length, of pointing out in examples, as in a glaſs, all 
the Baden of the human heart, and all their various 
workings in different circumſtances, all the virtues, 
and all the vices human nature is capable of, all the 


ſnares, all the temptations, all the viciſſitudes and in- 


cidents of human life: Nor is it leſs evident, that hi- 
ſtory will give occaſion for explaining not only all the 
rules of prudence, juſtice and integrity in private 
oeconomy, but likewiſe all the rules of juſtice, equity 
and decency relative to civil ſtares, in their tranſaction 
one with another, 1. e. all the laws of nature and na- 
tions, as they are commonly called, or more proper- 
ly ſpeaking, all the laws of natural reaſon with, regard 
to worre nations or governments : Tis in hi⸗ 
ſtory likewiſe that we may beſt ſee the neceſſity of 
good civil government, in order to the greateſt hap 

pineſs of mankind, the terrible effects of bad or ill · 
conſtituted government; and all the various ſprings 
and cauſes of changes and revolutions in governments 
of every ſort. *Tis therefore the beſt political as well 

as moral maſter, The biſhop of Meaux and Mr. Rol. 

lin, not to name any other, 

every thing that ought chiefly to be attended to in 
hiſtory: And indeed there is hardly any truth in mo- 
rals or in politics, which one may not learn from their 
works, with the aſſiſtance of a maſter acquainted with 
mankind, and with the ancient originals from which 
they have taken their remarks, as well as their facts. 
Theſc authors teach us not only to attend to the moral 
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and. political above mentioned, but likewiſe to 
the regular ſucceſſion 17 ſuite of human affairs, plain- 
A the ſuperintendency of infinite wiſ- 
om, to the progreſs of religion in particular : In fine, 

they teach us to connect human affairs, and to take a 
united view of God's moral providence. And indeed | 
without this direction, one muſt needs be loſt and be- 
wildered in the moral world, in much the ſame man- 
ner, as he is in the natural, who rambles from part to 
part, without conſidering all as making one whole 
cloſely joined together, i. e. without any idea of the 
general laws into which all the 7 of phenomena 
in it are reducible, and their excellent final cauſes. 
The inſtructive writers juſt mentioned are (I ſay) fo 
fall and diſtinct upon the uſes of hiſtory, and the profi- 
table leſſons that may and ought to be derived from it 
into young minds, by a ſkilful teacher, in an equally plea- 
fing and uſeful manner, that I ſhall here only take notice, 
that T have known very young men, without having 
neglected languages, very well acquainted with ancient 
and modern geography, and ſuch perfe& maſters of 
the more remarkable ſucceſſions and changes of em- 
185 as they are delightfully delineated to us by the 
iſhop of Meaux in a very narrow compaſs, as to be 
able thoroughly to underſtand, nay feel the important 
affecting truths theſe facts demonſtrate, which can't 
be better deſcribed than by briefly recounting a 90 
ſtory of Scipiq Africanus, whoſe character, in conle- 
quence of the excellent turn proper care about his edu- 
cation had early given him, ought frequently to be ſet 
before the eyes of youth, to excite them who would 
qualify themſelves early for blic ſervice, to copy af- 
ter his noble example. The ſtory is ſhortly this: 
When Scipio ſaw the famous city of Carthage, 
which had flouriſhed ſeven hundred years, and might 
have been compared to the greateſt empires, on ac- 
count of the extent of its dominions both by ſea and 
land, its mighty armies, its fleets, elephants, and 
Bb 3 —_— 
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to other nations by their courage and greatneſs of ſo 
as that notwithſtanding their being deprived of arms and 
ſhips, they had ſuſtained for three whole years, all tf 
| hardſhips and calamities of a long ſiege. : Seeing chi 
city entirely ruined, hiſtorians relate, that be could 
hot refuſe his tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage. 
He reflected that cities, nations and empires are liable 
to revolutions. no leſs than particular men; that the 
like fate had befallen Troy, antienthy ſo powerful, and 
in later times the Aſſyrians, Medes and Perſians, whoſe 
dominions were once of ſo great an extent: And laft- | 
ly the Macedonians, whoſe empire had once been ſo 
glorious throughout the world, Full of theſe mourn- 
ideas, he repeated the following verſes of Homer. 


The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 8 
Which Tro s proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam*s.pow'rs, aud Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, % 
And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. 

ts iro oof Pon H. IV. 164. 
Thereby denouncing the future deſtiny of Rome, as 
he himte}f confeſſed to Polybius, who deſired 1 19 
to explain himſelf on that occaſion. He foreſaw What 
muſt be the inevitable fate of Rome, if wealth ſhoytd 
beget impatience of diſcipline, and in the room of an- 
cient virtue introduce corruption, venial! and diſſo- 
luteneſs of manners. How he came to be thus early, 
fo knowing, both in political and military affairs; and 
withal fo thoroughly generous and. virtuous, as the 
whole of his conduct ſhews him to have been, we 
may learn from the accounts that are given of him 
and his education by hiſtory. Scipio, the deſtroyer of 
Carthage, was ſon of the famous Paulus ÆEmilius 
who conquered Perfeus the laſt king of Macedon, and 
conſequently grandſon to that Paulus who loſt his life 
in the battle of Cannæ. He was adopted by the fon 
of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio Emi- 
lianus, 
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lianus, the names of the two families being ſo united, 
purſuant to the law of ape ee. pid ſup- 
ported with equal luſtre the honour and dignity of 
both houſes, being poſſeſſed of all the-exalted qualities 
of the ſword and gown. The whiole tenor of his life, 
fays an hiſtorian, with regard to his actions, his 
thoughts or words, was conſpicuous for its great beaa- 
ty and regularity. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf particu- 
larly (a circumſtance ſeldom found at that time in per- 


ſons of the Ny pong by his exquiſite taſte 
al 


for polite literature and all che ſciences, as well as the 
uncommon regard he ſnhewed to ſearned men. It is 
univerſally known that he was reported to be the au- 
thor of Terence's comedies, the moſt polite and ele- 
gant writings which the Romans could boaſt, We are 
told of Scipio, that no man could blend more happily 
repoſe and action, nor employ his leiſure hours with 
greater delicacy and taſte : Thus was he divided be- 
tween arms and books, between the military labours 


of the —4 and the peaceful employment of the ca- 


binet, in which he either exerciſed his body in toils of 
war, or his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences. By this 
he ſhewed, that nothing does greater honour to a per- 
ſon of diſtinction, of what quality or profeſſion ſoever 
he be, than the adorning his ſoul with knowledge. 
Cicero ſpeaking of Scipio, fays, that he always had 
Xenophon's works in his hands, which are fo famous 
for the ſolid and excellent inſtructions t * 
both in regard to war and policy. He owed xis ex- 
quiſite taſte for polite learning and the ſciences, to the 
excellent education which Paulus Emilius beſtowed on 
his children. He had put them under the ableſt ma- 
ſters in every art, and did not ſpare any coſt on that 
occaſion, -tho* his circumſtances were very narrow. 
Paulus Emilius himſclf was preſent at all their leſſons, 
as often as the affairs of government would permit, be- 
coming, by this means, their chief preceptor. The 
ſtrict union between Polybius and Scipio finiſhed the 
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ellency of his educa» 
tion, were already the ſuhject of admiration. Polybi- 
us, with a great number of Achaians, whoſe fidelity 


the Romans ſuſpected during the war with Perſeus, 


was detained in Rome, where his merit ſoon attracted 
the eyes, and made his converſatian the deſire of all 
perſons of the higheſt quality in that cicy. Scipio, 
when ſcarce eighteen, devoted himſelf entirely to Po- 
lybius, and conſidered as the greateſt felicity of his 
life, the opportunity he had of being inſtructed by ſo 
great a maſter, whoſe ſociety he preferred to all the 
vain and idle amuſements which are generally ſo eager- 
ly purſued by young perſons. Polybius's firſt care 
was to inſpire Scipio with an averſion for thoſe equal- 
ly dangerous and ignominious pleaſures to which the 
Roman youth were ſo ſtrongly addicted, the greateſt 
rt of them being already depraved and corrupted 
5 the luxury and licentiouſneſs which riches and new | 
conqueſts had introduced into Rome. Scipio, during 
the firſt five years that he continued in ſo excellent a 
ſchool, made the greateſt improvement in it; and de- 
ſpiſing the levity and wantonneſs, as well as the per- 
nicious examples of perſons of the ſame age with 
himſelf, he was looked upon, even at that time, as 
a ſhining model of diſcretion and wiſdom. From 
hence the tranſition was eaſy and natural to genero- 
à noble diſregard of riches, and to a laudable 
uſe Ff them, all virtues ſo requiſite in perſons of 


illuſtrious birth, and which Scipio carried to the 


moſt exalted pitch, as appears from many inſtances 
of this kind related by Polybius, and highly wor- 
thy of being ſet before youth, to teach them where 
true dignity conſiſts, and inflame them with a gene- 
rous ambition to attain to it. It was at Scipio's return 
from Macedon, that he met with Polybius in Rome, 
and contracted the ſtrict friendſhip with him, which 
was afterwards ſo beneficial to our young Roman, and 
did him almoſt as much honour in after ages as all his 


conquelts, 
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perpetually, that the Romans | 
an orator from the houſe of the Scipio's. I will con- 


, . ß . oa, it an 


We find by hiſtory tht Polybius lived 


with the two brothers, and this incident, well” worth 


our notice, is handed down to us. One day when Sci- 
pio and Polybius were alone, the former vented him- 
elf freely to him, and complained, but in the mildeſt 
— — terms, that he, in their converſations 


at table, always directed himſelf to his brother Fabius, 
and never to him. I am ſenſible, ſays he, that this 
indifference ariſes fromm your ſuppoſing, with all our 
citizens, that I am a heedleſs young man, and wholly 
averſe to the taſte which now prevails in Rome, be- 
cauſe Ido not plead at the bar, nor ſtudy the graces 


of elocution. But how ſhould I do this? I am told 
a general and not 


feſs to you, pardon the ſincerity with which T reveal 


my thoughts, that your coldneſs and indifference 
grieve me exceedingly.” Polybius, ſurprized at theſe 
unexpected words, made Scipio the kindeſt anſwer, 
and aſſured the illuſtrious 
directed himſelf to his brother, yet this was not out of 


youth, that tho? he always 
diſreſpect to him, but only becauſe Fabius was the el- 


deſt ; not to mention (continued Polybius) that know- 


ing you poſſeſſed but one ſoul, I conceived that I ad- 
dreſſed both when I ſpoke to either of you. He then 


aſſured Scipio, that he was entirely at his command: 
That with regard to the Sciences, for which he dif- 
covered the happieſt genius, he would have opportuni- 
ties. ſufficient to improve himſelf in them from the 
great number of learned Grecians who reſorted daily 
to Rome: But that as to; the art of war, which was 
properly his profeſſion and his favourite ſtydy, he 


might be of ſome little ſervice to him. He had no 
ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but Scipio graſping his hand 
in a kind of rapture: © Oh! when, fays he, ſhall I 
ſee the happy day, when diſengaged from all other 
avocations, and living with me, you will be ſo much 


my friend, as to improve my underſtanding and regu- 
late my affections? It is then I ſhall think myſelf 


worthy 
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worthy of my illuſtrious anceſtors.” From chat 
Polybius overjoyed to ſee ſo young a man Om 
fach noble ſentiments, devoted himſelf particularly to 
our Scipio, ho for ever after paid him as much re- 
verence as if be had been his father. However, Sci. 
pio did not only eſteem Poly bius as an excellent hitto- 
rian, but valued him much more, and reaped much 
greater advantages from him, by his being ſo able a 
warrior and ſo profound a politician. Accordingly he 
confulted him on every occaſion, and always — his 
advice, even when he was at the head of hi army, 
concerting in private with Polybius all the operations 
of the campaign, all the movements of the forces, 
all enterprizes againſt the enemy, and the ſeveral mea- 
fares» neceſſary for rendering them, ſucceſsful. We 
have already obſerved, that Scipio had never given 
Sato the faſhionable debauchery and exceſſes to which 
the young people at Rome fo wantonly abando 
themſelves. But he was ſufficiently compenſated, 
this ſelf-denial of all deſtructive pleaſures, by the v 
gorous health he enjoyed all the reſt of his life, w 
enabled him to taſte pleaſures of a much purer and 
more exalted kind, and to perform the great actions 
that reſſedled ſo mueh glory upon him.? 
*Tis ſuch education that alone can produce ſo glori- 
ons 2 pattern of every great and amiable. quality. 
And fo ſoon as youth are able to enter into the excel- 
Ency of ſuch a character; they will have an exampl 
fixed on their minds that will at once give their am 
tion 2 very landable turn, and direct them how to hy 
tisfy it. It was inſtruction in human affairs, know- 
kdge of mankind, deep inſight into all the move- 
ments of the human breaſt, and all the operations of 


moral cauſes, gathered from facts, that qualified Sci- 
pio very timeouſly for ſerving his country with ſuch 
ence and dignity, whether as a ſtateſman or as a 
general. And therefore hiſtory, applied to theſe equal- 
ly fubſtantia and delightful uſes, ought to 9 


main ur in the inſtitution of youth. Let it not 
however 
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Woche be ſägined, thar 1 would have any of the 
ſtienccz, 6 philoſophy overboked in educa- 
tion. A We phfloſophy, it hath been already 
obſerved, that it cus ought to SG Hand in hand with mo- 
ral niſtory”: And as for the ther feiences, a little re- 
flection upon the ſcope and uſes of them, will ſoon 
ſhew every thinking perſon that one cannot on the one 
hand be qualified for them, till he is/pretty well ac- 
* — wich the hiſtory of mankind, and hath trea- 
in his judgment ſeveral of che more impor- 

er 8 It hes, and it alone can confirm. Mo- 
ral Philoſop hy may be divided into the preliminary and 
more exticral pave, which explains the conſtituent pro- 
erties or powers of human nature, and their various 


motions or tions; all the faculties, powers, ap- 


petites and affections Implanted in the breaſt of man, 
and their objects, rendencies, connexions, bearings and 
effects, and all the perfections or iĩmperfections, virtues 
or vices belonging to them. But how abſtruſe, how at« 
ſtract, dry and EABorious will lectures of this kind be, 
till youth have been led by real examples to the know. 
ledge of moral facts and their cauſes? And how eaſy and 
pleaſant; on the other fide, will ſuch reading or ſtudy 
be to thoſe, he having often ſeen the chief properties of 
human natute reflected on them by examples, as it were, 
in feveral mirrors, can immediately recal to their me- 
mories pregnant authorities for all that true philo 

can teach concetning mankind? As for the other 
ſubſequent and more particular part, which firſt of all 
claſſes un general heads the dictates of rea- 
ſon er 4 he oe to all the affairs of war and peace, 


and then enters into an accurate examination and com- 
parifon of different forms of civil government, and 


the maxims of policy, can it proceed ſolidly one ſtep 
without hiſtorical examples; or can one be at all 


pared for it till he hath carefully read the hiſtory of 


different nations and governments, and is conſiderably 


verſed in the public affairs of ſtates, which are at once 
The ſubjects of this philoſophy, and the experimemts 


from 
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from which alone it can draw any certain ooeluſſonsꝰ 
It is highly necMary that the beſt writers on the laws 
of nature and nations, and upon politics, both antient 
and modern, ſhould be carefully read and well under 
ſtood by all who would be duly prepared for the higher 
ſtations and ſervices in their country: We are far 
from excluding ſuch ſtudy from education: On the 
contrary, we regret that it is ſo much neglected. The 
queſtion now under conſideration is not whether it ought 
to have place, but when and what previous reading 
and inſtruction is requiſite to it, And that very con- 
fiderable acquaintance with hiſtory, | and practice in 
drawing moral or political inferences from hiſtory is 
neceſſary to qualify for this ſtudy, ſeems to be indiſ- 
putable, ſeeing it is from facts or experiments that 
moral doctrines muſt be deduced, as well as 33 
logical fruths. Every one is ready, now eat laſt, to 
own that phyſical explications or rules, not founded 
upon and inferred from real facts in nature, are mere 
romance. But certainly it muſt bes no leſs true with 
regard to morals and politics, that explications of ef- 
fects, or rules for private or public conduct, not found- 
ed in and deduced from real truths or facts relative to 
mankind and human ſocieties, are alſo mere viſion. 
And which of the two is the moſt dangerous deluſion 
we may leave to any conſidering perſon to decide. 
For all that is to be determined in this point is briefly, 
whether miſtakes in mechanical or in moral attempts 
are likely to be of the moſt fatal conſequence, Lee - 
youtl. in an orderly regular manner be inſtructed in 
the progreſs of human affairs, and inured to draw 
proper concluſions from them, firſt moral, and after- 
wards political ones, in proportion as their minds open 
and ſtrengthen : And let the books put into their 
hands for teaching or improving them in languages, 
be ſuch chiefly as have human affairs and duties for 
their ſubjects, ſuch as Cicero's books of laws and offices, 
&. and after them Juſtinian's inſtitutes, and we ſhall 
oon find youth qualified to read with underſtanding, 

28 wet | any 
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any of the beſt writers on natural law or. on politics. 
But carry them without ſuch preparation directly to 
fyſtems of morals and politics, and you will find them 
ſadly embaraſſed and difficylted; and proportionably 
diſpleaſed and fretted. The ſciences have their natu- 
ral order, and in vain do we attempt to get up to the 
top but by the gradual ſteps of nature's appointment. 
There is indeed a ſcience * which bears very nearly 
the ſame relation to morals (by which: let me be under- 
ſtood to mean tlie whole of philoſophy relating to hu- 
man nature and human affairs) that mathematics bear 
to natural philoſophy, ' becauſe, as the latter conſiſts in 
1 or demonſtrating what properties of lines, 
figures, ſurfaces, ſolids, &c. may, muſt, or cannot 
co-exiſt; ¶as when it is proved that a triangle or a circle 
maſt have ſuch and ſuch other properties] ſo the for- 
mer conſiſts in inveſtigating or demonſtrating what 
moral qualities may co-exiſt, what muſt co-exiſt, and 
what are abſolutely incompatible : : And therefore, 2s 
the one is a key to the natural world, ſo will the other, 
in proportion as it is cultivated, prove a key to the 
moral world. In other words, moral philoſophy duly 
proſecuted, muſt be a mixed ſcience, conſiſting of facts, 
and reaſonings from facts, and abſtract ad of the 
nature above mentioned conjointly, in like manner as 
phyſiology is a ſcience mixed of obſervations or expe- 
riments, and reaſonings from them, and mathematical 
truths conjointiy. But having no orderly ſyſtems of 
theſe moral abſtract univerſal truths for our aſſiſtance 
in moral enquiries, as we have of mathematical ones, 
to help us in phyſical reſearches, it cannot be intro- 
duced into the ſchools formally. The ſcience we are 
now ſpeaking of is widely different from that wild, 
pedantic jargon tliat hath long had too great a ſhare in 
ſome ſchools and univerſities, under the name of me- 


be My. lord Verulam calls this ſcience, philo/oph:a prima & uni- 
verſalis, primary and univerſal philoſophy ; and from him may we 
learn the nature and uſe of ir, and the way of impros ing, carrying 

i on, and applying i it to the other ſciences. 
raphyſic 
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taphyſic or ontology, of which we have already had 
occaſion to ſpeak our ſentiments. But ſince we- have 
as yet no ſyſtem of the kind, it is needleſs to debate 
here what place it ought to have in education. Any 
one, however, who has any notion of what it muſt 
mean or propoſe to do, will immediatcdy perceive, that 
it is nota ſtudy for novices, or raw unexperienced 
minds, but requires a large ſtock of diftin&-ideas, and 
a ſolidity of judgment, which muſt be the fruit of large 
acquaintance with nature, with human nature in. parti. 
cular. And indeed one of the beſt leſſons that can be 


iven to youth, whether with regard to progreſa in 
| Ant or to conduct in life, is to teach them to re- 
ceive maxims, 7 or general canons with 
deliberation and caution. But, by the by, they are 
much miſtaken who think, that whatever uſe even true 
maxims may be of in demonſtrating truths after they 
are found out, they can be but of very little uſe to help 
invention, Were this the proper place for it, it might 
be caſily made appear, that one of the beſt exerciſes 
for the improvement of invention, and the augmentati- 
on of ſcience, is attentive practice in comparing and de- 
veloping maxims of the truth of which we are ſure. For 
upon a narrow ſcrutiny into any axiom of importance, it 
will be found to contain many truths in it which were not 
perceived when it was at firſt found to be true: When 
we begin to lay it open and ſpread it out, treaſures 
that before lay hid in it gradually appear, There are in 
ality, as 2 great philoſopher has well abſerved, but 2 
very few truths in the world which make totally ſepa- 
rate or diſtinct propoſitions. The greater part of eve- 
ry ſcience is but one ſingle maxim or two, diffuſed or 
ſpread out. To prove this, many moral maxims 
which are readily admitted and appear very ſimple, 
might be named, which, if duly attended to, would 
quickly put a period to ſeveral very warm diſputes, 
and many very prevailing falſhoods ; as for inſtance, 
„that the knowledge of creatures muſt be progreſſive, 
or that moral experience muſt precede knowledge >. 
| * | rules 
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rules that can only be deduced from many experiences? 
Habit or propenfity preſu not only a known ob- 


but repeated acts??? ions muſt have objects, 
gene _— _— them: But however 
that may be, the point in queſtion remains indiſputable, 
namely, that the beſt way of iriſtructing in the affairs 
of mankind, is to begin wich reading hiſtory, and 
drawing proper concluſions from the examples hiſtory 
furniſhes 3: and to proceed to the profounder treatiſes 
on morala, after youth are very well acquainted with 
reaſoninga from facts, and have their minds richly 
ſtocked with clear ideas of human affairs, conveyed 
to them by examples. This certainly is the proper and 
natural order, if ideas can only be got from experience, 
and if we muſt have clear ideas before we can reaſon 
As for mathematics, it hath been already hinted? 
that ſome time ſhould be allotted for regular inſtructi- 
on in that ſcience, ſo far as is neceſſary at leaſt for un- 
derſtanding the principles of mechaniſm, and compre- 
hending the uſe of this ſcience, as a key to nature, for 
the inveſtigation of unknown natural cauſes, or the 
reſolution of effects into known cauſes. And another 
reaſon hath likewiſe been ſuggeſted for making in- 
ſtruction ãn this ſcience an early part of education, which 
is the natural tendency that a little ice in this ele- 
gant orderly ſcience has to beget a habit of attention, 
to form the reaſoning habit, and a taſte of and liking, to 
order and method. Now the only part of philoſophy 
that remains to be conſidered, is logic ; and of it we 
have had occaſion elſewhere to ſay enough to ſhew 
that it is abſurd to think of teaching it till youth have 


not only very well furniſhed minds, but have been 


Foning 


and degrees of moral, probable, or hiſtorical evidence, 


well practiſed in all the different ſpecies of rea- 
ing. Let it only be added here, that the nature 


tho? left out of what is commonly called logic, or but 
very ſuperficially treated of in it, 1s, if not the moſt eſ- 
ſential part of a ſcience that merits to be called the art 
of reaſoning, at leaſt a very uſeful ſcience in on : 
n 
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2 it kgs wel any” ee phos in 
ing hiſtory, by leadin ens ta San 
mine attentivily and accurately, the. evidenge'of particux, 
lar facts, aud the aſſent due to — — hiſtori- 
cal evidence, in proportion to the foundation each degrer 
has in the — principles of probability. dune 
fidered logic as the finithing ſcience, in education. 
illuſtrates the natute and uſe 4 * by xepreſeacing > 
as deſigned to give youth, af in various 
ſciences, and all the different kinde of reaſoning, de- 
monſtrative and probable, as from a ſumtmmit, à vie 
of the unity of he ſciences: And as for that part of. 
it which Ares diſputing, or rather wrangling, / he 
calls it teaching young people to delight in barking at 
one another like young whelps; and be pronounces it 
moſt pernicious in its. tendency, in conſequence of the 
dogmatical temper, or the itch of puling, confound; 
ing, and perplexing by ſubtleties, it naturally has an 
influence; to — . Some may think we have been 
too long in delineating the ſciences, which ought to 
make up liberal education: And others may think 
we have not been particular enough in our deſcription 
of ſome of them. But the obj Lam ſureſt of 
meeting with is, How can there or will there be piace 
for all cheſe things? And therefore, tho ſome reply,. 
hath been elſewhere made to this objection, let me add 
here. 1. That what I have repreſented as the main 
inſtruftion youth ought to have in view, is, in reali- 
ty BY 1 that i 
ny ſeparate ind ent but of two es on- 
Iv; which are in their d. ane very cloſely oe the 
knowledge of the laws of our material ſyſtem, and 
their final cauſes ; and the properties of human ature, 
and their laws. 2. Whatever be gained or neglected, 
if youth be not inſtructed in nature ſo far as to be abſe 
to carry on the ſtudy. of it with equal underſtanding. 
and plcaſure, in proportion as —1 have leiſure for it, 
when they leave the ſchools; and ſo far inſtructed in 
the _— dutics and rights'of mankind, as to be fit, 
not 


advancing 


inſtances of 
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ftot only for life, but for ad a themſclves 
in that kno without — perfection in which they 
maſt be abſolutely unfit forpoblic Ora Lo: _ moſt im- 

in education is not i 3. That 
while 9 we have —— left out in 
education, nothing but mere words can be minded, 
for there remains nothing elſe to mind; and to ay 
that mere words ſhould make the principal, or indeed 
more than the loweſt in education, is directly 
to prefer words to things, 1. e. pedantry, if there be 
any ſuch thing, e 4. In the laſt 
place, it is to many known facts or experi- 
ments, to ſay that a few hours a- day are hot ſufficient, 
if wiſely managed from their tendereſt years, to ad- 
vance pupils very conſiderably in the knowledge of 
languages. And what is co be done with the reſt of 
their precious time? 

To proceed: It ſurely can't be objected that we have 
left out religion. For we have endeavoured to ſhew, 
that even natural philoſophy, if not employed to lead 
py to a juſt notion of the perfections of the one 

rd of the pe es and of our duties reſulting from 
thence, falls far ſhort of its beſt aim and nobleſt uſe, 
and is indeed lictle better than what is juſtly called in 
contempt cockle-ſhellſhip. The great deſign for which 
we have recommended inſtructing youth early in na- 
tral philoſophy, i. e. in the laws . and final 
cauſes, is the moral uſe that may be made of this ſci- 
ence, together with the improvement or extenſion of 
human which can only be brought about by 
or cultivating the knowledge of nature. 
taught and inured to aſcend from 
witdom and ineſs in the crea- 
hs. to the firſt Author of all beauty and good, and 

y the of heart that is due to ſuch a Be- 
ings But above all, to inculcate upon themſelves their 
obligations, ariſing from their relation to him, and 
from their intereſt, in conſequence of his all- perfect 
government, [which muſt 2, in favour of virtue, = 

- | * 


Youth ought to be 


Now a mind "thorough 
and deeply affected by them, is well prepared for in- 
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y conſequence pre mably to the di age of 
vice, in the a! n fiat reſult of thitigs | yn 
the perfeckions df the Creator in wiſdom" and / goods 
neſs; or to give all diligence to improve their moral 
powers, and to do good as they have opportunity, for 
this is the ſum of religion, virtue and human duty. 
ly convinced of theſe truths, 


ſtruction in the excellence of the Chriſtian revelation, 


1. For ſuch a one will attend to it without prejudice, 


and conſequently will ſoon ſee, that all the obligat. 


ons Chriſtianity repreſents as moral, all the duties it 


requires, whether with reſpect to God, our fellows 
creatures, of ourſelves, are perpetually binding, as re- 


ſulting neceſfarily from the very nature of God, and 
our relation to him and to one another: And conſes 


quently, that were it poſſible to refute the external 


evidence with which the Chriſtian revelation is accom- 


panied, yet we could not ſhake' off our obligation to 


theſe duties. Goõd men will not eaſily be induced to dif- 


immutable perfections: And whatever encourageme 
; Chriſtianity gives to thoſe, who having long continued 


in their vitious courſes, may, through their awful ap- 


regard a pretence to revelation which lays the ſtreſs of 
our acceptance with God where reaſon itſelf places it, 
i. e. Where it muſt lie, in conſequence of the divine 
c 


prehe ons of the divine rectitude and juſtice, deſpair of 


recovtring the divine favour even by a change of life, 
it gives no ground of hope or comfort to any but 


thoſe wlio become ſincere lovers of virtue, and according - 
ly give due pains to advance and improve in it. This 


none of its enemies have dared to ſay: Nor can they, 


ſo ſtrict, ſo pure are the morals Chriſtianity teaches and 


comtmands, 45 the will of God for our ſalvation in a 


future ſtate. 2. Thoſe who have juſt conceptions of 


God, and the moral obligations reſulting from thence, 


cannot have ary objection againſt the glorious hopes 


Chriſtianity ſets before us, of rewards to duly improved 


moral powers, in a future ſtate to ſucceed to this our pre- 


ſent 
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ſent ſtate of diſcipline and culture, by placing or 22 
ing them ſuitably there ¶ For this is the very ine 
reaſon teaches us to infer from the divine rectitude. 
And it is in vain for vitious men to think of eluding 
ſevere ſuffering or -puniſhment-in a future ſtate, for 
their neglect or proſtitution of their moral powers, un- 
der the government of a Being who is infinitely per- 
fect: Since an adminiſtration by which vice will ſu! 

in the ſum of things, in rtion to its demerit, is, 
in reality but another expreſſion for an adminiſtration 
in favour of virtue, or in which men ſhall be treated 
according to their advancements in moral perfection. 
3. And one who is well fixed in theſe principles, which 
are the foundations of religion, that is, without which 
there can be no religion, and it is abſurd to talk of re- 
velation, will not quarrel with Chriſtianity on account 
of the poſitive duties it requires. One who is perſuaded 
of the utility in reſpect of the public, and of the fit- 
neſs in the nature of things, of public worſhip, will 
not find fault with Chriſtianity for ſetting apart a ſtated 
time for ceſſation from labour to the brutes and the 
working part of mankind, on which God. may be de- 
cently worſhipped, and all ranks of men may have op- 
portunity of fixing and enforcing their common duties 
upon their minds, and of being inſtructed in them. 
This Chriſtian ordinance, if not abſolutęly a moral 
command, is ſo near a-kin to moral laws, that it is 
evidently in its nature a very proper mean of keeping 
alive in our minds a ſenſe of divine providence, and 
all moral obligations. Nor are the other two poſitive 
rites or ordinances of Chriſtianity more remote from 
moral duties, being likewiſe excellent means of improve- 
ment in virtue. Is not baptiſm a very mean of 
repreſenting to parents their duties towards their chil- 
dren, and of bringing them under a known or declared 
public obligation to the diligent performance of them? 
And the Lord's ſupper being nothing elſe but a ſerious 
grateful commemoration of all the bleſſed doctrines, 
L e. all the bleſſed and gloriouq hopes ſet before us by 
IL Cc 2 Chriſtianity 
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Chri thro” Jeſus Chriſt, who came to call us to 
virtue and glory, that we being made partakers of the 
divine nature, through holineſs, might be qualified to 
dwell with God for ever, in the happy ſtate he harh 
purchaſed," and is gone to prepare for the ſincerely 
good, what can be more conducive, either to the im- 
provement or comfort of © Chriſtians ? of reaſonable , 
agents? It is an act of grateful ' praiſe, ' than which 
nothing in 'itfelf-can be more joyous; and it is naturally 
a ſtrong way of enforcing upon the minds of t 
who'believe the truth of Chriſtianity, a lively ſenſe 
of all the obligations they lie under to the fedulous 
of true piety and virtue? All theſe therefore, 
which are the only inſtitutions of Chriſtianity that can 
be called poſitive, are indeed, in a true view of them; 
if not pttciſely of the ſame claſs with moral duties, 
yet very nearly allied to them, as moral means of im- 
provement to every good affection or diſpoſition of 
the ſoul. 4. He who is perſuaded of the intrinſic ex- 
cellence of the Chriſtian inſtitution, will not heſitate 
long about giving his aſſent to the external evidence 
it offers of iis divine authority. "os the works Jeſus 
Chriſt wrought and gave his apo 1 to work, 
bear the ſame relation to his pero that experiments 
have in natural philoſophy to the oa line or conclu- 
Gons inferred from them, or which they ate brought 
to prove, i. e. they were ſpecimens or ſamples analo- 
gous in kind, and commenſurate in quantity or mo- 
ment to the knowledge and power he pretended to 
as a ſuperior teacher, authoriſed? by God to inſtruct 
mankind in ſeveral-important truths relating to God, 
providence, virtue, vice, and a future ſtate,” By his 
works are meant the extraordinary cures he performed 
upon the ſick and diſeaſed of all ſorts, his healing the 
lame, the dumb, and the blind, his inſtantaneouſly 
changing men's tempers and diſpoſitions, his inſight 
into mers moſt ſecret thoughts, his predictions of fu- 
ture eyents, his command over air, and ſca, and every 
_—_— and above all, 9 the dead, e 
riſing 
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riſing from the dead himſelf the third day, as he had 
foretold, his aſcenſion into heaven, and ſending down 

miraculous gifts and powers upon his apoſtles, Who 
were to be employed in propagating his goſpel, as he 
had promiſed, to qualify them for that important hu- 
ſineſs, and ſupport them in it, and gain them credit. 
Theſe works. have been ſhewn to have the cloſeſt, con- 
nexion with the truth of Chriſt's doctrines, and toge· 
ther with the evidences he gave of his piety; and in- 

tegrity, to make a natural, proper and full evidence 
of his miſſion “ . And as for the credibility of the 

hiſtories recording the works and doctrines of Chriſt 

and his Apoſtles, they ſtand on the ſame footing with 

other hiſtories, and have indeed been ſo often proved 

to be above all ſcepticiſm, if hiſtorical evidence be at 

all admitted, that the diſputers againſt Chriſtianity do 
not chooſe to attack it on that ſide. In fine, the ra- 
tional inſtruction of children in the genuine principles 
of Chriſtianity, cannot be neglected by Chriſtian pa» 
rents or preceptors, without ſinning againſt what they 
know and believe to be their indiſpenſible duty: But 
certainly ſound inſtruction in tie principles of natural 
religion is: a neceſſary preparation for it. And hiſtory 
wille at leaſt afford frequent proper occaſions of ſhew+ 
ing the utility, the abſolute neceſſity of a public religi- 
on, and of evincing the excellence of true Chriſtianity 
above all other religions that have ever been heard of 
in the world. That the perſuaſion of a divine provi- 
dence, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
is one of the ſtrongeſt incitements to virtue, and one 
of the moſt ſHrcible re ſtraints from vice, Can, hardly 
be doubted of: And that public worſhip is neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport a general ſenſe of religion, or of God's 
providence, and a future ſtate. of rewards and puniſh- 
ments is very evident: Nor is it lets, fo, that there 
cun be no public worſhip without ſome received form 
and ſome eſtabliſned external rites: Lis as abſurd to 
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talk of public religious ſervice without ſome ſettled man 
ner and method of expreſſing or performing it, as to 
talk of languages without words. But what cult that 
ever obtained in the world under the notion of religion, 
except the Chriſtian inftirution, which kept free or re- 
formed from all the abominable corruptions with 
which it hath, been and ſtill is in ſome countries de- 
praved, was not rather hurtful to ſociety, than ſuited _ 
to the ends for which public religion is requiſite to ſo- 
ciety? Or what can be pointed out on the one hand 
as wanting in true Chriſtianity to make it a uſeful, a 

fect public belief and worſhip; or on the other, as 
E ſuperfluous, or liable to ſuperſtitious per- 
verſion? Chriſtianity abounds with motives to en- 
courage to virtue, and to deter from vice; nay none 
ſtronger can be added to them. And as its poſitive 
rites or ordinances are but few, fo none can be imagined 
that are leſs liable to ſuperſtitious abuſe ? Hiſtorx will 
furniſh frequent opportunities of illuſtrating and eon- 
firming theſe important obſervations to young ſtudents. 
And from the truths of natural religion and true morali- 
ty, which it is the chief deſign of education to teaeh and 
inculcate, the tranſition to the doctrines and precepts of 
Chriſtianity is very eaſy and natural: For as Chriſt him- 
ſelf, and all his apoſtles tell us, love muſt be the fulfil- 
ment of all divine laws, whether natural or revealed : 
"Theſe twocommandments, ſaith Chriſt, love God with 
all your heart and all your ſoul, and love your neighbour 
as your ſelf, are the ſum of religion: Upon theſe two 
hang the Jaw and the prophets. He that dwelleth in 
love, faith one apoſtle, dwelleth in God, for God is 
love : , And charity, faith another, is the bondof per- 
fectneſs, and endureth for ever. Chriſtianity is in- 
deed nothing elſe but the religion or law of nature 
carried to its utmoſt perfection. Chriſt came not to 
deſtroy, void or commute this eternal unchangeable 
law, but to compleat, to fulfil it, by reſcuing it from 
the ſubtle evaſions and diſtinctions with which it had 
been rendered a mere form of godlineſs by the Jewiſh 
| | caſuiſts, 
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gaſuiſts, without the power, the reality thereof, by points 
ing out its full ſpiritual extent; by ſhe wing, in particular, 
that tho” it, is injuſtice alone, mo civil courts can con- 
yeniently puniſh, and tho", in a certain ſenſe, juſtice is 
of anterior and more perfect obligation by the law of 
nature than benevolence, yet without Tele, dende 
reigning in the heart, and by conſequence actuating 
the life, and keeping all other paſſions and appetites 
in due ſubordination to it, no man can be acceptable 
to God, or pleaſing in his ſight, God being perfect 
benevolence, guided by unerring wiſdom in the exer- 
tions of his unbounded, uncontroulable power. In- 
deed, in reſpect of the ſtreſs Chriſtianity lays on be. 
nevolence, it is Chriſt's new and peculiar law... 
In ſhort, there is no moral or political truth, which a 
judicious reader of hiſtory with young people may not 
find frequent opportunity of explaining and confirm- 
ing to them, And fo much am I perſuaded that we 
ought to be very well acquainted with facts or ex- 
amples, before we are carricd. by our teachers to ſy- 
rw. Mg Mar it were to l even our 
ms of phyſiology begun with the facts or experi- 
—— = 2 . doctrines, inſtead Kor 
mally laying down the truths to be proved, and then 
bringing experiments to prove them. The method 
we recommend in both philoſophies would inure one 
from the beginning to the only true way of getting 
real knowledge, which is by ſearching into facts, with- 
out prepoſſeſſion in fayours of any particular hypotheſis 
or ſyſtem ;, a fatal obſtacle to ſcience, not yet entirely 
banifhed from amongſt enquirers into nature, as clear. 
as Lord Verulam hath long ago made it, and'as gene- 
rally confeſſed as it now is, that there is no other way 
of deyeloping nature, or of learning rules of arts or of 
conduct from her, but by attending carefully, and with- 
out any biaſs to her operations and effects. Neither 
mechanical nor moral truths will yield to our fancy or 
caprice, but will remain inflexibly what they are, what- 
cyver we may imagine or dream them to 10 And it is 
at | | 5 IRE 4 . 9 
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as abſurd to think of executing moral ends? ore WINS 
than by the means, and according to tlie order of na- 
ture's appointment, as to think of working upon wa- 
ter, air, or any other body, in a W! repugnant or 


not ſuited to its p es and laws. 92 there - 
fore be inured to mankind in real life or hiſtory, 
and be cautioned 7 attempting to farm theories 


whether of moraÞ or natural chings by the force of 
imagination, or otherwiſe than by endeavouring, by a 
cloſe and aceurate unbiaſſed ſcrutiny into fucts, to find 
out the real qualities and laws of the Author of na- 
ture's eſtabliſhment, by which all his works are go- 
verned, each agreeably to its nature and kind. Be not 
afraid of ſhewing mankind to youth! in the worſt co. 
jours they have ever appeared. Tis long indeed fince 
there was juſt ground for the Nene n com- 
plaint and warnen 8 in 
Sed jam ſerpentum Tis hs: , er 0 
Cognatis maculis fimilis fera. Quando mn Wu. 
Fortior eripuit vitam les? Nuo nemore umuam 
Expiravit aper majoris dentibus aprr?̃·· 0 
Indica tigris agit rabidũ cum tigride _— LUI 
Perpetuam't farvis inter fe comvenit un. 
Aft homini ferrum lethal incude nefandq 
Produxiſſe parum eft, &c. 


Let human nature is well conſtituted” for © ſociety/4 
Thete is no pleaſure we are capable of, which does 
not ſome way lean or learten 20 our kind, as our own 
pen tells us. (19.3 021079090 DF 

The ſame Roman uryrif gives us, in the ſame" 
tyr, a very true deſcription of the ſocial ſenſe and pro- 
penſion, dcephy-in interwoven with our frame and conſti - 
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Squalloremgue- rei, pupillum ad jura uncautem 0 be 
Circumſeripimem, cu us manantis flug h -* 

5 Ora puellares factunt incerta cupilli. an 10 VE 1h 
Nature inperia gemimus, cum funus adullæ DSTIG! 309 
Virginis accurnit, vel terrd alaudilur infantry. 
Et minor igne ragi. Quis enim bonus, & fore dew. 
Arcand, ce Cer e Sace nds. 
b A grege mutarum,-atque ided wenerabile cli * . 101. 
Sortili ingenium, divi Ne cap ,,,Hid l- 
Aigque exurcendis capiendiſque artibus 4 
Senſum d cælſti demiſſum traximus arce, * 
Ciujus egent prona, & terram ſpectantia. An ents 
 Principio indulſit communis conditor His eas wor nn 
Nantum animas, nobis animum quogue 3 muluus ut nas 
Affectus petere auxilium, & praftare juberet. T& 108%; 
Diſper ſos trabere in populum, migrare vetuſta 
De nemora,- & proavis. babitatas linquereyyivas 1 » 
Adißcare omas, laribus conjungere a eee 8 
TelHum aliud, tutas. vicino limins ſomnos 
Ut collata daret fiducia ; protegere armies s 
Lapſum, aut ingenti nutautem vunere: crvem-y ins. | 
Communi dare fagna-tubd, defendier tiſaemoiu nog , 
 Turribus, , d NN 
Jux. Sat. 185 


As ſavage, ferocious, or cruel: aa men: haye, or may 
become, nothing is wanting in our frame to draw us 
to friendſſip and ſociety, or impel us to compaſſion 
and benevolence. Even revenge itſelf is a ſocial paſſi- 
on in its origin and riſe, being nothing elſe but indigna- 
tion rouſed by wrong or injury. Shew youth what a 
large ſdate communication and participation have in all 
our enjoyments, or how largely all our pleaſures 

of ſomething relative to others. To be made for ſocie- 
ty is to be made for mutual giving and receiving. And 
the abilities and wants of men are ſo diſperſed as to lay 


made foundation for 1 aſſiſtance and inter- 
courſe. 
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courſe, As it is the difference of products in different 
regions and climates that gave riſe to external com- 
merce, and makes it neceſflary ; ſo univerſally in every 
Giſtri of mankind, men have different calents and 
powers, that they might mutyally ſtand: in nond-age of 
another, and have each ſomething to give and ſome- 
thing to receive. Many united labours are neceſſary 
to make any one- live tolerably happy in the world: 
And nothing gives pleaſure or ſatisfaction to the hu- 
man mind, equal to that which acc 
love and eſteem, merited by well employed power. 
Nature -hath - abundantly furniſhed mankind with the 
means of happineſs, but hath left it to be their own 
purchaſe by united ſkilful induſtry : For induſtry i is 
the purchaſer of every good in life z but ſingle indultry. 
can go but a very little way. Finally, the equal re- 
lar circulation of happineſs greatly depends upon the 
manner in which neighbourhoods or diſtricts of men 
unite and confederate together for mutual relief, ſupport 
and furtherance. Now this is to be made for ſociety: 
And to what a noble height of happineſs and grandeur 
do not well conſtituted and well regulated ſocieties ariſe 2. 


Or what, in ae, is TOO to render any part of the 


earth happy, but 
executed, i. e. 


itutions or orders equitably 


A ciel 


the world, hath laid a neceſſity of ſociety in hu- 
inan nature, and pointed out by its lines the pr 
kind of it: For mankind are, and always have been, 
an' ariſtocracy, conſiſting of the few able to conſult, 
debate and direct, and the many able to execute by. 
their labour and ſtrength ; ever ready and willing to, 
put and keep themſelves under the direction of the 
—_ while they conſult, and 1 the common 
good, = impatient of © _ ive ſervitude, and. 
m and kick n they are deſpiſed or 
— . will afford Prey of ob- 
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nt ?. Nature, we. 
may ſee, from the hiſtory of mankind in all ages of 
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t ol attending ta what may properly * be called the ge- 
„ berative, principle of empire, the progreſs of 1 — — | 
and property: Readers, of hiſtary can't indeed be too 
[ often put in mind to obſerve how enlargement of, or 
changes in property, create, enlarge, fix, or change 
; dominion.— But above all, let youth be taught to con- 
ö ſider, that however much the regular Juriſdiction or 
J circulation of human happineſs mult, in the. nature of 
things, depend upon the conſtitution and adminiſtra- 
tion of the political bodies into which men of the ſame 
N regions c eſces yet the beſt form of civil govern- 
ö ment is a leſſon that cannot be learned without long 
| experience, from many changes and revolutions in hu- 
| man affairs. Experience mult precede every art, be- 
cauſe it is experience alone that, can lead to any art. 
But the art of government is at the ſame time the molt 
important and the moſt difficult of all arts, or that 
which requires the longeſt previous experience and the 
profoundeſt thinking to compleat it ; nor can it be 
otherwiſe: For arts muſt be difficult or remote from 
110 8 f <1 | +44 24. 11 £5) þ : 
Property is the natural foundation of power, as wiſdom 
virtue are of authority, Hence the natural foundation of every civil 
—— is laid in the diſtribation of the lands or territories be- 
nging to it, to the ſeveral members of it. If the prince is propri- 
etor of the lands, as in ſome eaſtern ene ſuch princes will 
be abſolate ; for all who hold the lands, holding them of the prince 
and enjoying them at his will and pleaſure, are fo ſubjeR to his 
will, that they are in a condition of flubes, not of free ſubjefts. . 
They hang on him by thi teeth. If the property is divided among a 
few men, the reſt, holding of them, and under them as vaſſals, the 
power of government will be in the hands of thoſe few men, as a 
nobility, Whatever authority may be lodged in the hands of one or 
more perſons,” for the ſake of unity in counſel and action: Bat if 
the property be generally divided near equally among all the mem- 
bers of the ſociety, the true power of ſuch government will natu- 
rally be in all the members of that ſociety, whatever form of union 
they may have, for the direction of the whole as a political body. 
See this political truth of great moment and extent fully confirmed 
and illuſtrated by hiſtorical examples in Mr. Harrington's Oceana, 
and his other political tracts. See likewiſe a moſt ingenious. diſſer- 
tation by Mr. Lowm:n on the civil government of the Hebrews, 
and Turnbull's remarks upon the chapters about government, in 
Heineccius's ſyſtem of the laws of nature and nations. 


invention, 


invention, in proportion as theꝝ are complety, and de: 

d on che knowledge of many ſptings and-cauſes, 
ut what is more complex than the right formation and 
modelling of civil ſoclety, in order to gain and ſecure 
all the, noble purpoſes of civil union? The: political 
ſcience can no more be perfected without long and at- 
tentive obſervation of human nature in various 
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ances. and ſituations, than the theory of the moon, for 
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ioſtance, can be compleated, without long and careful 
attention to her revolutions and appearances. is no 
wonder, therefore, that it is ſo long before we ſee any 
thing in the hiſtory of the world approaching to a per- 
fect form of civil government; eſpecially, if we add 
to this the other conſideration juſt mentioned, viz. That 
dominion will always be proportionable to propert 

and vary with it. Let youth carefully attend ta all 
the An forms of government that have ever 
been known in the world; their eſtabliſhments, theit 
changes and revolutions, the diſeaſes they fell ihto, 
and their decays, ruins, or deaths; and hence let them 
ſorm to themſelves ſure and ſolid maxims concerning 
civil polity *, But let not the courſe of hiſtorical reading 
ſtop, till it comes gradually to modern times, and-brings 
youth home into their o.] country, and ſhews them 
the various changes it has gone through, and explains to 
them its preſent conſtitution, laws N 
they are able to apply to it all the political truths and 
ules they had previouſly learned from more ancient 
kiſtories. It would be ſtrange (ſays a moſt judicious 
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„ 7 üfual piece of vanity (ſays a very ingenious 7 
the hiſtorians of every nation to repreſent᷑ the original conHtitut 0 
of their reſpettive, ſtates, as founded on deep laid ſyſtems and plans 
of policy, in Mhich they imagine that they diſcover the utmaſt 
reach of human wiſdom ;. whereas in truth they are often the effects 
of downright chance, and produced by the force of certain circum- 
Rances, of the ſimple dict ites of natore itſelf, out of 4 tegard to 
ſome. preſent ex pediency, and with little providence to the future. 
Such was the original gf the celebrated Gothic government, that 
was formerly ſpread all over Europe, and tho' much defaced; by 
time, is flill diflinguiſhable here (Britain): Let not this important 
oblervation which hiſtory abundantly confirms, be overlooked. * 
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author, whom we have often quoted in this fy)" to 
poſe un Engliſh gentleman ſhould be ignorant of 
the law of his cuntry. This, Whatever ſtation he is 
in, is ſo fequiſite, that from à juſtice of the peace to 
a miniſter” Of ſtars, 1 know no plact He can well fill 
without it. Ldo not mean the chicane, ot wranglin 
and captious part of the law: A gentleman whoſe buſt 
neſs is to ſeek for the true meaſure of fi 8 
and not the arts how to avoid doing the one, and 
cure himſelf in doing the other, ought to be as far Wan 
ſuch a ſtudy of the aw, as he is diligently to apply 
n whetein he may be ſerviceable to * 

country. And to that purpoſe, I think the right 
way! for” a gentleman to ſtudy our la, Which be 
docs not deſign for his calling, is, to take a view of 
our Engliſh conſtitution and government, in the anci- 
ent books of the common law; and ſome more mo- 
dern writers, who out of them have given an account 
of this government. And having got a true idea of 
that, then to read our hiſtory,” and with it Join in 
every king's reign the Jaws then made. This will give 
an inſight into the reaſon of our ſtatutes, and ſhew the 
true ground upon which they came to be made, and 
what weight t they ought to have. ” By careful in- 
ſtruction in true tes from ancient hiſtory, one will 
be ſoon prepared for reading the Hiſtory of his c 
country with intelligence: Prepared Ve exatninin 
into the excellenee or defects of its government, an 

for judging of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of its orders d 
laws, It is not ſo proper to begin with it, becauſe. one 
will better learn * true maxims of politics from di- 
ſlant hiſtories, in reading which he is not in ſo much 
danger from any falſe biaſs or prejudice: And he will 
then proceed with far greater advantage to the ſtudy 
of his own country's .conſlicution, hiſtory and laws, 
when he hath got a meaſure or ſtandard; the juſtneſs 
of which he is fully convinced of by repeated ptoofs 
ang Me 5 Were WY Jadge. Hanis, * EZ 
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But it is in vain to attemp PR t 2 the 
Hoble leflohs' thir may be de 

Let me therefore only add once i That the firſt 
and laſt, the great point to be aimed at from reading 
hiſtory with youth, is to fix upon their minds Juſt no- 
tions of true worth; true greatneſs, and ſolid happineſs; 
or to teach them to place merit where it only lies, 
not in birth, not in beauty, not in riches, not in ex 
ternal ſhe and magnificence, not in voluptubulheſs, 
but in a firm adherence to truth and rectitüde or vits 
tur 4 in an untainted heart, that would not pollute or 
proſtitute its integrity in any degree, to gain the high- 
eſt worldly honours, or to ward off the teſt 
worldly miſery. This is true magnanimity: And he 
alone can be truly happy, as well as truly great, who 
can look down with generous Contempt upon every 
thing that would tempt him to recede in the ſmalleſt - 
degree from the paths of rigid honeſty, candor and 
veracity. 
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Es modicus voth, preſſo lare, adler amici; 
Juam nunc aſtringas; jam anaria lixer | 
— luto Fran? poſſis tran 2 
Nec gluto ſorbere ſalivam —— F 
Hec mea ſunt, teneo, cum vert dixeris : Eso 
* Liberque ac ſapiens, Prætoribus ac Fove dtæiro. 
Sin tu, cum fueris notre pauld ante farine,” 
Pelliculam veterem retines, & fronte tus 
* Atutam vapido ſervas ſub pectore vulpem ; 
Que dederam ſupra, repeto, funemque edu 
Ni tibi conceſſit ratio: digitum exere, peccas, 
Et quid tam par vum eſt? Sed nullo thure litabis, 
Hereat in ftultts brevi, ut ſemuncia recti. 
Hee miſc ere nefas : 
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The great leſſor, in life is, that virtue alone is true 
honour and ſolid durable happineſs : It is not till this 


perſuaſion is deeply rooted 1 in the heart, that one can 
be 


ne 
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be faid ta he well inſtructed, educated or formed. Our 
ſenſes ruſh. up faſt to maturity, and their objects are 
ever aſſailing them. And therefore it is the buſineſs 
of education early to fartify and ſtrengthen reaſon, 
that it may timeouſly be able to bear head againſt all 
the allurements of ſenſe, all the ſpecious promiſes and 
ſollicitations of vice. But he alone can do ſo, who 
daily looks narrowly into his heart and life, and calls 
his appetites and conduct to a ſtrict account, and ſeri- 
ouſly inculcates upon, himſelf this leſſon, which were 
it not true, tis indeed no great matter what elſe be 
true or falſe, That worth, merit and happineſs are 
proportionable to one's ability and diſpoſition to da 
good. By ability, I mean not the external abilities 
which depend not upon us, but upon providence ; but 
moral abilities, | abſolutely in our power to acquire, 
the ability of knowing what yirtue or the pores good 
requires, in whatſoever circumſtances of life, and rea- 
dineſs and firmneſs to purſue it in our ſphere, and to 
the utmoſt of our power, through whatever oppoſiti- 
on, and in ſpite of whatever temptations from the 
ſide of pleaſures, or whatever menaces and dangers, 
This leſſon, in other words, amounts to this, That 
virtue is its own reward. By which faying is not un- 
derſtood, that virtue is to have no other reward but the 
pleaſing conſciouſneſs of acting a worthy part that ac 
companies it here; no reward in another life: But that 
there are no ſatisfactions equal to, or comparable with 


- virtuous or rational exerciſes; and that virtuous diſpo- 


ſitions, or well improved moral powers, cannot be 
rewarded, cannot receive happineſs or enjoyment ſuit- 
ed, 1 to their nature, but from their ex- 
erciſes and employments about proper objects: And 
that as virtue gives pleaſure here in proportion to the 
improvements it makes, far beyond all that mere ſenſe 
can yield, in the moſt advantageous circumſtances of 
outward. enjoyment; ſo in a ſtate to come, it ſhall be 
ſo placed as its improvements require, i. e. be placed 
in circumſtances that ſhall afford it buſineſs or employ- 

ment 
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ment rtioned to its capacity, and by means there. 
of the higheſt ſatisfaction. This is the 205 happineſs 
a virtuous mind can imagine for itſelf, or fix its de. 
fires and hopes upon : A other enjoyments are low 
and mean in one's view, in proportion to the ſtrength 
and excellence of his virtue. And this is the happi- 
neſs true „ and true religion promiſe to vir- 
tue: It is with. this glorious hope it feeds, comforts 
and ſtrengthens itſelf, In keeping the precepts of mo- 


ral rectitude, the precepts of God, who is perfect vir- 


tue, there is a high preſent reward, that animates and 
fupports virtue, as being a preſage of the higher rewards 
awaiting it in another world, when it is become qualified 
by proper culture here, for higher employments there, 


or a more exalted ſphere of activity. The glory that 


grace or virtue aſpires, and only can aſpire after, is 
grace or virtue made perfect, and ſuitably placed for 
exerting all its benignity and excellence. If this be 
not true, 'tis no matter what is, or is not truth; for 
unleſs this be true, religion, virtue, reaſon, public 
good and obligations to it, are empty names, and 
there is nothing truly deſirable in exiſtence: All na- 
ture is by the oppoſite opinion laid under a moſt hor- 
rible gloom, that men intoxicated by groſs pleaſures 
may forget, but that thinking will only increaſe and 
thicken. Let therefore the excellence of virtue, and 
the glorious hopes which virtue naturally calls up in 
every mind where it dwells, and gradually invigorates 
as itſelf grows and improves, be the ſubjects of the 
principal inſtructions given to youth. Nor will any 
one who is acquainted with the almoſt infinitely vari- 
ous ways in which this comfortable leſſon hath been 11- 
luſtrated by ancient and modern writers, be afraid of 
ſurfeiting youth with it. In truth, the beauty of vir- 
tue never palls upon its admirers, but on the contrary, 
the more they conſider and examine it, the more they 
ſee of its worth and truth : It gains approbation at 
its firſt appearance, but to diſcover all its charms and 


exccllencics, requires deep and profound _— 
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And indeed all the ingrnious ax ee 
1 


from ar forſake virtue, begome. nauſeous or inÞipid : 
is in lars v0 virtue, Or ſetting farth her real. bea y 
ty, that, their dignury and,yalve chiefly conſülts: Or Ta 
ther,. it is ſome juſt vie w ot ſome, part of che excellence 
of virtue, or of the deformity of vice, that makes hat 
is called truly beautiful art, whether in writing or paint- 
ing, or whateyerother, ingenious eee 1-18. 
out all nature, and hy conſequence; throughout all the 
arts which imitate nature, virtue is the ſupreme beauty, 
the ſupreme charm. And therefore, let all the arts be 
called upon in education, to conſpire in exhibiting the 
true beauty, which needs only be ſeen and known to be 
thoroughly and ſeriouſly admired and beloved. Some 
ters and actions of virtuous men we meet with in 
hiſtory, ſet Aa the charms of integrity in their 
full luſtre: And we muſt be very well acquainted with 
hiſtory, to be able to judge whether fiction be natural 
or not; but fiction, when it is probable, bath at leaſt 
as much force as real hiſto rx. 
We haye been recommending hiſtory as the beſt ba- 
ſis for building moral inſtructions upon, yet other arts, 
which can be rendered ſubſervient to virtue, ought 
no means to be. neglected. And how proper 
ables (By. which I would , be. underſtood to mean, 


not barely. ſuch Eſopic tales as are properly fo called, 


but all hy wa allegories, viſions, every ſpecious fiction. 
in ſhort;.. by which any moral truth may be conveyed 


into the mind under the ingenious and agrecable ſem- 
blance af aiming at nothing higher than mere amuſe- 
ment) are to attract the minds of youth, and gain their 
attention to uſeful inſtruction, the unanimous conſent 
of the wiſeſt inſtructors in all ages of the world, in 
the uſe of them, ſufficiently demonſtrates ? In a col- 
lection of eflays, which abounds. with moſt excellent 
fables and allegories, this ſubje& is thus diſcourſed of: 
&© There is nothing which we receive with ſo much re- 
juctance as advice. We look upon the man who gives 
it, as offering an affront to our underſtanding, - and 


treating us like children or ideots. We conſider the 
D d inſtruction 
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inſtruction as an implicit cenſure, and the zeal which 
any one ſhews for our good on ſuch an occaſion as a 
iece of preſumption or impertinence. The truth of 
It is, the perſon who pretends to adviſe, does in that 
particular exerciſe a ſuperiority over us, and can have 
no other reaſon for it, but that in comparing us with 
himſelf, he thinks us defective, either in our conduct 
or our underſtanding. For theſe reaſons, there is 
nothing ſo difficult as the art of making advice agree- 
able: And indeed all the writers, both ancient and 
modern, have diſtinguiſned themſelves among one 
another, according to the perfection at which they 
have arrived in this art. How many devices have 
been made uſe of, to render this bitter portion pala- 
table? Some convey their inſtructions to us in the beſt 
choſen words; others in the moſt harmonious num- 
bers, ſome in points of wit, and others in ſhort pro- 
verbs. But among all the different ways of giving 
counſel, I think the fineſt, and that which pleaſes the 
moſt univerſally is fable, in whatever ſhape it appears. 
Tf we conſider this way of inſtructing or giving ad- 
vice, it excels all others, becauſe it is the leaſt ſhock- 
ing, and the leaſt ſubject to thoſe exceptions which I 
have before-mentioned. This will appear to us, if we 
reflect in the firſt place, that upon the reading of a 
fable we are made to believe we adviſe ourſelves, We 
-peruſe the author for the ſake of the ſtory, and con- 
fider the precepts rather as our concluſions than his in- 
ſtructions. The moral inſinuates itſelf imperceptibly 
'we are taught by ſurprize, and become wiſer and bet - 
ter unawares. In ſhort, by this method, a man is fo 
far over-reached as to think he is directing himſelf, 
while he is — dictates of another, and con- 
ſequently is not ſenſible of that which is the moſt un- 
plating circumſtance in advice. In the next place, if 
we into human nature, we ſhall find that the 
mind is never ſo much pleaſed, as when ſhe exerts 
herſelf in any action that gives her an idea of her own 
x and abilities. This natural pride and am- 


bition of the ſoul is very much gratified in the reading 
2 of 
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of a fable: For in writings of this kind, the reader 

comes in for half of the performance; every thing ap- 

to him like a diſcovery of his own ; he is buſied 

all the while in applying characters and circumſtances, 

and is in this reſpect both a reader and a compoſer, 

It is no wonder therefore, that on ſuch occaſions, when 

the mind is thus pleaſed with itſelf, and amuſed with 

its own diſcovery, that it is highly delighted with the 

writing which is the occaſion of it. This oblique man- 
ner of giving advice is ſo inoffenſive, that if we look 

into ancient hiſtories, we find the wiſe men of old ve- 

ry often choſe to give counſel to their kings in fables: 

Fables were indeed the firſt pieces of wit that made 

their appearance in the world, and have been till 
highly valued, not only in times of the greateſt ſimpli- 

city, but among the polite ages of mankind, Jotham's 
fable of the trees 1s the oldeſt that is extant, and as 
beautiful as any that have been made ſince that time. 
Nathan's fable of the poor man and his lamb is like- 
wiſe more ancient than any that is extant, beſides the 
above mentioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to con- 
vey inſtruction to the ear of a king without offend- 
ing it, and to bring the man after God's own heart to 
a right ſenſe of his guilt and his duty. We find 15 
in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and if we look 
into the very beginnings of the commonwealth of 
Rome, we ſee a mutiny among the common people 
appeaſed by a fable of the belly and the limbs, which 
was indeed very proper to gain the attention of an in- 
cenſed rabble, at a time, when perhaps they would 
have torn to pieces any man who had preached the 
ſame doctrine to them in an open and direct manner. 
As fables took their birth in the very infancy of learn- 
ing, they never flouriſhed more than when learning 
was at its greateſt height. To juſtify this aſſertion, I 
ſhall put my readers in mind of Horace, the greateſt 


wit and critic in the Auguſtan age; and of Boileau, 


the moſt correct poet among the moderns ; not to 
mention La Fontaine, who by this way of writing, 
is come more into vogue than any other author of our 
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times. The fables I have here mentioned, are raiſed 
altogether upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of 
our own ſpecies mix*d among them, when the moral 
| hath ſo required. But beſides this kind of fable, there 
is another in which the actors are paſſions, virtues, 
vices, and other imaginary perſons of the like nature, 
Some of the ancient critics will have it, that the Iliad 
and Odyſſey of Homer are fables of this nature; and 
that the ſeveral names of Gods and heroes are nothing 
elſe but the affections of the mind in a viſible ſhape 
and character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in 
the firſt iliad repreſents anger, or the iraſcible part of 
human nature. That upon drawing his ſword againſt 
his ſuperior in a full aſſembly, Pallas is only a name 
for reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon that 
occaſion; and at firſt appearance touches him upon the 
head, that part of the man being looked upon as the 
ſeat of reaſon. And thus of the reſt of -the poem. 
As for the Odyſſey, I think it is plain that Horace 
conſidered it as one of theſe allegorical fables, by the 
moral which he has given us of ſeveral parts of it. 
The greateſt Italian wits have applied themſelves to 
the writing of this latter kind of fables : As Spencer's 
Fairy Queen is one continued ſeries of them from the 
beginning to the end of that admirable work. If we 
look into the fineſt proſe authors of antiquity, ſuch as 
Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall 
likewiſe find, that this was their favourite kind of 
fable. I ſhall only obſerve farther upon it, that the 
firſt of this ſort that made any conſiderable figure in 
the world, was that of Hercules meeting with plea- 
ſure and virtue; which was invented by Prodicus, 
who lived before Socrates, and in the firſt dawnings of 
philoſophy. He uſed to travel through Greece by vir- 
tue of this fable, which procured him a kind reception 
in all the market-towns, where he never failed telling 
it, as ſoon as he had gathered an audience about him.“ 
To theſe recommendations of fables, as one of the beſt 
means of inſinuating moral leſſons agreeably into the 
minds of all, the young more eſpecially, I * 
wy thing 
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thing to add ; but that the politeſt of writers, Horace 
himſelf, never pleaſes ſo much, or conveys his leſſon 
or reproof either more agreeably, qr more forcibly, 
than when he introduces a fable, tale or ſtory. And 
there is indeed no moral truth, even the moſt abſtra&, 
nor no moral counſel or reproof that may not be con- 
veyed in this elegant manner of inſtruction. Thoſe 
therefore who are concerned in the education of youth, 
ought to make themſelves acquainted with, all the beſt 
fables by which ancients or moderns have illuſtrated 
moral truths ; and to exerciſe their wit in contriving 
or inventing proper ones, that they may have always 
at hand ſome appoſite fable to confirm and ſet off any 
truth they would impreſs upon young minds, but 
chiefly for conveying their admonitions and reproofs 
in the leaſt provoking, and, conſequently, the moſt ſuc- 
cesful manner: A preceptor ſkilled in this art, would 
ſeldom or never be obliged to reprimand in the au- 
ſterer way ; and would be able to render all his leſfons 
equally pleaſing and inſtructive. f | 
And this leadsto obſerve, that teachers of youth muſt 
not truſt entirely to their grave and formal lectures, but 
take frequent opportunities of inſtructing their pupils by 


converſation, by entertaining them ſometimes with a 
fable, and ſometimes with a piece of real hiſtory ; by 


leading them to aſk queſtions, and by guiding them to 
the diſcovery of truth, in the Socratic way, by acting 
the midwife to their thoughts, as Socrates himſelf cal- 
led his manner of inſtructing, by a ſeries of queſtions 


iſſuing naturally one from another, till the truth to be 


confirmed ſhewed itſelf, as it were, of its own accord, 
to the perſon inſtructed, or rather till he was brought 
as it were to ſtart it himſelf, and then ſeize it as his own 
diſcovery. We are indeed at a great deal of pains to 
load the memories of youth; but very little is done to 
exerciſe their judgments or inventions: And yet it is 
by ſuitable exerciſes only, that judgment or invention, 
as well as memory, can be quickened or ſtrengthen- 
ed. Youth, whatever ſcience they are taught, ought 


to be inured to ſpeak out what they have learn- 
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ed, not by rote, in conſequence of ſervilely mandating 
what they have read, buteaſily and in their own words, 
from their judgments and not from their memories. 
They ought alſo to be practiſed in reſolving queſtions 
belonging to the ſcience they are — for the ſolu- 
tion of which they have already laid up ſufficient 
data: This ought univerſally to be the practice of ma- 
ſters in teaching all the ſciences, mathematics, natural 
hiloſophy, or morals and politics; in teaching the 
tter more particularly: For here it is of great mo— 
ment, that youth be early able to judge both quickly 
and ſolidly concerning right and wrong, juſt and un- 
Juſt : But to this perfection in the moral ſcience they can 
never attain by the help of general rules alone, without 
practice in pronouncing concerning characters and 
actions, and in determining particular caſes . In or- 
; ; der 

* "Tis worth while to copy here what is ſaid upon this important 
part of education, Spectator 337. 

If I had not been hindered by ſome extraordinary buſineſs, I 
ſhould have ſent you ſooner my farther thoughts upon education. 
You may pleaſe to remember, that in my laſt letter, I endeavoured 
to give the beſt reaſons that could be urged in favour of a private 
or public education. Upon the whole, it may perhaps be thought 
that I ſeemed rather inclined to the latter, tho' at the ſame time, 
I confeſſed that virtue, which ought to be our firſt and principal 
care, was more uſually acquired in the former. | 

I intend therefore in this letter to offer at methods, by which I 
conceive boys might be made to improve in virtue, as they advance 
in letters. I know that in moſt of our public ſchools, vice is puniſh- 
ed and diſcouraged, whenever it is found out; but this is far from 
being ſufficient, unleſs our youth are at the ſame time taught to 
form a right judgment of things, and to know what is properly 
virtue, 

To this end, whenever they read the lives and actions of ſuch 
men as have been famous in their generation, it ſhould not be thought 
enough to make them barely underſtand ſo many Greek or Latin 
Sentences, but they ſhould be asked their opinion of ſuch an action 
or ſaying, and obliged to give their reaſons why they take it to be 
good or bad. By tuis means they would inſenſibly arrive at pro- 

| per notions of courage, temperance, honour and juſtice. ' 
There muſt be great care taken, how the example of any parti- 
cular perſon is recommended to them in groſs ; inſtead of which 
they ought to be taught, wherein ſuch a man, tho' great in ſome 
reipects, was weak and faulty in others. For want of this Caution, 
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der to qualify maſters for all theſe methods of teach- 


ing; and more particularly, for inſtructing by familiar 
| | | converſation, 


4 boy is often ſo 9azled with the luſtre of a great character, that he 


confounds its beauty with its blemiſhes, and looks even upon the 
faulty part of it with an eye of admiration. I have often wondered 
how Alexander, who was naturally of a generous and mercifi 
diſpoſition, came to be guilty of ſo barbarous an action as that 
dragging the governor of a town after his chariot. - I know this is 
generally aſcribed to his paſſion for Homer ; but I lately met with a 
paſſage in Plutarch, which, if I am not very much miſtaken, Kill 
gives us à clearer light into the motives of this action. Plutarch 
tell; us, that Alexander in his youth had a maſter named Lyſima- 
chus, who, tho' he was a man deſtitute of all politeneſs, ingratiated 
himſelf both witk Philip and his pupil, and became the ſecond 
man at court, by calling the king Pe the Prince Achilles, and 
bimſelf Phanix. It is no wonder if Alexander having been thus 
uſed not only to admire, but to perſonate Achilles, ſhould think 
it glorious to imitate him in this piece of cruelty and extravagance, © 
To carry this thought yet further, I ſhall ſubmit it to your con- 
fideration, whether inſtead of a theme, or copy of verſes, which 
are the uſual exerciſes, as they are called in the ſchool phraſe, it 
would not be more proper that a boy ſhould be tasked once or 
twice a week to write down his opinion of ſuch perſons and things 
as occur to him in reading; that he ſhould deſcant upon the actions 
of Turnus and Eneas, thew wherein they excelled, ar were de- 
fective, cenſure or approve any. particular action, obſerve how it 
might have been carried to a greater degree of perfection, and how 
it exceeded or fell ſhort of another. He might at the ſame time 
mark what was moral in 2 and how far it agreed with 
the character of the perſon 1 ing. This exerciſe would ſoon + 
ſrengthen his judgment in what is blameable or praiſeworthy, and 
give him an early ſeaſoning of morality. Next to thoſe. examples 


Which may be met with in books, I very much approve Horace s 


way of ſetting before youth the infamous or honourable characters 
of their contemporaries. That poet tells us, this was the method 
his father made uſe of to incline him to any. particular virtue, or 
give him an averſion to any particular vice, &c. Xenophon's 
chools of equity, in his lie of Cyrus the great, are ſufficiently fay 


' mous : He tells us, that the Perſian children went to ſchool, and 


employed their time as diligently in learning the principles of juſtice 
and ſobriety, as the youih in other countries did to acquire the molt 

difficult arts and ſciences, &c. q 
The method which Apuleius tells us the Indian Gymnoſophiſts 
took to educate their diſciples is ſtill more curious and remarkable. 
His words are as follow : ©** When their dinner is ready, before it 
is ſerved up, the malters enquire of every particular ſcholar how he 
has employed his time ſince iun- riſing: Some of them anſwer, that 
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converſation, they ought to be cloſe ſtudiers of the So; 
cratic dialogues, that are preſerved to us by the diſ- 
ciples of that great maſter, from whom all the different 
families or ſects of ancient philoſophers Fange as all 
the different ſpecies or forms of poetry did from the 
firſt father of . Homer; thoſe particularly which 
Xenophon hath tranſmitted to us with his inimitable 
ſimplicity. No method certainly is ſo proper, whether 
for inſtruction in truth, or for refuting error, and diſ- 
entangling from prejudices and difficulties. It is not 
ſo properly inſtruction, as the art of leading to truth, 
and enabling one to inſtruct himſelf. Never was a 
hiloſopher or teacher ſo much followed and beloved: 
ever were leſſons ſo greedily attended to and ſought 
after as his; and never had any mere man more ſuc- 
ceſs in recommending and teaching virtue and true 


=o their differences and made them friends ; ſome that they 
ve been executing the orders of their parents ; and others, that 
they have either found out ſomething new by their own applica- 
tion, or learn'd it from the inſtruction of their fellows. if 
there happens to be any one among them, who cannot make it 
appear, that he bas employed the morning to advantage, he is im- 
mediately excluded from the company, and obliged to work while 
the reſt are at dinner. g 1 | 

It is not impoſſible, that from theſe ſeveral ways of producing 
virtue in the minds of boys, ſome general method might be invented. 
What I would endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth cannot be 
too ſoon taught the principles of virtue, ſeeing the firlt impreſſions 
which are made on the mind are always the ſtrongeſt, The Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray makes Telemachus ſay, that tho he was young 
in years, he was old in the art of knowing how to keep both his 
own and his friends ſecrets, cc. | 
There is hardly any virtue which a lad might not early learn by 

practice and example. © | 5 

In ſhort, nothing is more wanting to our public ſchools, than that 
the maſters of them ſhould uſe the ſame care in faſhioning the man- 
ners of their ſcholars, as in forming. their tongues to the learned 
langunges. Wherever the former is omitted, I cannot help agree- 
ing win Mr. Locke, That a man mult have a very ftrange value 
for words, hen preferring the langue ges of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to that which made them ſuch brave men, he can think it 


worth while to -hazard the innocence and virtue of his ſon for a 
little Greek and Latin. | r 


having been choſen as arbiters between two perſons, they have com- 
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knowledge than Socrates, as is plain from his hiſtory : 
And this 1s an irrefragable argument of the peculiar-ex- 
cellence of that method of inſtructing or reproving, 
which takes its name from him who was the firſt in- 
venter, or at leaſt made the greateſt uſe of it. And 
in all probability, one of the chief reaſons why ſchools 
and lectures ſo ſoon diſguſt youth in modern times, at 
all that bears the name of erudition or ſcholarſhip is, 
that maſters ſeldom or never deſcend from their auſtere 
magiſterial manner, into the familiar way of confe+ 
rence, but rather affect to baniſh from philoſophy, as 
too ſprightly and gay, all the arts of illuſtrating and 
ſweetening moral leſſons by fables, allegories, and other 
ſuch ingenious and agreeable embelliſhments, with 
which we find the beſt ancient ſages, Socrates in par- 
ticular, ever adorningand begaying, ſo to ſpeak, their 
lectures. But we need not inſiſt longer upon explain» 
ing or recommending inſtruction in the Socratic way: 
Its nature and excellence can only: be underſtood by ex- 
amples; and a little acquaintance with the authors above 
mentioned, will ſoon ſatisfy every thinking perſon, 
that tho? it be an art that cannot eaſily be acquired, yet 
ſome degree of dexterity in it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
qualify for the knack of rendering teaching agreeable : 
And that without having frequent recourſe to it, *tis 
hardly poſſible to improve the invention or imagina - 
tion of youth, . 
Before I leave this article, in which teaching youth 
from hiſtory hath been ſo earneſtly urged, it is proper 
to take notice, That hiſtory will afford the propereit 
occaſions of explaining to young people ancient cuſtoms 
and rites, civil, political or religious, and conſequently, 
all that is commonly called antiquity ; and of pointing 
out to them, in good prints, at leaſt, all the remains of 
ancient ſculpture or painting, that preſerve repreſen- 
tations of them to us: Tis in hiſtorical leſſons, as 
uſages of theſe kinds happen to be mentioned in hi- 
ſtory, that coins, pictures, ſtatues, bas-reliefs, &c. 
properly have their place; the chief uſe of them be- 
ing, either to confirm hiſtory, or to give us clear repre- 
1 ſentations 
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ſentations of cuſtoms that can hardly be fully underſtood 
from mere verbal deſcriptions z and to ſhew, at the ſame 
time, the progreſs and decline of theſe very ingenious 
and uſeful arts themſelves, Nothing can be more dry 
than a courſe of lectures upon antiquities, without ſuch 
monuments before the teachers and ſcholars : And 
a regular courſe of antiquities, even with fuch prope 
helps, cannot be ſo entertaining, or be ſo well retained, 
as when cuſtoms and manners are taken notice of, juſt 
as they occur in hiſtory, and are then explained from 
the coins or other — — which exhibit them to 
our Thus things or mix as th ht; 
and hams ſerves — the ſame time to divenGfy and 
to enlighten the other. 

It is the fame, ina great meaſure, likewiſe with reſpect 
to rhetoric. Tis by pointing out to youth the beauty 
of ſentiments and of expreſſions, and of order and ar- 

ment in the charming ſpeeches that we meet with 
in ancient hiſtorians, and by inuring them to tranſlate, 
imitate, and repeat them, that the art of ſpeaking, and 
a juſt notion of oratory is beſt taught: And by fre- 


quent leſſoning and practice of this kind, they will 


oon be prepared for examining, or tracing to their 
ſoundations in human nature, and in order and har- 
mony, all the rules and precepts of oratory: All the 
rules concerning ſtating: and anfoldmg the truth or 


fact to be confirmed, and concerning proving and eſta- 


bliſhing it, or concerning refuting the contrary opini- 
ons and ſuppoſitions, and amplifying and enlarging 
the point to be proved and enforced, and working 


up and intereſting the paſſions of the hearers in favour. 


of what we would recommend to them or perſuade 


them of. Rules are beſt underſtood, when examples 
that confirm them and point out their fitneſs or neceſ- 


ſity, naturally lead one, as it were by the hand, to take 
notice of them. One who is perfuaded and moved by 
a ſpeech, and heartily admires its force and beauty, 
will with pleaſure enter into a critical examination of 
its excellencies; and willingly lay up in his mind the 


rules 
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rules of rhetoric ſuch an example of eloquence plainly 

ſuggeſts. But to teach rules abſtractly, or without ex- 
amp les, and before the agreeable effects the obſervance 
of them tends to produce, which are in- reality their 
reaſon or foundation, have been felt, is exceeding pre- 
poſter ous. It is here as it is in natural philoſophy, af- 
ter we are well acquainted with cauſes, having been 
led to them by their effects, we may compute what 
their influences or effects would be in given circum- 
ſtances, or how they ſhould be applied, and hom they 
would operate: But we muſt begin with effects, and 
learn cauſes and rules or general laws from particular 
ſpecimens or examples of them, i. e. in ſhort, we muſt 
firſt be very well acquainted with effects before we can 
underſtand cauſes, or their applications, and draw any 
concluſions from them. The caſe is the ſame both in 
natural philoſophy and rhetoricx. For: what are ge- 


neral rules of rhetorick, but rules collected from et- 


fects, for gaining certain effects upon the mind. But 
it is by means of ſpecimens only that rules can be ſhewn 


to be fit means for accompliſhing ſuch or ſuch ends 


nor could they ever have been known to have been fit 
rules, were not certain effects reſolvable into them: In 
other words, tis only by analyzing effects into them, 
that they can be demonſtrated to be good or true rules, 
in much the ſame manner as it is by redueing effects in 
nature into a cauſe or law: that accounts for them, by 
which alone certain other phænomena can be accounted 
for, that we can only collect with any certaĩnty the gene- 
ral laws of nature, whether for the explication of natu- 
ral appearances, or for the direction of mechanical arts. 

Another reaſon for making hiſtory, and the truths 
it affords, proper occaſions of explaining and confirm- 
ing a principal branch of education is, that as ſuch 
reading will take in the progreſs of all arts and ſci- 
ences, and give opportunity of diſcourſing of their 
riſe, improvement, and uſes, it muſt prove a” very 
proper means of trying different genius's, and exciting 
them to diſcloſe and ſhew themſelves, The — 
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will by this means have an opportunity of obſervin 
what kind of obſervations, or what kind of arts, * 
ſtrike ſome, and what others. For the natural biaſſes of 
minds towards particular ſtudies and purſuits, want 
but invitations to bring them forth, and make them 
declare themſelves, and cannot appear *till they are 
operly tried. While education proceeds in one 
— uniform rout, it is impoſſible to diſcover diffe- 
rent talents or turns of pupils; tho”, in all probability, 
each mind hath a particular one; becauſe as affections 
fo genius never puts itſelf forth, till its proper objects 
call upon it. There is a book written by Juan Huartes, 
a Spaniſh phyſician, entitled, Examen dt ingenios, where- 
in he lays it down as one of his firſt poſitions, that 
nothing but nature can qualify a man for learning; 
and that without a proper temperament for the parti- 
cular art or ſcience which he — his utmoſt pains 
and application, aſſiſted by the ableſt maſters, will be 
to no purpoſe. He illuſtrates this by the example of 
Tully's ſon Marcus. Cicero, in order to accompliſh his 
fon in that ſort of learning which he deſigned him for, 
ſent him to Athens, the moſt celebrated academy at 
that time in the world, and where a vaſt concourſe, 
out of the moſt polite nations, could not but fur- 
niſh the young gentleman with a multitude of great 
ples, and accidents that might have inſenſibly in- 
ſtructed him in his deſigned ſtudies: He placed him 
under the care of Cratippus, who was one of the 
greateſt philoſophers of the age, and he himſelf com- 
poſed books on purpoſe for his uſe. But notwith- 
ling all this care, hiſtory gives us no great charac- 
ter of Marcus; nature (who it ſeems was even with 
the ſon for her prodigality to the father) rendered him 
incapable of improving, by all the rules of eloquence, 
the precepts of philoſophy, his own endeavours, and 


the moſt refined converſation in Athens, This author 
therefore propoſes, that there ſhould be certain triers 
or examiners appointed by the ſtate to inſpect the ge- 
nius of every particular boy, and to allot him the part 


that 
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that is moſt ſuitable to his natural talents. To confirm 
this, he adds, that Plato, in one of his dialogues, tells 
us, that Socrates, who was the ſon of a midwife, uſed 
to ſay, that as his mother, thoꝰ ſhe was very ſkilful in 
her profeſſion, could not deliver a woman, unleſs ſhe 
was firſt with child, ſo neither could he himſelf raiſe 
knowledge out of a mind, where nature had not 
planted it, Accordingly, the method the philoſopher 
took of inſtructing his ſcholars by ſeveral interrogations 
or queſtions, was only helping the birth, and bring- 
ing their own thoughts to light. The Spaniſh doctor 
abovementioned, as his ſpeculations grow more'refined, 
aſſerts, that every kind of temperament has a particular 
ſcience correſponding to it, and in which alone it can 
be truly excellent. As to thoſe genius's, which may 
ſeem to have an equal aptitude for ſeveral things, he 
regards them as ſo many unfiniſhed pieces of nature, 
wrought off in haſte. An excellent writer of our own, 
after quoting theſe remarks from the Spaniard, adds 
the following reflexions. There are indeed but very 
few to whom nature has been ſo unkind, that they 
are not capable of ſhining in ſome ſcience or other. 
There is a certain bent towards knowledge in every 
mind, which may be ſtrengthened 'and improved by 

roper application. The ſtory of Clayius is very well 
— He was entered in a college of Jeſuits, and 
after having been tried at ſeveral parts of learning, was 
upon the point of being diſmiſſed as an hopeleſs'block- 
head, till one of the fathers took it into his head to 
make an eſſay of his parts in try, which, it 
ſeems, hit his genius ſo luckily, that he afterwards be- 
came one of the greateſt mathematicians of the age. 
It is commonly thought, that the ſagacity of theſe fa- 
thers in diſcovering the talents of a young ſtudent, 
has not a little contributed to the figure which their 
order has made in the world. Ho different, conti- 
nues the ſame author, from this manner of education, 


1s that which prevails in our own country? Where 


* 


nothing is more uſual than to ſee forty or fifty boys 
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of ſeveral ages, tempers and inclinations, ranged to- 


gether in the ſame claſs, employed upon the ſame au- 
thors, and enjoined the ſame taſks? Whatever their 


natural genius may be, they are all to be made poets, 
hiſtorians, and orators alike, They are all obliged to 
have the ſame capacity; to bring in the ſame tale of 
verſe, and to furniſh out the ſame portion of proſe, 
Every boy is bound to have as good a memory as the 
captain of the form. To be brief, inſtead of adapting 
ſtudies to the particular genius of a youth, we expect 
from the young man, that he ſhould adapt his genius 
to his ſtudies. This I muſt confeſs, is not ſo much 
to be imputed to the inſtructor, as to the parent, who 
will never be brought to believe, that his ſon is not ca- 
pable of performing as much as his neighbour's, and 
that he may not make him whatever he has a mind 
to.” After which this author adds: If the preſent 
age is more laudable than thoſe which have gone be- 
fore us in any ſingle particular, it is in that generous 
care which ſeveral well diſpoſed perſons have taken in 
the education of poor children; and as in theſe charity 
ſchools, there is no place left for the overweaning 
fondneſs of a parent, the directors of them would make 
them beneficial to the public, if they conſidered the 

recept which I have been thus long inculcating, 
FT hey might eaſily, by well-examining the. parts of 


thoſe under their inſpection, make a juſt diſtribution of 


them into proper claſſes and diviſions, and allot to 
them this or that particular ſtudy, as their genius qua- 
lifies them for profeſſions, trades, handicrafts, or ſer- 
vice by ſea and land.” 

Education in our ſchools js too narrow and confined, 
and therefore not at all calculated for this very im- 


rtant purpoſe to ſociety ; early to diſcover dif- 


erent genius's, in order to give to each betimes its 
proper improvements. All with us are educated. in 
the ſame manner; a few claſſics is all they ſee or hear 
of, except it be a little of arithmetic and a little dancing: 
How there fore can maſters diſcern diffi turns and 
. F abilities 
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abilities of youth? What is done to draw out each par- 
ticular genius and make it ſhew and exert itſelf? Let at a 
very ſmall coſt to the public, this very momentous end 
might be gained, by furniſhingour ſchools, as the I»fitz- 
to at Bologna is, by the care and direction of the Count 
Marſigli, and originally at his private expence. There 
are in that academy ſchools or apartments for all the 
ſciences, properly adorned or rather fitly furniſhed. 
The chamber of painting and ſculpture is repleniſh- 
ed with antique buſts and ſtatues, ſome good pictures, 
and many very good drawings and prints; the me- 
chanical chamber, with models of engines of various 
ſorts ; the chamber of mathematics and fortification, 
with maps and models of fortified towns, and with 
the more neceſſary pieces of artillery and inſtruments 
of war; the aſtronomical ſchool with teleſcopes, globes, 
quadrants, and other proper utenſils for obſerving the 
heavenly bodies : And there is a large gallery furniſh- 
ed with minerals, metals, foſſils, plants, flowers, and 
other natural cunoſities, ſo elegantly and properly diſ- 
poſed, that by viſiting this apartment now and then 
with attention, one can hardly fail of becoming pretty 
well acquainted, in a little time with natural hiſtory : 
There are maſters for the learned languages; and 
lectures are given upon drawing, fortification, all the 
parts of mathematics, and upon mechanics and the 
other ſciences, at ſuch regular well diſtributed hours, 
that all the ſtudents may attend them, without ne- 
glecting their language leſſons. Now, in ſchools or 
colleges thus furniſhed, there would be proper means 
for employing geniuſes, and alluring them to appear 


and exert themſelves: But even where that is not, or 
cannot be done, reading hiſtory with youth in ſuch a 


manner as to take every proper occaſion to diſcourſe 
of every ſcience and art, its end, ule, origin, progreſs, 
and improvement, would in a great meaſure ſerve this 
momentous purpoſe of ſchools and education, viz. find- 
ing out early the natural bent, genius, and talents of 


youth, in order to cultivate and improve them to the 


beſt 
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beſt advantage, and avoid forcing nature, as muſt hap- 
pen when education is carried on in the ſame beaten 
uniform train, without any proper attempts to diſ. 
cern natural geniuſes, or to ſuit education to them. 
And in truth, the ſame methods which are neceſſary to 
gain this end, are of admirable uſe to enlarge and 
every mind: It is true, one in order to be uſeful in 
life, ought to apply himſelf to one ſtudy, buſineſs or 
iofeſſion chiefly, and to chooſe that for which nature 
as beſt diſpoſed and qualified him: But before one 
betakes himſelf to any of the more liberal profeſſions 
for life, it is very fit that he ſhould have had a very 
large view of men and things, and have, for that effect, 
been aſſiſted in looking with intelligence into many arts 
and ſciences : So much ought one to know of all, in 
order to ſucceed in any one well, as is neceſſary to give 
him a view of the ſtrict union, connexion, and depen- 
dance of all the ſciences, and enable him to diſcern what 
helps and aſſiſtances any one of them may, or rather muſt 
derive from the reſt. And indeed there is no other re- 
medy or antidote againſt the narrowneſs, ſtiffneſs, and 
pedantry which are ſo often complained of by men of 
large and liberal minds, as accompanying, more ot 
leſs, all the learned profeſſions ; but this more enlarged 
inſtitution in the public ſchools, or under private tu- 
tors, we are now recommending. We have already 
had occaſion to obſerve the good effects of it amongſt 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. And may we not 
appeal to experience, and aſk what it is that forms or 
produces the truly liberal ſcholar, the man of thorough 
good taſte and equal politeneſs, the large, open-minded, 
eaſy, as well as knowing and learned gentleman, no 
leſs fit for public buſineſs than for private company, 
equally uſeful and entertaining and agreeable wherever 
he is, or about whatever he is employed. What elſe 


is it but extenſive large views, deep inſight into men, 


comprehenſive knowledge of the world, and ſuch an 
acquaintance with all human affairs and arts, as pre- 
ſeryes him on every occaſion from embaraſſment, be- 
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mg ſufficient, at leaſt, to direct him into the proper 
train of informing himſelf more fully concerning what- 
ever occurs. And to what elſe can this perfection be 
ewing; or how elic can it be brought about, but by 
an education which ſeads one in a natural proper or- 
der through all human affairs; and inſtead of confining 
him to one narrow ſpot, teaches him to extend and 
widen his views, and gather in acquaintance with eve- 
ry part of nature, by looking with attention into the 
methods of carrying on every ſtudy or ſcience, and 
into its chief diſcoveries and improvements. This 
may at firſt ſight appear cutting out a taſł for educa- 
tion that is more than enough for human life. But 
every ſeeming difficulty, every objection againſt the 
manner of education which hath been inculcated in this 
chapter, will immediately evaniſh, if one will but con- 
ſider that there are but two ſubjects of human enquiry 
or real knowledge; the laws or order of the material 
world, and human nature, which two have a very 
near, a very intimate connexion: And all therefore 
that is required to render education full and complete, 
is to divide the time of youth between theſe two; 
every other ſtudy beſides, as we ſhall ſee more fully af- 
terwards, comes properly under the notion of lan- 
guages, or arts'of 'exprefling or communicating know- 
ledge, Now, if youth went from ſchools or tutors 
well acquainted with theſe two ſciences, what ſtudy, 
what profeſſion or buſineſs would they not be at leaft 
well prepared to purſue by themſelves, in a manner 
that could not fail of ſucceſs? But on the other hand, 
while they are ignorant of theſe ſciences, however full 
their heads may be crammed with words and terms of 
art, what are they fit to do, or apply to of any uſe 
to mankind, of any relation to ſociety or real life? 
Suppoſe them maſters of ſeveral grammars, capable of 


conttruing readily ſeveral books of different languages, 


and of giving Engliſh words or phraſes for every word 
or phraſe in the abſtruſeſt Latin or Greek authors, yet 
if they have no notion of natural philoſophy, no no- 
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tion of the method of cultivating that ſcience, and of 
the uſes that have and may be made of it for the ex- 
tention and enlargement of human power, and are ut- 
ter ſtrangers to moral philoſophy, to human nature, 
and human rights and duties, for what ſervice to ſo- 
ciety are they prepared ; what ſcience are they capable 
by themſelves to purſue z into the elements or firſt 
principles of what profeſſion are they yet initiated; or 
can they as yet be ſaid to have only ſa much as a to- 
lerable notion of any of the enquiries which beſt be- 
fit and moſt concern mankind ; any idea of what is 
moſt worth our knowing, or moſt worth our purſu- 
ing? In fine, what authors in any language really 
worthy of our ſtudy are they qualified to enter into 
and underſtand ? For books abſolutely remote from 
theſe ſubjects, what are they at beſt but innocent a» 
muſements? And to underſtand books which have 
any relation to the order of nature, or to human af. 
fairs, more inſtruction ſurely is neceſſary than merely 
inſtruction in words or grammars ? It was undoubted- 
owing to the large and rational education of the 
Greeks in their better days, that their great men made 
ſo ſhining a figure in various capacities and ſituations, 
and that in the very beginning of what is called man- 
hood: It could have been owing to nothing elſe ; and 
to this alone do hiſtorians aſcribe it, And indeed 
what advantages the exerciſes youth had for opening, 
enlarging, and ſtrengthening their minds betimes with 
extenſive knowledge, not only by means of their 
ſchools, in which all the arts and . were taught 
them, and words were far from being their only em- 
playment, but in another way, quite unknown in mo- 
dern times, is well worth our obſervation. Plutarch 
divides the life of ſtateſmen into three ages. In the 
firſt he would have them learn the principles of mo- 
rality and government; in the ſecond reduce them 
B in the actual ſervice of their country; and 

e third inſtruct others. He applies, on this oc- 


caſion, the cuſtom uſed in Rome, where the n 
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bent the firſt ten years in learning their office, and 
this was a kind of novicate; the next ten years they 
employed in the exerciſe of their functions; and the 
laſt ten in inſtructing the young novices in them. 
Now this is not fo much a deſcription of the duty of 
good citizens, or men ——— of — their country 
rey a „as it is a real 
od true account of Owe ops ich the ancient 
Greeks divided their lives in the beſt times of that 
renowned country. For thus did Ariſtides and other 
men in and about his time lay themſelves out. 
Ariſtides, ſays Plutarch, was not always in office, but 
was always uſeful to his country, For his houſe was a 
public ſchool of virtue, wiſdom and policy, It was 
open. to all young Athenians who were lovers of vir- 
tue, and'theſe uſed to conſult him as an oracle. He 
gave them the kindeſt reception, heard them with pa- 
tience, inſtructed them with familiarity, and endea- 
voured, above all things, to animate their courage 
and inſpire them with confidence, It is obſerved par- 
ticularly, that Cimon, afterwards ſo famous, was 
obliged to him for this important ſervice. This was 
alſo the practice at Rome in the beſt days of that re- 
public, as hath been already remarked in the ſhort ac- 
count we have given, from a very good author, of Ci- 
education, And who wi "not own, that it 
to a ſtate, if thoſe who 
every kind, would take plea 
make Nr ruct 
— youths as are remarkable for the of 
their parts and of diſpoſition? They would 
thereby have an opportunity of ſerving their country 
even after their death, and of perpetuaung in it, in 
the perſon of their pupils, a and inclination for- 
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CHAP. v. 


Of inſtruſtion in poetry and her Iſter A, painting, 
ſculpture, muſic and architecture; and the place which 
theſe arts of deſign ought to have in liberal education, 
in order to form elegant taſte, which is one of the beſt 


preſervatives againſt luxury, being os th, aſſiſtant to, 
and corroboraliue of virtue. 


HE more ordinary courſe of education hath 
obliged us to take a great deal of pains to prove 
a very plain truth, . That ſcience, or real know- 
ledge, and not mere words, ought to be its principal 
object and ſcope.” And we have ſufficiently ſhewn 
what we mean by the ſcience or real knowledge which 
qualifies for uſefulneſs, whether to one's ſelf, or to ſo- 
ciety. The ſcience of nature, which at once teaches 
men how they may employ material things for their 
benefit and advantage, and unfolds to them the cha- 
rafter of the ſupreme creator and governor of all 
things, in conformity to whoſe will our dignity and 
happineſs muſt conſiſt: And ſuch a clear and full 
knowledge of human rights and duties, as that we 
may be able, in every ene of life, however 
complicated, eaſily to diſcern what virtue and public 
good, and by conſequence, the laws of our Maker 
for our conduct, ive at our hands, and oblige us 
to do, if we would act a truly worthy and right part, 
and approve ourſelves to him who is perfect rectitude. 
The great art of education therefore lies ia contrivin 
and employing proper methods for engaging the 7668 
early in the jove of theſe ſtudies, and for early inſtil- 
ling the more important truths belonging to theſe ſci- 
ences into their minds, and impreſſing them deeply 
upon them. I may perhaps be thought to have taken 
: language 
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language in a very uncommon ſenſe in the former 


chapter, when I hinted, that all that can belong to 


education may be reduced to theſe two general heads, 
ſcience and languages. But that I have uſed language 
in its juſteſt, as well as moſt comprehenſive meaning, 
will be obvious to every one who but reflects, that 
there can be but two objects of human enquiry z 
truths themſelves, i. e. real connexions in nature or 
facts, and the various manners of making truths un- 
derſtood and felt. Under ſcience then we compre- 


hend all truths or facts relating to the natural world, 


or to human nature, which can be diſcovered by ex- 
perience or inferred from experiments, and by com- 
paring properties known by experience one with an- 
other. So that we may divide ſcience into natural and 
moral, and both into experimental and abſtract; ex- 


perimental which infers facts and rules from experi- 


ences; abſtract, which ſnews what rties may, 


muſt, or cannot co-exiſt, Beſides theſe, there plainly 


remains no other ſubject of enquiry. to us, but the 
different methods of expreſſing, embelliſhing, or en- 


forcing and recommending truths diſcovered by either 


theſe ways in either kind: And ſuch methods we call 


in one word languages; under this idea, the didactic 


ſtile, oratory, poetry, and likewiſe all the arts of de- 


ſign, ſtatuary, ſculpture, painting, plainly fall. And 


cherefore, if right education ought to teach and inſtruct 


firſt of all, or chiefly in truths, but next in the various 


methods or arts of expreſſing or conyeying truths 


into the mind, no ſooner is a pupil led into the diſ- 
covery of any truth, than he dught to be employed in 
comparing and examining ſeveral different ways, by 
which it may be unfolded, explained, cleared up, 
proved, adorned, heautified, or enforced, and recom- 


mended by oratory, poetry, or painting. For to ap- 


"ply this general obſervation to painting, which at firſt 
fight appears, and is commonly reckoned ſo remote 
from philoſophy, nothing is more evident, than that 
pictures, which neither convey into the mind ideas of 
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material laws, and their effects and appearances, nor 
moral truths, i. e. moral ſentiments and correſponding 
affections, have no meaning at all 3 they convey no- 
thing, becauſe there is nothing elſe ts — 
conveyed. But on the other hand, ſuch 
_ - theſe ends, — for chat 
nguage, the correctneſs, ſtrength, purity — beau 
of which it muſt be well worth while to le 
as a language, eſpecially, ſince fuch a language is, as 
far as it can go, an univerſal one, the ſigns it uſes be- 
ing univerſal ſigns of nature's eſtabliſhment, the mean- 
ings of which never vary, but remain in all countries, 
and always the ſame. 

The chief and moſt early care in education ought to 
be, to form good habits or diſpoſitions in young minds: 
For unleſs the mind be, by previous — — pan 
from vice, and 17, oe and well-diſpoſed, 
ſtruction inſtead o hg ſucceſs, will be quite "Joſt 
or thrown away upon it. And in this part of educa- 
tion, the principal thing to be aimed at is, to fax or 
ſettle early in young minds the conſiderative temper, 
or the habit of comparin = . before 2 
chooſe or act: Indeed patience of thi — of 
the deliberative habit is r the chief and dif- 
ficult point is gained, whether with reſpect to advance- 
ment in ſcience, or with regard to right practice in 
life. For he who can once ſettle and fix himſelf to 
think, will find no leſſon very difficult; far leſs will 
he find the moſt important leſſons ſuch, thoſe, to wit, 
which relate to duty or right oonduct. It will be very 
eaſy to lead young minds to juſt and clear ions 
of the rules of life, and thus to furniſh them with a 
meaſure or ſtandard to judge by, if we can but once 
rivet in their breaſts the love of inſtruction, and an at- 
tentive thinking habit. *Tis certainly pleaſure. and 
pain that move us: Nothing can be the object of 
averſion and diſlike but pain; or on the other hand, 
the object of affection or deſire bug pleaſure, - Plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, of dann es, of — of {elf- 


approbation, 
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tion, and their apo endl of them but 
ſo many different ſorts of pleaſures and pains. Let 
metaphyſicians ſubtilize and wrangle as long as they 
will, this muſt be true, and be no more than an iden». 
tical propoſition, That what is pleaſing is pleaſing, and 
that pleaſure alone can be pleaſant. But it is reaſon's 
buſineſs to compute and ballance pleaſures and pains 
of all kinds, the more remote as well as thoſe that are 
nearer 4 and thoſe that are likely to follow as well as 
the abſolutely certain: And then is reaſon well-edu- 
cated, or formed into a really uſeful, becauſe into a 
governing principle, when the mind hath acquired 
the habit of deliberating and computing before it 
chooſes z and is qualified for computing readily as well 
as truly; which habit or temper can only be attained 
by inuring the mind betimes to think and reaſon be- 
fore it acts, i, e. to compare, weigh, and ballance plea- 
ſures and pains in fair and accurate ſcales, before it de- 
termines and gives the preference. It is by this tem- 
per that one becomes maſter of himſelf, and able to 
reſiſt all the moſt inviting ſpecious promiſes and ſolli- 
citations of objects, till their pretenſions haye been 
hly tried and canvaſſed, This diſpoſition is 
what is properly called virtue or ſtrength of mind ; 
Without it one muſt be feeble and unſteady, unable 
to act firmly and regularly a reaſonable or becoming 
part in life: Nay, he muſt be the ſport of contra» 
dictory paſſions and appetites. It is by it alone that 
one can attain to that harmony and conſiſtency of af- 
fections and manners which create peace within, and 
command traſt, love and reverence from all around, 
even from the moſt diſſolute and vitious : For human 
nature can never be ſo depraved as to be rendered 
quite inſenſible to the beauty and authority of wiſe 
and good conduct. * 1 
This temper makes one truly free: It gives us the 
trueſt, the moſt ſatis factory and durable power, domi- 
nion or independency. Now, in forming this habit 
of acting with judgment, * in furniſhing the 2 
| e 4 | 
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of youth for judging well, there are two things chiefty 
to be taken care of. One is to inure youth to reaſon 
and compute from experience only, that is, from facts 
aſcertained by obſervation, and not from abſtract ima- 
ginary theories and hypotheſes. The other is, to in- 
ure them to employ their reaſon chiefly about thoſe 
objects and connexions in nature, which have the near- 
eſt relation to human life and happineſs. In order to 
both which, it is manifeſt, that they ought to be early 
taught to take a juſt view of human nature, and to 
conſider man as he really is, neither as a merely ſenſi- 
tive being, nor as a merely intellectual or moral one, 
but as a compound of moral and ſenſitive powers and 
affections- For in the human compoſition, thoſe two 
different ſorts of powers and affections are ſo intimate- 
ly blended, that it is impoſſible to avoid errors concern- 
ing man's duties or intereſts, if any one claſs of them 
be conſidered ſeparately and independently of the other. 
Concluſions deduced from moral powers and affecti- 
ons conſidered apart from ſenſitive ones, cannot make 
human morality, if man really be a ſenſitive as well 
as a moral being, i. e. a being inveſted with certain 
moral powers and affections mingled with ſenſitive 
ones, both of which are intimately related to and con- 
nected with the laws of the ſenſible world. An exact 
theory of human morals can only be formed from a 
full and accurate review of the various natural prin- 
ciples, or natural powers and diſpoſitions of mankind, 
as theſe ſtand related to one another, and to. ſurround- 
ing objects, | 

It were eaſy to point out ſeveral abſurdities or 
miſtakes, which take their riſe from dividing thoſe 
conſtituent parts of our frame from one another, that 
are really inſeparable in- the nature of things. I ſhall 
only mention one here, that there will be more occa- 
ſion for attending to in the ſubſequent part of this 
chapter than any other : Hence, I think, it is, that 
ſome moraliſts have railed in ſuch a vague, undeter- 
mined manner againſt luxury, as if all ſenſible pagers 
0 . oug 
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pught to be deſpiſed by good and wiſe men, and there- 
fore baniſhed human ſociety, but thoſe that are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to our ſubſiſtance. In the more gene- 
ral, confuſed way of declaiming againſt luxury; all 


the pleaſures of imagination, and all the ornamental 


arts, are damn'd as abſolutely ſuperfluous, nay, as in- 
conſiſtent with reaſon and virtue. Cleanlineſs, not to 
ſay elegance, is condemned and interdicted, as if na- 
ture had given man eyes, ears, and other ſenſes, with 
a natural taſte of proportion, beauty, order and har- 
mony in material objects, to no purpoſe. One happy 
conſequence of inuring youth to reaſon from experi- 
ence alone; and to employ their reaſon firſt and chiefly 
about thoſe things that have the neareſt relation to life, 
and with which therefore it is our intereſt to be early 
acquainted, would be, that the natural deſire of know- 
ledge, which is implanted in us on purpoſe to compel | 
us to ſeek after that ſcience, which is as neceſſary to 
ide our conduct in life, as light is to ſhew us our 
road, would not be miſled into a way of gratifying it- 
ſelf by enquiries quite remote from the practice and 
buſineſs of the world, or that have no relation to hu- 
man affairs and duties, as it too often is: For I am 
apt to imagine, that more are ignorant of life, and 
quite ſtrangers to the world, and the affairs of human 
ſociety, in conſequence of employing their minds about 
objects that have little or no concern with men and 
things, than through mere ſtupidity or want of capa- 
city. It is falſe learning that is the moſt dangerous 
enemy to the true, or that molt effectually ſupplants it. 
Nothing therefore is of greater importance in educa- 
tion than to render youch betimes capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing uſeful enquiry from thoſe that ought only to 
have the place of amuſements, like a game at cheſs or 
piquet. And for that reaſon, it would be of more con- 
ſequence to exerciſe young people in often reviewing 
with attention a well-calculated table of arts and ſci- 
ences, in reſpect of their different values or degrees of 
utility, than any other categories or n of 
ideas 


* 
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ideas whatſoever, that are called logic in the ſchools; 
tho? ſuch likewiſe may have their uſe, _ 

But having ſufficiently diſcourſed of inſtruction in 
ſcience, teaching of words being generally well enough 
underſtood, and the fault with regard to that matter 
Iying chiefly in this, that Latin and Greek words en- 
groſs too much of the care of maſters, to the excluſion, 
for too long a time, of real knowledge; I now pro- 
ceed to conſider inſtruction in what we have called 
above languages, viz. the arts of expreſſing, explain- 
ing, proving, embelliſhing or enforcing truths, The 


didactic ſtile onght to be clear, perſpicuous and full, 


diffuſe, or duly diverſified, i. e. teachers, or thoſe 
who write upon any ſcience, in order to lead, as it 
were, by the hand, the raw and unexperienced gradu» 
ally from truth to truth, till having opened their 
minds, and ſtrengthened their reaſon and judgment, 
they are able to underſtand a conciſer manner of in- 
ſtruction, ſhould deliver their ſentiments in the neat- 
eſt and plaineſt manner, and endeavour to ſet what 
they would eſtabliſh and inculcate in a great variety of 
lights, all concurring at once to illuſtrate or ſet off to 
advantage, and to confiim the points in queſtion, and 
above all, they ought to ſtudy the method and 
order of beginning and proceeding by proper ſteps 
from the more ſimple to the more complex, and 
from the firſt and moſt obvious principles to thoſe that 
lie next to them, or follow moſt immediately from 
them, which' will be beſt learned by familiarity with 
the ancient geometricians : This didactic art will be 
learned of courſe by ſcholars at the ſame time that 
knowledge itſelf is conveyed to them in that way, if 
their maſlers excel in it; and yet more eſpecially, if 
youth, after they fully underſtand any truths, are not 
only accuſtomed to ſpeak or expreſs them, but employ- 
ed in teaching them to others but juſt beginning to 
learn: The art of teaching or ſpeaking clcarly, and 


of laying open and explaining known truths to others, 


by a regular progrels, 1. e. ſtep by ſtep, like all other 
| | 7 habits, 
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habits, can only be acquired by practice: And no- 
thing will be found more . than to 

actiſe them in inſtructing others in what they have 
— — 
i „ as wi experi impoſe a more 
e taſk upon ſcholars: It is a bay eos way 
of rewarding their ſucceſs ; a proper way of honour- 
ing and diflinguiſhing them, that will wonderfully 
flatter a very laudable vanity or ambition, Maſters 
cannot enough ſtudy = — Eng it is 
only in 10n to their ability in it, they can 
== 22 however feighted they — be 
with knowledge: And indeed, as eaſy an art as it 
may appear to thoſe who never tried it, the ——— 
teacher will, however, be daily finding new difficulties 
in it, ſo various are the turns and caſts of human 
minds, and ſo imperfect, deficient, or equivocal and 
ambiguous are many phraſes, names or words, in the 
beſt, the moſt improved and refined 
But there is an eloquence of another kind that ought 
not to be neglected in the formation of youth, and 
that would ſoon be attained by them, were but this 
one rule obſerved in education, viz. to inure ſtudents, 
after they have been led to the knowledge of any truth 
in the didactic — — out = — methods 
of expreſſing it ſtrong conciſely, or of giving 4 
— and emphatical view of it in few wage 
This laſt would be teaching them the in which 
men ought to ſpeak to men about the ſame points or 
truths, which can only be conveyed into the raw un- 
formed, in a more ſlow and tedious manner. After 
young people underſtand any truth, it would neither 
be unpleaſant nor unprofitable, but on the contrary, a 
very pleaſing and uſeful exerciſe, to ſhew them in what 
different manners or lights different authors have repre- 
ſented it, each according to his own genius, or in or- 
der to adapt it to ſome particular caſt of underſtand- 
ing; and then to make them try to find out other 
ways of expreſſing the ſame truth with due force, ele- 
ganz 
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gance and - perſpicuity. But we commonly begin in 
education with words, as if there were any other way 
of trying or judging words and phraſes, or ſigns of any 
kind, but by comparing them with other expreſſions 
of the ſame truths they are intended to ſignify, and con- 
ſidering which are beſt, in reſpect of the ſole end of lan- 
guage, which is to convey ſentiments with perſpicuity 
and force. The chief thing indeed is to have juſt or 
true ſentiments, i. e. to have right apprehenſions of the 
connexions in nature, material or moral, well diſpoſed 
or digeſted by the judgment, and ſo ready at hand for 
uſe, on every proper occaſion : For Horace's rule will 
ever hold true, 


7 


Cui ledta potenter erit res, 
Mec ſacundia deſoret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


But that knowledge may take faſt hold of our minds, 
dwell with us, and afford us variety of delight, and 
that we may be capable of imparting it to others, ſo 
as to render it the ſource of manifold entertainment, 
as well as of information to them, various proper wa 
of proving, embelliſhing, and enforcing truths, ought 
to be ſtudied, And therefore, in proportion as one 
acquires knowledge worth communicating, he ought 
likewiſe ro be made acquainted with all the better 
ways of evincing and impreſling any truths upon the 
minds of others, and to be practiſed in ſpeaking, ar- 
guing, proving and enforcing ; more eſpecially, in 
giving equally clear and ſtrong views of them in con- 
ciſe ſpeech ; For that is the language in which men 
ought to ſpeak to men, or the improved: Diffuſe diſ- 
courſe is proper only for the inſtruction of novices : 
It will pleaſe them as it lets in upon them light and 
knowledge-altogether new, that wonderfully exhile- 
rates and enlarges their ſouls: But as for the more 
advanced, it will be tedious to them, becauſe unne- 

| 3 ceſſary; 
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ceſſary; or rather it will fret and provoke them, be- 
cauſe it is a way of addreſſing them that does not ac- 
knowledge their improvements, but treats them upon 
the ſame level with the more ignorant and uninſtruct- 
ed. In diſcourſes, and indeed in all kinds of compo- 
ſition deſigned for them, Cicero's rule holds true, that 
the parum is leſs offenſive than the nimium. The way 
to pleaſe ſuch is to ſay juſt enough to light up their 
underſtandings, or warm their Wb and ſo guide 
them to the ſubject treated of, as that by means of 
what is ſaid, they may immediately be fer a thinking 
about it in ſuch a manner, as ſoon to be able to form 
a very full notion of it, which they ſhall take to be 
their own diſcovery, and think themſelves obliged ro 
the author for, only on account of the hints or di- 
rection he gave to their own underſtandings or 8 4 
nations, with regard to it. In truth, the great 
fection of writing conſiſts in ſo engaging the rea rs 
attention, and ſetting his mind ſo to work, that he 
can flatter himſelf with diſcovering, by means of the 
author more than the author intended, or at leaſt all 
he intended, and much more than he has expreſly or 
particularly ſpoke. And happy indeed is he who hath 
this talent, and can be ſhort, ſubſtantial and conciſe, 
without obſcurity ; the common error the affectation of 
brevity leads into being darkneſs. | 


Decipimur ſpecie recti: brevis eſſe laboro; 
Obſcurus fio : Hon. Art. Poet. 


But the principles and rules of oratory, both, as to 
what regards ftating and proving a point, and what 
regards the movement of the paſſions, have often becn 
ſo fully explained, that I need not dwell longer upon 
this ſubject than jtiſt to add, 1. That when pupils have 
once felt the power of fome excellent ſpeeches, their 
beauties will be eaſily underſtood by them z and then 
it will be very proper to read with them the principal 
paſſages in Cicero or Quintilian themſelves, _ 
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than in any modern copiſts from theſe authors; the 
chief maxims concerning propoſing, developing, dif. 
intangling, eſtabliſhing, confirming, amplifying a ſub. 
ject, and intereſting the paſſions of the auditors in it. 
And 2. That in teaching the rules of oratory, if they 
are taught as they ought to be, philoſophy is not de- 
ſerted ; for they all have their foundation in human 
nature, by nothingelſe but arts of moving and leading 
human affections, which muſt be deduced from their 
natures and dependencies ; and conſequently, to ex- 

lain them aright, is indeed to lay open the human 
breaſt, and the avenues which lead into it, or the 
means by which its moſt-ſecret principles of action 
are beſtirred and agitated, For eloquence, as Plato 
obſerves, is only the art of directing the minds of 
people at will : And therefore the chief excellency 
of this art conſiſts in moving ſeaſonably the various 
paſſions, whether gentle or violent, which being to 
the ſoul what ſtrings are to a muſical inſtrument, need 
only be touched by an ingenious and ſkilful hand, to 
produce their effects. Now, in order to know how 
to move the ſtrings of the human heart, its texture 
muſt be tho y underſtood : And teaching the 
arts of moving the affections, muſt be in effect teach- 
ing human nature ; Theſe arts can only be inferred 
from the nature of the human : They are 
nothing elſe but certain methods of bing wy, Bw 
them, which, on the one hand, cannot be known 
without deep inſight into human nature, and without 
the knowledge of which, on the other hand, human 
nature is but very imperfectly underſtood,” In one 
word, oratory being an art which enables us to move 
and draw forth and lead the paſſions of others at our 
pleaſure, it is a part of our moral power or dominion, 
acquirable only in the ſame way as any branch of our 

wer 1n the material world is, to wit, by a thorough 

nowledge of its object: And therefore in a tree of the 
ſciences, repreſenting their dependencies and their uni- 


ty, oratory would be placed among the practical arts 
| 7 
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iſſuing from the knowledge of human paſſions, and as 
ſuch, among the arts of government, For of ſuch 
wer is cloquence, eſpecially in free ſtates, (indeed 
in abſolute governments it will always be diſcouraged, 
and never come to any perfection, unleſs we can ad- 
mit fulſome panegyric to be the chief part of it) that 
what Valerius Maximus ſays of Pericles may be a 
plied to many others in the ſame and other fach like 
ancient ſtates, that there was ſcarce any other diffe- 
rence betwixt Piſiſtrates and him, except that the one 
exerciſed a x cl power by force of arms, and 
the other e ſtrength of his eloquence, in which 
he had made a very great progreſs under Anaxagoras. 
And let it juſt be 2 by the by, that a table or 
tree of all the ſciences, repreſenting them ſpringing 
from the ſame root, and mutually — one 
upon another, would be of no inconſiderable uſe to 
young beginners in philoſophy, but make a ve 
proper ſubject for their initiatory leſſons. The ſchool. 
men probably meant ſome ſuch thing, by their 
trees of ſcience and their categories in their lo- 
gic. Indeed I have found in practice, a general map 
of the ſciences, ſhewing them iſſuing from the ſame 
trunk and root, and from one another, and intimate- 
ly connected together, of great uſe to open the minds 
of young people, to inflame their curiolity and deſire 
of knowledge, and above all, to keep for ever in their 
eye the real unity of all the ſciences, into whatever 
different tribes and claſſes they are divided. And it is 
eaſy to conceive how ſuch a tree may be delineated, 


ſince from natural experience, or knowledge of the 


laws of the material world, immediately and naturally 
ſprout all the mechanical arts, and from moral experi- 
ence as naturally and immediately ſprout all the moral 
arts, among which the more conſiderable are politics, 
oratory and poetry, and all theſe have evidently a very 
cloſe- reciprocal connexion and dependence. But not 


to make too long a digreſſion from our ſubject: The 


fules of oratory being founded in human nature, to 
develop 
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develop them is certainly to unfold a conſiderable part 
of human nature: It therefore coincides with, or 
makes a part of moral philoſophy, and ought to be 
raught like the other parts of it, in proportion as ex- 
amples occur in hiſtory, of its power and excellence, 
which exemplify or point forth the diſpoſitions of the 
human mind, on which it depends, or which lay a 
foundation for it. Accordingly Ariſtotle's book on 
rhetoric is really a very profound treatiſe on the human 
- paſſions, in order to ſhew what rules an art that would 
move them muſt obſerve. And of the ſame kind is 
his ſhort art of poetry, and all the berter commentaries 
of moderns upon it. For the principal end of poetry 
being to touch the heart, or to move ſome paſſion, pi- 
ty or fear in particular, what hath been juſt now ſaid 
of teaching aright the foundations of oratorical rules, 
muſt likewiſe hold true of poetical rules and maxims. 
It is Impoſſible to teach or explain them well, without 
entering very deep into the contexture of the human 
mind, and the various turns, bearings, connexions and 
dependencies of our paſſions. But this ſubject allo ha- 
ving been often very fully and well explained, we ſhalt , 
content ourſelves with the few following obſervations 
upon it. 1. Plutarch in his excellent diſcourſe upon 
hearing or reading the poets with young ſcholars (for 
that is evidently the deſign of his treatiſe, entitled, con- 
cerning hearing the poets) has ſome admirable obſer- 
vations upon the caution with which the poets ought to 
be read with young people, that well deſerve the at- 
tention of all concerned in the education of youth, 
He ſhews that the philoſopher may make a very happy 
uſe of good poetry, in teaching human nature and hu- 
man duties: And that philoſophers ought to make it 
a part of their buſineſs in the inſtitution of youth, to 
78 out to them the true deſign and the real excel- 
ncy of thatart. Two things which he remarks upon 
this ſubject particularly deſerve our notice. In the firſt 
place, he ſays, that in reading the poets with young 
people, they ought early to be informed, why is 
| that 
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that poetry feigns lies, or contrives fables, and how it 
ought to feign or lie, namely, agreeably to nature, 
or with probability, and always in order to give a juſt 
view of ſome part of human nature, and to recom- 
mend ſome virtue or diſſuade from ſome vice. He does 
not give the name of poets to all verſifiers, but only 
to the writers of agreeable and uſeful fables. in verſe : 
And as the poet's att chiefly conſiſts in lying ſpeciouſly 
or probably, in order to convey pleaſantly and forcibly 
into the mind ſome uſeful and inſtructive leſſon, fo 
youth ought early to be taught and inured to conſider 
poems as fictions copied from nature, or 2s imitations 
of nature, not taken indeed from any particular facts, 
but from the general laws and rules of nature, For 
thus they will learn to conſider. poems in their true 


light: Thus they will learn to look upon characters 


as pictures, and to conſider whether they are well 
drawn or not, and ſo be led by characters into the 
examination of human nature itſelf, the original from 
which they are taken 2 And there will thus be no dan- 
ger of their miſtaking the poet, as if he intended to 
recommend every character he paints out to the life, 
or to inſtruct his hearers in every art of intrigue, diſſi- 
mulation or cunning, for example, he deſcribes, when 
his deſign is really no more than to exhibit ſuch cha- 

racters to view in their true light, and is indeed ra- 
ther to create averſion againſt them, than to beget 
a liking to them. Another thing he obſerves is, 
that in order to lead youth to a juſt notion of po- 
etry, moral poetry in particular, which imitates hu- 
man life and manners (for it is that ſpecies he ſeems 
chicfly to have in view) teachers would do well to inure 
youth to conſider poems as pictures, and for that rea- 
ſon, to ſhew them the ſtrick natural relation or cloſe 
affinity there is between theſe two arts, both with 
reſpect to their beſt, their only laudable aims, and the 
methods of accompliſhiag them. The pleaſure, ſays 
he, the poet intends to give hy drawing the character 
of any yillain, or of any 8 vice, is the ſame 
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the painter propoſes by portaiting the image of any 
/ or monſtrous creature, to pleaſe, to wit, by hit- 
ting of likeneſs, and to entertain our mind by raiſing 
our horror or loathing to a degree that does not tor- 
ment, For as truth in imitation pleaſes as ſuch, ſo 
likewiſe do all the paſſions, all the emotions of the 
mind, give pleaſure — exerciſes, when they are 
worked up by proper objects within certain bounds, 
eſpecially by fiction; for an object that would create 
a painful horror, were it really preſent, excites a plea- 
ſing one, when it is but only preſent in effigy or ſem- 
blance. We find Ariſtotle, in like manner, often bor- 
rowing illuſtrations from the art of painting in his 
diſcourſe upon poetical imitation. And indeed the 
moſt ſucceſsful way of giving a diſtinct notion of ei- 
ther of them, is to join them together in teaching, and 

to make them mutually illuſtrate one another. | 
. 2, It is certainly very proper in education to make 
uſe of dramatical poetry, and not only to read good 
comedies and tragedies with young people, but to car- 
ry them to ſee them well repreſented. . It would be 
prepoſterous, as has been already obſerved, to think of 
explaining to youth the principles and rules of drama- 
tical compoſition, till they had in ſeveral inſtances ful - 
ly felt the effects of them. But having been frequent- 
ly tried by good theatrical pieces, and having often 
experienced their pleaſant and inſtructive influences, 
they will then eaſily underſtand a maſter, when he 
talks to them of their deſign, and repreſents them as 
imitations of human manners, and contrived for cer- 
tain moral ends: They will then eaſily comprehend 
what Ariſtotle means by ſaying, the deſign of tragedy 
is to purge or refine our pity or our fear, and to work 
up gradually in the mind, an emotion that ſhall have 
in itſelf a very happy effect upon the temper : They 
will eaſily comprehend, that the rules for gaining ſuch 
an end, muſt be fetched from human nature: And 
that pieces calculated to produce ſuch effects, muſt be 
ſo conducted as that they ſhall be found, upon a _ 
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cal examination, to be experiments or ſamples con- 
firming ſome moral truths or maxims; and they will 
take N in examining the progreſs of ſuch pieces, 
the fable, the plot, and the unraveling, and by this 
exerciſe, they will at one and the ſame time, be learn- 
ing human nature, and the rules reſulting from thence 
for compoſitions, by which their authors would move 
the human heart, and agreeably agitate any of our af- 
fections: will find ſuch pieces to be an unan- 


ſwerable proof of the ſociality of the human mind, 


and the natural amiableneſs of virtue and deformity 
of vice; and will perceive, that ſuch writing is not 
only an excellent moral ſchool, but can indeed do 
more than merely teach, ſince by good performances 
of this kind, not only may very important truths re- 
lating to human nature and human affairs be demon- 
ſtrated as by experiments, but by them the human 
mind is actually tried and exerciſed in ſuch a manner, 
as hath immediately and directly a very ſalutary influ- 
ence upon tt, | 3 

So much for tragedy: And would a maſter ef- 
fectually ſhew the ridicule of any vice, or ſtrongly ex- 
hibit any character to his pupils, ſatyr and comedy, 
the latter more eſpecially, are his propereſt inſtruments. 
None acquainted with human nature will doubt, that 
the beſt way of correcting any bad propenſion or ha- 
bit in youth, is not directly to charge the young man 
with it, but to put ſome comedy in his hand, as it 
were by chance, that will ſhew him his fault, and the 
deformity and bad tendency of it in ſome well drawn 
character, as a mirror ſhews us the ſpots in our face, 

- 3. The hiſtory of Greece will afford maſters an op- 
portunity of ſhewing their pupils the riſe and pro- 
greſs of all the various ſpecies of poetry, the drama- 
tical kind in particular. For there it was that theſe. 
arty had their birth, or at leaſt that they were Ach | 
to their perfection, and that chiefly by means af cri- 
tics, who purſued a higher aim, than what in modern 


times aſſumes the name of criticiſm, and by laying open 
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the truths poetical imitations ought to teach, and the 
ſalutary manners in which they ought to move our af- 
feections, and by conſequence, all the ſprings and prin- 
ciples of motion in the human breaſt, from the work- 
ings of which theſe arts mult derive their rules, taught 

s how to model and conduct their fictions, agree- 
ably to truth or nature, how to draw their characters 
and perſonages, in what circumſtances ae them, 
what language to put in their mouths, conformably to 
their tempers and paſſions, and how to make them 
look and act, what moral ends they ought to propoſe 
to themſelves, and what maxims and rules, in fine, 
they muſt obſerve in the whole contexture and pro- 

ceſs of their repreſentations, to gain truly good, whole- 
ſome and praiſe-worthy ends. Thus was the taſte of 
authors and auditors gradually refined and perfected. 
4d. Let it juſt be added, that there can be no ob- 
jection againſt uſing Virgil, Homer, or Horace, mere- 
ly for teaching the words and ſyntax of the languages 
in which they are writ, or to inure youth by reading 
them, to read and pronounce juſtly and with good 
grace: Let theſe authors cannot be underſtood by 
boys quite unacquainted with the beauties of nature 
and with mankind ; and therefore explaining upon 
them, ought to be delayed till ſtudents are by other 
proper ſtudies qualified for entering into all their beau- 
ties, and all the truths they ſet in the moſt agreeable 
lights. But at whatever time they are read with pu- 
pils, we havea commentary upon one of them (Homer, 
tO wit) in our own language, which ſhews what criti- 
ciſm ſhould propoſe and do, and what commentators 
and maſters ought to aim at in their leſſons upon ſuch 
claſſics: I mean. Mr. Pope's notes added to his ad- 
mirable tranſlation of Homer. He who hath read 
Homer with this help, ſo as to be able to diſcern all 
the beauties in his poems which theſe notes point out, 
will not fatisfy himſelf with one reading, and is in- 
deed capable of entering into the ſpirit of any author, 
or of comprehending any thing relating to human — 

an 
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and manners, or the deſign and rules of the higheſt 
kind of poetry. It could hardly be ſaid before the 
Engliſh readers were obliged with this commentary on 
Homer, that we had any thing in any language upon 
any Greek or Latin authors, upon any poet at leaſt, 
that anſwered the ends.of true criticiſm, or that it was 
not really dangerous to put into the hands of youth, 
for fear of giving them the very worſt of turns, a pro- 

nſion towards mere verbal criticiſm, which, if it be 
not pedantry, falſe erudition, empty, vain puffing up 

ſcience, what can be fo called? 
It is indeed ftrange, that after all the juſt raillery 
by which men of true claſũcal taſte have . expoſed the 
ridiculouſneſs of the pretended notes and commenta- 
ries with which ancient authors are encumbered ; the 
vanity, impertinence and idleneſs, nay perniciouſneſs 
to true learning and ſcholarſhip, of that which in cer- 
tain countries hath long paſſed for polite literature, 
the learned worli ſhould ſtill be peſtered with, or which 
is worſe, ſhould ſtill give encouragement to ſuch dregs. 
For nothing certainly requires lo little genius, nay, 
nothing ſo abſolutely requires dullneſs and want of ge- 
nius, as to compile large volumes under the name of 
notes or commentaries, like thoſe of the celebrated 
Burmannus (for inſtance) with the help of indexes to 
claſſics, and a few dictionaries and books of mytholoe 
gy, without pointing out one beautiful ſentiment in 
the authors that abound with them, or without ſug- 
geſting any thing that can lead a ſcholar to think of 
tkarning any thing from books full of moral or poli- 
tical inſtructions, befides grammatical ſubtleties or va- 
rious conjectutal readings. Let the notes we have men- 
tioned be compared with thoſe upon the ſame author, 
or any other, by any of the Dutch or German com- 
mentators; and then let any one who does not prefer 
words, idle contentions about words, to folid and uſe- 
ful obſervations, decide who has beſt merited the name 
of a commentator, or by acquaintance with which of 
the two kinds, a young man is moſt likely to be led 
FEY *S and 
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and formed into the beſt taſte : Let them think which, 
of the two kinds the original authors themſelves would 
have preferred, or to which of them ſolid ſcience is 
moſt indebted, The Caſaubons, the Daciers, Guta- 
tur, and a few others, deſerve praiſe : But yet never. 
was there ſo perfect a commentary or critical ſurvey. 
of any author, as that of Homer by our excellent 
et, or any ſyſtem of notes ſo well adapted to initiate 
one into the right method of reading and conſidering 
an ancient poet: And it is indeed a pity that they are 
not tranſlated into Latin, that foreign pedants might, 
learn from that model how far their labours fall ſhort 
of, nay how oppoſite they are to truly genuine and 
uſeful criticiſm, *Tis plain from the notes this com- 
mentator has collected with ſo much judgment from 
the ancients upon his author, that he had learned the 
art of criticiſing and commenting from the beſt ancient 
critics: And we may judge of the extraordinarineſs of 
the genius he carried with him to that ſchool, by the 
ſublime height he hath carried almoſt every more uſe- 
ful kind of poetry in our language. Dictionary com- 
pilers, and other ſuch collectors and explainers of words 
and phraſes, are no doubt a uſeful ſet of . labourers in 
the literary commonwealth': But is this a turn to- be 
ſtudiouſly given to youth, whoſe birth and fortunes 
call upon them to qualify themſelves early for public 
ſervice ? Or is this the ſcience, the learning that 
ought to be chiefly encouraged by the public, or by. 
men in power, when it is ſo evident, that it is upon 
the promotion and cultivation of arts and ſciences of 
a very different kind and rank, that the principal in- 
tereſts of the public depend ; the knowledge of nature, 
and the knowledge of mankind and human rights and 
duties,. and the beſt maxims of civil policy and govern- 
ment? For hence ſpring the arts, and hence alone 
can the arts ſpring that teach and enable nations to get 
wealth and power by commerce, and to employ wealth 
in an elegant, truly rational manner; the arts which 
teach ſubjects their rights, and magiſtrates their duties, 
1 N | | and 
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ſelves great and happy; how, in fine, a people may 
preſerve, maintain, and ſecure that liberty without 
which a people are hardly men, and nothing indeed 
that is good, great or conſpicuous in human life can 
ſubſiſt: For all hiſtory confirms what old Homer hath 


long ago ſung, 
Jove d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 
vn | | Odyſſ. I. 17. 


So much for poetry: Let us now conſider her ſiſter 
arts, ſculpture and painting, and the place they ought 
to have in education. Now, if theſe arts be lan 
by which uſeful truths, or agreeable ideas and ſenti- 
ments may be conveyed. into the mind, or may be 
pleaſantly expreſſed, they are certainly worth our un- 
derſtanding as ſuch, and inſtruction in them ought 
not to be reglected in truly liberal education. But 
that they are, will be very evident, if we conſider that 
all theſe arts, painting in particular, can exhibit to us 
beautiful parts or effects of the viſible world, of which 
kind are landſcapes : And they can alſo repreſent mo- 
ral actions and characters; and pictures of this kind 
are called hiſtory- pieces: And to theſe two claſſcs, all 
paintings and ſculptures may be reduced. Let us e 
N a little into the uſes and rules of both theſe 
einds. a 0 
In the firſt. place, pictures exhibiting whether real 
views of nature, having been copied into the canvaſs 
from real appearances, or imaginary views, or ſuch as 
tho? perhaps the painter never ſaw, but in his own 
imagination, yet being congruous to nature's laws, 
make beautiful as well as poſſible repreſentations.— 
Landſcapes of both theſe ſorts are not only exceedingly 
entertaining to a well ormed eye and judgment, but 
they have a very near relation to, and are of very 


conſiderable uſe in natural philoſophy : For they are 
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ſamples or experiments of what the laws of light; 
ſhade and colours do or would produce in certain cir- 
cumſtances; and they are in this reſpe& very pro- 
per for giving us a fuller idea of the nature, -uſe 
and extent of theſe laws than we can learn from the 
more common courſe of nature, at leaſt, without ſuch 
aſſiſtance. As ſuch pieces cannot, on the one hand, 
be painted without — e of light and ſhade, and 

of perſpective, aerial — in particular, ſo it 
is ſcarcely poſſible to give beginners in the ſtudy of 
nature a juſt and elear notion of the manner in which 
nature herſelf paints various degrees of diſtances, more 
eſpecially, and by means of light, ſnade, and various 
colouring, exhibites all the immenſe diverſity that 
conſtitutes the viſible world, in ſuch a manner as to 


render it a ſteady and ſure guide to our touch, feeling, 


and motions, as it really is, in conſequence of the 
eſtabliſhed connexions between appearances to our eyes 


and our ſenſations by touch z— it is hardly poſſible, I 
ſay, to give young beginners in philoſophy a clear ap- 
prehenſion of this ſo fundamental a truth in natural 
philoſophy, that not to mention optics merely, ſcarce- 
ly any branch-of it can be conceived of as it ought, or 


is not very difficult, without a juſt conception of it, — 


This is ſcarcely practicable, unleſs the teacher calls in 
pictures to his aſſiſtance, and teach his pupils to attend, 
how it is that the figures in them appear round and ſo- 
lid, and ſtand out; or how it is, on the other hand, 
that they retire and fly off ; how, in fine, it. is, that 
various grounds and diſtances are there repreſented : 
But by comparing good landſcapes with nature, this 
matter ſoon becomes eaſy to be underſtood, familiar 
to the mind: And thus many difficulties that before 
perplexed the ſludy of optics, more particularly, im- 
mediately evaniſh, x 

Now the ſame relation that landſcapes bear to natu- 
ral philoſophy, do moral or hiſtorical paintings bear 


0 moral philoſophy. Such of them as repreſent an- 


cient cuſtoms and ulages, civil or religious, preſerve 
| Clearef 
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clcarer ideas of theſe uſig:s and manners than can poſ- 
ſibly be conveyed by words; and are therefore of 
great uſe for underſtanding ancient authors : And they 
properly have their place in education, when deſcripti- 
ons of them, or references to them in hiſtory, or allu- 
ſions to them in poets occur, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved. But ſuch as exhibit any great man doing any 
great or heroic action; ſuch as repreſent various paſ—- 
ſions moved in ſpectators of different ages, tempers, 
conditions and countries, by any action done, or any 
event happening in their ſight—all ſuch pieces are ex- 
hibitions of human nature, if they be agreeable to 
truth, and conſequently are ſpecimens or ſamples from 
which moraliſts may draw many very uſeful remarks; 
And accordingly we are told, that the ancient ſages at 
Athens, where the porticoes, temples, and all public 
edifices were adorned with capital pictures, repreſent- 
ing the characters and actions of their more remark- 
able heroes, and the more noted events that had x 
pened in their ſtate, often made ſuch pictures the ſub- 
Jes: of their moral leſſons. Socrates himſelf often 
taught in this manner, One thing is very evident: 
They ſerve admirably to preſerve the memory of great 
men and glorious actions: And hardly will any one 
call this uſe or benefit of them into doubt, who knows 
how much ſuch monuments contributed, amongſt the 
ancient Greeks, to ſupport and promote public ſpirit 
and true courage: For that they may be moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed to reward and encourage virtue is 
certain, ſince all ancient hiſtorians agree, that the ſta- 
tues, pictures, and other monuments erected by the 
Athenians, in favour not only. of the commanders,. but 
of the common ſoldiers, who had ſignalized themſelves 
in the defence of their country and the public liberty, 
conduced- exceedingly to enhance the merit of their 
valour, and of the ſervices they rendered to their 
country, and to inſpire the ſpectators with emulation 
and courage, and thus to cultivate and perpetuate a 
ſpirit of bravery and public zeal in the people, ang 
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tender their victorious and invincible, Thoſe 
that were ſlain in the famous battle of Marathon, had 
all the honour immediately paid to them that was due 
to their merit. Illuſtrious monuments were raiſed to 
them all, u which their own names and that of 
their tribes were recorded, in the very place where the 
battle was fought. There were three diſtin& ſets of 
monuments ſeparately ſet up, one for the Athenians, 
another for the Platians, and a third for the ſlaves, 
whom they had admitted among their ſoldiers on 
that occaſion, All the honour that was paid to Mil 
tiades himſelf, the great deliverer of Athens and of all 
Greece, was, that in a picture of the battle of Mara« 


. thon, drawn by order of the Athenians, he was repre ) 


ſented at the head of the ten commanders, exhorting 
the ſoldiers, and ſetting them an example of their du- 
ty. Now Plato often makes it his buſineſs to extol 
the battle of Marathon, and is for having that action 
conſidered as the ſource and original cauſe of all the 
victories that were gained aſterwards. And indeed 
on all important occaſions,” it was cuſtomary among 
them to put the people in mind of the monuments 
erected to Miltiades, and his invincible troop, that is, 
of a little army of heroes, whoſe intrepidity and brave- 
ry had done fo much honour to Athens, and this mo- 
tive wonderfully quickened. and animated them. The 
picture of Miltiades was kept at Athens, in a gallery 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all ex- 
cellent in their kind, and done by the greateſt maſters, 
which for that reaſon was called xo ſignifying va- 
ried and diverſified. The celebrated Polygnotus, a 
native of the iſland of Thuſos, and one of the beſt 

painters of his time, painted this picture, or at leaſt 
the greateſt part of it; and as he valued himſelf upon 
his honour, and was more attached to glory than inte- 
reſt, he did it gratis, and would not receive any re- 


compence for it. The city of Athens therefore re- 
wards 


ed him with a ſort of coin, that as more accept- 
able to his - taſte, by procuring him an. order from. 
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the Amphictyons to appoint him a public lodging in 
the city, where he might live during his own pot wn 
I need not ſay more to prove the moral uſes 
and ſculptures are very proper to ſerve: Thoſe — 
are acquainted with the hiſtory- pieces of the beſt paint. 
ers, are already convinced of it; And as for others, 
there is no way of enabling them to conceive the 
power of pictures, to repreſent characters and actions, 
and thereby move the affections of ſpectators in a very 
beneficial and le manner, but by preſe 
good pieces of the moral kind to them. Beſides, 
— elſewhere treated on this ſubject expreſly at great 

ngth *; where I have ſhewed what good taſte of 
ting means, and how it may be acquired ; and 
whetein it differs from the mere virtuoſoſhip that no 
leſs generally paſſes for good taſte in painting, than 
mere verbal kill does for good te in ciaflical . 
ture. 
But in order to underſtand and reliſh. painting, tho? 
much more be neceſſary than knowledge of drawing, 
even {kill in human nature, and in the unity and truth 


of ordinance and diſpoſition in imitating any action, in 


order to make a pleaſing and beautiful conſiſtent whole, 
yet intelligence in drawing is abſolutely requiſite. And 
indeed that ſkill is of ſuch univerſal uſe in all the bu- 
ſineſſes and arts of life, that it certainly ſhould, as 
Ariſtotle has recommended, and as it did amongſt the 
Greeks, make an early part in the education of all 
ſorts and ranks of —— In forming young gentle- 
men after they are taught to write, they ſhould be 
taught to draw: For it is by ſuch inſtruction, and 
by frequent practice in examining good pictures and 
drawings, or good prints of — — the eye is 
formed to a juſt underitanding and reliſh of p 
tion, harmony and beauty, in buildings, pictures, 
and all works of deſign. And why ſhould not both 
the car and the eye be improved in education by pro- 
per exerciſes, till they are become truly intelligent, 
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ſkilful, delicate and juſt ? Hath nature given us eyes 
or ears capable of improvement, without intendin 

that we ſhould be at proper pains to teach, inſtruct, 
form or improve them? Nature hath given eyes and 
ears to all animals, bur to man nature hath not given 
mere common eyes and ears, but hath joined with 
theſe ſenſes in us, as Cicero hath obſerved, a reliſh or 
taſte of harmony and proportion, by means of which 
they are capable of being qualified for enjoyments far 
above all the pleaſures the groſs ſenſes of other animals 
can afford to them, for enjoyments' truly rational and 
elegant. And are ſuch excellent gifts of nature to be 
quite deſpiſed and neglected? to be quite overlooked 
in education, or are ſuch valuable faculties to have no 
culture, no inſtruction beſtowed upon them ? Young 
gentlemen, who have higher buſineſs to mind, which 
requires much time and application, ought neither to 
throw away their precious time in learning to paint, 
nor to play upon muſica] inſtruments z but they ought 
to. have their eyes ſo formed, by a little practice in 
drawing, and inſtruction in the principles of the art, 
as to be able to judge of and reliſh truth and propor- 
tion in drawing, and their ears ſo improved by in- 
ſtruction in the principles of muſic, and accuſtomance 
to muſic, as that they may be able to receive pleaſure 
from ſentiments well expreſſed, and ſet to proper mu- 
fic, when well performed by voices, accompanied with 
inſtruments: For muſic certainly is one of the beſt re- 
hxations from ſeverer ſtudies and employments, when 
employed to excite wholeſome affections, and not to 
inflame hurtful ones, and when good ſentiments as well 
as ſounds are conveyed. And accordingly in ancient 
education - both theſe arts had early their proper ſhare. 

In truth, what in one ſenſe rs called improving the 
eye and the ear, is more ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, . 
improving and forming the imagination. And ſurely 
none will fay that Education ought to leave this faculty 
quite uncultivated : None will ſay, that it is of na 
conſequence whether youth are formed or not by pro- 


Per 
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per care, to a juſt notion of the pleaſures of imagina- 
tion, and of the arts, by conſequence, which have the 
entertainment of a well-formed imagination for their 
object and ſcope. If any one can make a queſtion of 
this, let him read, for his better information, the ad- 
mirable eſſays of 3 ANY ** volume os 
the ſpectator, e pleaſures arts of imagina- 
4 rhe will ſee, that the whole of as 
belongs to the diſcipline, improvement or culture of 
the imagination, is reducible into what may ſimply be 
called a juſt notion of truth, proportion and harmony, - 
and is nearly allied to virtue: For a fine correct ima- 
ination is a fancy able to entertain itſelf with true and 
juſt images of beautiful or great objects, or able to draw 
to itſelf fine pictures worthy of contemplation, as well 
as to comprehend and reliſh good images or pictures, 
when ſet before it by an Author of taſte, or an intelli- 
gent artiſt. Solidity is, properly ſpeaking, a quality 
of the judgment; and good taſte or genius, proper- 
ly ſo called, is a quality of the imagination. The ex- 
cellency or perfection of reaſon and judgment conſiſts 
in diſtinguiſhing differences amidſt reſemblances, the 
diſcovery of which requires very cloſe and accurate 
inſpection into objects, and in diſcerning juſt and ſtrict 
reaſoning, in which every ſtep naturally leads to that 
which follows, and the whole of which makes one 
cloſely connected chain from artful ſpecious ſophiſtry; 
or laſtly, in accurately weighing and balancing pro- 
babilities, without miſſing or overlooking the minuteſt 
circumſtance belonging to either ſide of the queſtion : 
Theſe are the principal offices and exerciſes of judg- 
ment: And in being able to perform theſe well, does 
its ſtrength and virtue principally lie. On the other 
hand, the excellency and perfection of imagination 
conſiſts in being quick and ready in finding out like- 
neſſes or analogies; and with regard to this faculty, 
the rule is, That as reſemblances, when pointed out, 
leaſe the more, the leſs they were expected, if they 
true, and can abide examination; ſo it is by hitting 
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of uncommon likeneſſes in ſuch 4 manner; that all to 
whom they are diſcovered, wonder that ſuch reſem- 
blances were never obſerved before that genius 
pears, or wit moſt ſhines, and beſt ſhews at once its 
fertility and correctneſs: Accordingly, the chief buſi- 
neſſes of imagination are to bring ideas ſeemingly . 
very remote from a ſubject, which dart an agreeable 
but ſurprizing uncommon light upon it; in being able 
ro cloarh intellectual or moral ideas with proper mate. 
rial forms and dreſſes; and in knowing how to bEdeck 
or attire every truth in the garb moſt ſuited to it and 
beſt becoming it, or that ſets it off to the beſt advan- 
tage. There are therefore two chief ſpecies of it; one 
which is dextrous in pointing out beauties; and another 
which excels in ſhewing the ridicule of follies and er- 
rors, or of vices and falſhoods. Theſe two talents ſel- 
dom meet in the fame perſon, being oppoſite turns of - 
mind; yet to both belong a nappy fertility in inventing 
metaphors and ſimilitudes, and a juſt diſcerament or 
taſte of their«propriery and fitneſs. Theſe are the na- 
tural inſtruments or weapons of wit in every kind 
of it, Now, as it will readily be owned to be the 
proper work of education to ripen, ſtrengthen, and 
improve the judgment; fo that, next to this, due 
care to enrich and correct imagination and taſte, is the 
other main buſineſs of education, cannot be denied, 
whether we conſider of what conſequence it is with re- 
_ gard to private happineſs to poſſeſs an 23 ca- 
pable of entertaining itſelf in a variety o 
manners, all of them able to ſtand the teſt and trial of 
reaſon in every reſpect, inſtead of a dull, litclefs, in- 
ſipid, or which is worſe, a looſe, impure, rambling 
and undiſciplin'd one: Or whether we conſider our- 
ſelves as ſocial creatures, made for converſation and 
mutual commerce, and conſequently, for reciprocally | 


_ inſtructing and entertaining one another, by imparting - 


our ideas, ſentiments and knowledge to one another; 
in pleaſing and agreeable lights? By the exerciſes and 
improvements of the int⸗ llect, one may become pro- 
foundly 


. „ af. ah x | | ith. as © 


and exerciſes by which imagination is enriched and re- 


fined, he cannot communicate his ſcience to others 
agreeable way, becauſe he will be un- 
his ſentiments and ſet them out as they 
ought to be, to attract attention and gain admittance, 
into polite company, more eſpecially : He may indeed, 


in a winni 


able to d 


be to profound ſcholars, but he is not qualified 
for informing the ignorant, or alluring youth to the 
love of true wiſdom. Beſides, there is falſe wit as 
well as falſe reaſoning; and is it not of conſequence, to 
render youth capable of diſtinguiſhing falſe from true 
wit, and thus to fortify and guard them againſt all the 
deceitful arts of error or vice? To conclude, by 
plain, naked or ſimple reaſoning, the underſtanding 
may be enlightened and convinced: But it is through 


the imagination only, that truth can find a paſſage in- 


to the heart, to move and intereſt our affections. For 
how elſe is it that oratory or poetry are able to agitate 
our minds, and lead our paſſions captive. at their will, 
but by raiſing up in the imagination, warm, lively, 
moving pictures? The fancy is firſt not only ſtruck 
but heated and briſkly agitated, before any of our vio- 


lent paſſions are inflamed ? And in order to produce 


the ſoft and tender affections the ſame f#ncy muſt 
firſt be ſoothed and ſoftened. If therefore. we would 
qualify youth either on the one hand, for being ſuit- 


ably egtertained and affected by juſt and proper ad- 


dreſſes to their imaginations, and through it to their 


paſſionate part z or guard them, on the other, againſt 
all baſe, all miſleading and corruptive impreſſions; in 


one word, if we would qualify them for reliſhing the 


beauties of poets or orators, it is of the greateſt mo- 


ment to beſtow proper culture and improvement up- 


on their imagination or fancy; a wonderfully active, 


buſy and rich faculty, without which human life would 


indeed be very liſtleſs and inſipid, in compariſon of 


what its improvements render it; tho? on the other 
ſide, to its irregularitics and extravagancies be owing 
| a very 


f 
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foundly knowing; but if he be a ſtranger to the arts. 
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conſiderable-part-of the vices and-miſeries' of 
mankind.” In truth, they muſt be great ſtrangers to 
human nature; who know not of what moment it is 
to have a chaſte well- regulated ĩmagination formed to 
the love of order and proportion, and intereſted in fa- 
vour of virtue, which is order in the affections, pro- 
ducing ſirnilar order and conſiſteney in outward con- 
duct: For if the fancy be not under due diſcipline, 
and hath not been taught to exert and entertain itſelf 
with true beauty and harmony, it will be tumultuous 
and. irregular, and be ever rebelling againſt reaſon, 
and purſuing ſome equally falſe and pernicious ſpecies 
of beauty: The fancy cannot be without a Venus: 
It will always be courting, ſays an excellent writer, 
a beauty, and purſuing a Venus of one kind or an- 
other. The ſpecies of fair, noble, handſome, great, 
will diſcover itſelf on a thouſand occaſions, and on a 
thouſand ſubjects. The ſpectre ſtill will haunt us in 
ſome ſhape or other; and hen driven from our co 
thoughts, and frighted from the cloſet, will meet us 
even at court, and fill our heads with dreams of gran- 
deur, titles, honours, and a falſe magnificence to 
which we are ready to ſacrifice our greateſt pleaſure 
and eaſe, and for the ſake of which we become the 
meaneſt drudges and - moſt ahject ſlaves,” Now how-: 
alone can the fancy be kept from falſe or pernicious 
purſuits ; how alone can it be ſecured againſt error, 
/ ___ deceit, or impoſition of whatever ſort, but by early 
giving it a right taſte of the true venuſtum or honeſtum, 
and a tirong, propenſity towards it, and the ideas of 
bcauty, order and greatneſs, which are not only con- 
ſiſtent with virtue, but aſſiſtant to and corroborative 
of it: A true taſte of wit and ingenuity; a ſound re- 
liſh of order and decorum, in ingenious compoſitions 
of every kind, or in all works of fancy; and that 
quick diſcernment of proportion, even in material 
objects, without which our tenſes of hearing and ſee- 
ing are £quaily groſs with thoſe organs in the loweſt _ 
kind of animals, and far from being improved — 
3 | | exalted , 
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exalted to that ſuperior pitch of perfection for which 
nature certainly intended them, by uniting with them 
in our contexture a ſenſe of natural order, beauty and 
harmony, ſo nearly allied to our moral ſenſe, that the 
one cannot reſide where the other is not in ſome degree 

revalent; and that he who hath a juſt notion of beau- 
by and harmony of the firſt ſort, if he be diſſolute and 
irregular in his heart and manners, muſt live in down- 


right contradiction to the principles from which he 


rofeſſes to derive his favourite entertainments. The 
truth of this will more fully appear from the following 
obſervation, which is the only maxim I ſhall at preſent 
mention with regard to teaching good taſte in poetry, 
and in all the arts of deſign and fancy conjointly, have 
ing elſewhere diſcourſed very fully upon this ſubject, 
It is, that the main thing in inſtructing youth in the 
principles, foundations, and maxims of the polite arts, 
is to engage their attention to this ſovereign, univer- 
fal tule in nature, from which the imitative arts can 
never depart, without falling proportionably ſhort of 
the harmony and truth which is their aim, and by 

which alone they can pleaſe; vg. That what is beau- 
tiful is harmonious and proportioned, what is harmo- 
nious and proportioned is true, and what is at once 
both beaucitul and true is of conſequence agreeable and 
good.“ In other words, . Beauty, truth and utility 
are inſeparably connected, or more properly ſpeak- 
ing, are one and the ſame in nature, and therefore 
they cannot be disjoined in the arts which profeſs to 
imitate nature.“ Accordingly, beauty and truth are 
plainly joined with the notion of ability and conveni- 
ency in the apprehenſion of every ingenious artiſt; 
the , the painter, the architect, the gardner: 
they do and know they muſt conform to this rule, be- 
cauſe it is univerſally ſo throughont all nature. The 
ſame features which occaſion deformity, create ſick- 
neſs and diſraſe. The proportionate and regular. ſtate 
is the truly proſperous, found and natural one in every 
ſubject. Health of the body is the juſt proportion, 
68 rr 
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balance, and regular, courſe of things in the coi 
tion. And What elſe is health or ſoundneſs of mind, 
but harmony, or a Juſt and equal balance of the f- 
fections? Or what elſe 1s it that produces deformity of 
the moral kind, but ſomething that tends to the ruin 
and diſſolution of the mental fabric? And in every 
ingenious art or compoſition, what is not uſeful, and 
fſtrictly related to the whole, can never be beautiful: 
Ornaments which do not naturally riſe out of the ſub- 
ject, and have not u due reference and  ſubordinatic 
to the principal deſign, are not only eee 


an incumbrance, but they are really noxious and hurt- 
ful with regard to the propoſed end or effect of the 


whole, into which they are force. 
The Roman architect Vitruvius makes this obſerva- 
tion with regard to all the arts, and applies it to his 
own, in particular, with great propriety and ſtrength 
of reaſoning. Quintilian has explained the ſame maxim, 
and unfolded its extent in a great variety of inſtances 
with his uſual elegance: He thus conciſely expreſſes 
the rule itſelf :. Nunquam veri ſpecies ah. ptilitate di- 

viditur. Cicero, whom he every where-follows, had 
charmingly confirmed this truth long before; in ſeveral 
beautiful paſſages of his writings.on oratory :, For he 
extends the rule to that art alſo, and lays, it down. as 
an eſſential one in it. One paſſage, in particular, 
Orator. I. 3. c. 45, & c. is well worth pointing out to 
the reader. Sed in plerĩſque rebus incredibiliter hoc 
natura eſt ipfa fabricata: Sic in oratione, ut ea, quæ 
| maximam utilitatem in ſe-continerent, eadem._ habe rent 
| 3 vel dignitatis, vel ſæpe etiam venuſtatis. 
| ncolumitatis, ac ſalutis omnium cauſa, videmus hync 
ö ſtatum eſſe hujus totius mundi atque naturz,—Hzc 

; tantam habent vim ut paulum immutata cohærere non 
poſſint : Tantam pulchritudinem, ut nulla ſpecies ne 
| excogitari quidem poſſit ornatior. Referte nunc ani- 

| mum ad hominum vel etiam cæterarum animantium 
formam & figuram. Nullam partem corporis ſing ali- 
qua neceſſitate affictam, totamque formam . 
5 ectam 
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Feetannt teperietis arte non caſo. Quid in ure in 
non truncus, non Tai, non folia ſunt denique, 
nifi ad fuam retinendam, conſervandamque naturam ? 
Nuſquam tamen eſt ulla pars niſi venuſt- —Linqua- 
mus naturam, arteſque videamus. Quid tam in na- 
Mm neceſſarium quam ay Jam carſhæ, quam ma- 
am vela, quam Prora, am puppis, quam anten- 
ö 1 3 7 Ing h le in ſpecie venuſtatem; 
ut ot nk um ſalutis, ' ſed etiam voluptatis cauſa — 
eſſe videantur. Cblamnæ, & Anon '& po 
ſuſtinent. Tamen habent non p us utiliraris ent 
nitatis. | Capitolii faſtigium illud, & cæterarum % 
um, non venuſtas ſed neceſſitas ipſa fabricata eft 
Nam cum eſſet habita ratio, quemadmodum, ex utra- | 
qu ue tecti parte aqua dilaberetur : Utilitatem templi 
{tigiz dignitas conſecuta eſt: Ur etiam ſi in ccelo 
We re ubi imber eſſe non poſſit nullam ſine faſti- 
dignitatem habituram fuiſſe videatur. Hoc in 
Smülbas item partibus, orationis evenit, ut utilitatem 
ac prope n itatem ſuavitas quædam ac lepos conſe- 
e em re the whole with what he ſays to the 
rpoſe, Orator. c. 25. and concerning our ſenſes, 
ns thi are de oſtineniſhed from thoſe of the brutes, by 
our natural ſenſe of beauty and winger which is 
2 with them, de natura Deorum, lib. 2. c. 58, - 
For theſe. furniſh the proper materials 
105 explaining the firſt principles and chief rules of all 
the ingenious hes. "The chief excellence in them all 
is ſimplicity or frugality, and is therefore often called 
by ancient critics «pea : For the arts which imitate 
nature muſt conform to her; and her beauty in all 
her works reſults from her ſimpffcity, or her ſteady 
obſervance of this rule: © Natura nil fruſtra facit: 
Arts, in ordet to be natural, and pleaſe as ſuch, muſt 
be frugal and reſerved as nature; like her, never pro- 
fuſe 85 any particular part, but bountiful to all in due 
proportion; never einploying in one thing more than 
enough, but with exact oeconomy retrenching the ſu- 
Pe and adding force to what is principal in 
| Gg 2 every 
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every thing, and thus managing all for the beſt. "Thi 
is Ae method xhroughout alf her infinitely various 
operations: And therefore 1255 enn in 9 EI. 
in whatever compoſition, oth 
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Fin fall buero, and your judgmen t frame," OST 
By ber firſt tandard, which 1 e 4 wal, 
-  Unerring nature, ftill divinely bright, t rite 
. One clear, unchangd, and auer Th robe, JC 
* Life, -force, and beauty, muſt bs airy, gi 
At once the ſource, the end, and teſt of art. 
Art from that fund each —_ ſupply provides, ono 
Works without ſhow, and without pomy furry 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ut 721” 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 2 271 
Fach motion guides, and every nerve ſuſtains, © | 4 
It felf unſcen, put in * Melt rr E 
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We hw ſaid crientgh of poor y — oratory: 2 ants to 
form the eye and judgment to a {juſt notion of draw- 
ing and proportion, nothing more is _ than 
practice in drawing, and accuſtoming the | 
drawings: And if we would form a juſt t he paint- 
ing, let youth be often aſſiſted in attending to the diſ- 
ſition, ordonance and unity of pictures, and exumin- 
ing well compoſed ones, or good prints of them, by 
theſe and the like queſtions. Is the ſubject worthy 
of being repreſented, and doth the repreſentation ex- 


cite a lively and juſt idea of it? To what end is the | 


. compoſition adapted, and what effect hath it upon the 
minds of attentive obſervers? Doth it fully fill and 
emp'oy the mind ? Have all the parts a juſt relation 
to the principal deſign ? Or is the ſight ſplitted, di- 
vided and perplexed by parts either not eſſential, or 
not GY ina to the whole ? Is the colouring 
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proper to the ſubject and deſign; and is it of a pro- 


tional conſiſtent character throughout the whole," to + 


that of the principal figure 7 Doth the fame genius 
and ſpirit reign throughout all the work? Is there a 
ſufficient and well choſen variety of contraſts ? Is there 
too little or too much expreſſed ? Of whatever kind it 
zs, landſcape or hiſtorical, doth ir make a beautiful 
or a great whole? Is it a true and compatible choice 
of nature? Is there nothing repugnant to nature's 
laws and proportions | And above all, what influence 
hath it upon the mind? . Doth it inſtil ot call up great, 
uncommon, beautiful, or delightful: ideas ? Doch it 
light up the underſtanding, ſpread the imagination, 
and ſet the mind a thinking? Doth it ſhew a fine 
taſte of nature, an exalted idea of beauty and grace, 
and raiſe the ſoul to the conception and love of what 
perf, great, beautiful and decent in mature auch u in 

By theſe ab uach like queſtions, ought Aw as 
well as poems to be tried and eriticiſed. And ſuch an 
examination of either is a truly. philoſophica employ- 
ment. There is indeed a falſe learning or taſte with 
regard to the plaſtic arts, correſponding to pædantry, 
verbal criticiſm, or falſe taſte in claſſical learning, 
which is entirely occupied and taken up about names, 
and hands, and rarity or antiquity, without eyer con- 
ſideridpg the meaning and deſign of pictures, or theit 
contrivance and ordonance: But the beſt ſecurity 
againſt both is to teach and inure pupils to examine 
bhoth poems and pictures, compoſitions, in fine, of all. 
kinds, with a philoſophical eye, and to ſeek firſt and 
above all, for ſenſe, judgment and truth in them. 
This falſe taſte is excellently deſcribed and chaſtiſed in 
an admirable Canto in imitation of Spencer, from which. 
Ge! me a juſt co copy theſe, Sine 
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22 aye Pubs 1x 1 of ſcience: fair, 
Aud generous purpoſe to adorn the breaſt, 
With liberal arts, to virtue's court repair, Ws 
Zet nought but tunes, and namei, and coins away do ber. 


J ſhall juſt bbſerve, before I qui t ithis ſubje&; that 
becauſe the arts of defi — Gadly perverted and 
abuſed to the worſt 2 purpoſes, they fo therefore 
been conſounded with luxury, and 1 as 
rather pernicious than uſeful, or even ornamental to 
ſtates. But according to this argument, muſt not po- 

etry likewiſe be baniſhed : For what hath been more 
abuſed and proſtituted than the; magic of numbers ? 
According to this argument, what ought not to be cal- 


led luxury? For hath not, not only wit, but philoſo - 


phy, and even religion itſelf, been rendered by abuſe 
excceding miſchievous, exceeding corruptive of hone- 
ſty and good morals? At what; in fine, that is good 
or great does not this argument from the abuſe of 
things ſtrike as ſtrongly as at the ingenious arts ? In 
the times when oratory and poetry were at their high- 
eſt perfection, painting and ſculpture were alſo in their 
greateſt glory: All the arts 8 * e 
charms and graces one to ene 

Verſe and ſculpture 11 an | equal pore, u Nas: bos 

And art reflected i W an art. Pope, 1 1 | 


Theſe arts are dragged i into the ane of vice ic no, 
leſs reluctance than Homer beautifully deſcribes poetry 


to yield to any vile an of her ne and 
graces. 


For dear to gods and men is ſacred ſong, 
Self-taught Ling: by beav'n, and beav'n alone, 
The genuine ſeeds of poetry are ſown ; 
And (what the gods beſtam) the lofty lay 
To gods alone, and god- like worth repay. 


bart 
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That here I ſung was force and not dgire, kh 
This hand reluant taucb d the warbling wire „ W 
And let thy ſan atiet, nor-Jordid pay, Waren. 


Nor emed Kain d the moral lx. 
A N N (3 Pope's: Odyſſ. 1. 22. v. make; 


'Tis' to virtue and truth 2 they willingly impart 
their ornaments Indeed all the nobler 
ends and uſes of poetry deſerited by Theocritus in his 
delightful idyllion, 4 5 Allr nes &c. or by 
Horace in his ſublime ode in praiſe of poeſy, Donarem 
paterat, &c. are likewiſe the — and uſes in which 
her ſiſter arts moſt delight, and beſt ſhew cheir ge- 
nuine force and beau. ＋ 

They are chus deſcribed by: an ; admirab ale poet with 
great burn and taſte, | ** f 

HUGE VE 9 j 
To ſofter großen hun uu t now the wiew,: N 

u jaure'd ſciente, arts. and public warts, 
Mat 'teng ny fin i d fabric comely pride, = 

Grandeur and grace. Of ſullen genius he, 

Cu d by ibe muſes, by tbe grace, Balbed, 

Il bo deems beneath. the public's bigh regard, 

. Theſe laſt enliveniug touches of my reign. 
However puffd with pour, and gorg'd with wealth, 
A nation be; let trade enormous riſe, 

Let eaſt and ſouth their mingled treaſure pour, 

Til feelPa,” imtetuous, the corrupting flood 
Burſt oer the city, and devour the land: | 

el theſe neglected, theſe recording arts, 

_ Wealth rots a nuſance, and, oblivious ſunk, 

That nation muſt another Carthage lie. 

If not by them on monumental braſs, 
Or ſculptur*'d marble, er the deathleſs page, 
Impreſt, renown had left no trace behind. 

In vain to future times the ſage had thought, 

The legiſlator plan'd, the hero found 
A beauteous death, 'the patriot toiPd in vain : 
TH awarders they of fame's immortal wreaih, 
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N OBSERVATITIONS 
They rouſe ambition; they the mini cual, 
Give great ideas, loveiy forms infuſe, | | 
Delight the general eye, und dreft by them 2 . 
The moral Venus glows with double charm. 

eo ry yer * ere rern Tous; : 


In poor and indigent ftates, forced totoil and drudge 
bu le erbten of life, there i neither leiſure nor 
ſpirit for cultivating ingenious, ornamental ſciences 
and arts: It is only in opulent countries that men will 
think of applying themſelves to what is not abſolutely 
requiſite to their convenient ſubſiſtence. Vet ſuch, 
on the other hand, is the ordinary courſe of human 
affairs, that a people no ſooner become rich, than they 
become wanton and ſenſual: Neceſſity begets induſtry, 
but ſo ſoon as induſtry has brought wealth into à na- 
tion, aſfluence and eaſe beget impatience of diſcipliue 
and diſſoluteneſs of manners, that quickly corrupt not 
only all the ingenious arts, but even philoſophy itſelf: 
So true is this, that in no country where the polite 
arts have at any time flouriſhed, did they ever begin to 
decline from their perfection, and to be proſtituted to 
wicked muſes, till philoſophy itſelf had ſadly degenerated 

into a very looſe and profligate doctrine, unworthy of 
that ſacred name; which ſignifies juſt ideas of the go» 
vernment of the world, and of good conduct in life, 
in conformity to the character and will of the ſupreme 
parent of all things: This was the caſe both at Athens 
and at Rome. In the former republic, all the arts 
declined in proportion as falſe philoſophy and corrup- 
tion of manners gained ground: When their ancient 
virtue was gone, the ſpirit of tragedy went with it, and 
all the other arts ſoon gave way to ſhew, farce, effemi- 
nate muſic, or laſcivious mimic-dances, horſe- races, 
and ſuch like trifling gaudy entertainments. In the 
latter, venality, luxury and voluptuouſneſs were come 
to a very great height, before the polite arts were 
known in it; and for that reaſon, they never: came to 
any conſiderable degree of perfection there: All the 


\ 
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ane beer Tha. 
polite arts, to the hiſtory of chat flatey af- 
ter they had once bech introduced into it, gevived or 
faded, as liberty and virtue lift up their heads, Proſper- 
ed or declined. Under the wicked tyrants, after the 
diſſolution of the commonwealth, whatever ſumptuous 
works were carried on that are juſtly called by the beſt 
fiſtorians, Oſtentatio ſtuleiſſima regum and on ac- 
count of which the taſte of theſe princes is not celebrated, 
but they are ſet forth in ä — light ht, as Incrediby- 
lum cupitores,” (fo Tacitus ſpeaks of Nero in particular) 
true taſte ſadly degene rated. But under another race 
of good ones, it roſe, as it were from the dead, and 
made conſiderable progreſs. Tho? the polite - arts 
may, and often have been made in t times in- 
centives, panders to vice; yet they in fact have al- 
ways ſoon evaniſhed and dikipreared, after they begun 
to be perverted to ends repugnant to their genius, and 
natural tendency and ſcope. This is the remark of 
one of the beſt ancient critics, who thus reaſons the 
matter. Quis inter hæc literis, aut ullæ bone arti 
locus? non Hercule magis quam frugibus in terra ſenti- 
bus ac rubis occupata. Age. Non ad perferendos ſtu- 
diorum labores neceſſaria 2 ? Quid ergo ex li- 
bidine ac luxuria ſpei? Nam præcipue acuit ad cupi- 
ditatem literarum amor laudis. Num * malis elle. 
laudem curæ putamus? 
Carthage, ſure, was not ruined by. the ane eg 
arts, abſoluteſy unknown in that rich — Nor could 
the arts which were totally excluded from Sparta by its 
conſtitution have had any hand in its fall. The latter, 
as well as the former, fell a ſacrifice to the loſt of 
power ant avarice, as the famous Pythian oracle is. ſaid 
to have foretold concerning Sparta. Cicero's remark: 
upon this ſubject deſerves to be mentioned. Nul- 


lum vitium tetrius quam avaritia, præſertim in prineipi- 


bus & rempublicam gubernantibus. Habere enim 
be rempublicam non modo turpe eſt, ſed ſcele· 
atum etiam & nefarium. Itaque quod Apollo Pythius 
oraculo edidit, ur nulla alia ro niſi avaritia peri- 

| | TAS turam, 
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tutam, id videtur non ſolum, Lacedemoniis ſed &mu= 
omnibus opulentis populis prædixiſſe.? The Perſtan 
empire periſned, as both hiſtorians and Philoſophers 
have obſerved, through the bad education of their 
princes, and the groſs voluptuoufneſs which ſoon ſpread 
itſelf over the whole body, after the union of the Fer. 
ſians with the ſoft Medes, and the vaſt ſts o. 
Cyrus, who was indeed an awful inſtance of the truth 
of an ancient obſervation which a' Latin hiſtorian thus 
expreſſes :  Secundz res ſapientium animos fatigant.“ 
A private man may throw away too much of his time, 
as well as of his fortune, upon pictures, ſtatues and 
coins, through a diſptoportioned admiration-of theſe. 
ar ts, which generally is not an intelligent one. But if 
any one ſhould object, for this reaſon, againſt giving pro- 
per encouragement to the ingenious arts in a ſtate, Ho- 
race 3 us with the . * a ay prayer? y 


en 123 


* didn þ nomen erat, ws n min 10 eat 91 
Ultra, quam ſais „ virtutem ſi petat e 0 12030 
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The charafter to be tad to 2 imitations! 
of youth, in order to guard them againſt this folly, i 
— of Atticus in Nepos.” © Elegans non magni- 
ficus, ſplendidus non ſumptuoſus, omni diligentia 
— non affluentem affectabat. Supellex non 
modica, non multa, ut in neutram partem conſpici 
2 it.“ Here elegance is well diſtinguiſhed from 
uxury. And indeed fo true is it, that good taſte and 
true art were never able to ſublilt long, after affecta- 
tion of magnificence and expence had ſpread from 
courts, corrupted with a Kalle opinion of pomp and 
ſplendour, like a contagion over the land, that it 
uickly happens, every where in ſuch caſes, as Pliny | 
de elder tells us it happened a little before his time in 


the Roman empire, viz, That in ſtatuary, painting, 
| and 


EER MALI HDV 0AT DU 4 
and architecture, nothing is admired but what is 


ſum and coſtly in the mere materials, of the 
- Precious, metals, glittering ſtones, every thing 
that is merely ſhewy and glaring — poiſonous. o art, 


comes every day more into requeſt, and are impoſed up- 


on maſters as neceſſary materials to the e 


=_ 275 Iadeed, e Bap en it, 


n we alone les Kaiba expences 1 47 
nd ſplndor burrows all trap from ſj. ; be 
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A Peficles may have expended-i in bieden buiklings;; } 
and vain decorations, the treaſury that was deſtined 
for carrying on a war in the defence of the common 
liberty of Greece: And Plato, who formed a judge 
ment of things, not from outward ſplendour, but — 
truth, after his maſter Socrates, may have had reaſon 
to ſay of him, that with all his grand edifices and 
other works, he had not improved the mind of one of 


the citizens in virtue, but had rather corrupted the pu- 
rity and ſimplicity of their ancient manners. A Verres 


may, without any taſte or intelligence of the ingenious 
arts, have plundered and robbed cities and provinces, 
to adorn his own palace wich pictures, ſtatues, and 


antique vaſes. But ſtill ĩt will not follow from theſe 
or am other ſuch examples, that a very proper, uſe 


may not be made of theſe arts for promoting true 
virtue; or that monuments perpetuating the memory 
of great men, by juſt repreſentations of their noble 


| deeds; are not very becoming decorations for courts of 


juſtice, aſlemblies of the public ſtates, colleges, ſchools, 
and all other public edifices, or that there 1 is not an 
elegant way * laying out wealth, whick is very 


polite to groſs voluptuouſneſs, and indeed the beſt 
preſervative againſt it: For order and proportion in 
buildings and gardens, and monuments that ſhew judg- 
ment, and have a virtuous meaning and tendency, are 
th waſte, mere glare, 


idle 


certainly the very reverſe of taſtele 
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idle unmeaning expence and coarſe ſenſuality; or rea. 
ſon, virtue, taſte and judgment are empty names. The 


beſt- things be perverted ;-bur 
barrier a — 12 taſte or corruption of any kind, is to 
— oh by proper education in young minds, a — | 
enſe of the *excellency of virtue, and à tho 
good taſte of all the arts that may be rendered ſubs. 
— to it, or from which men of eaſy fortuncs 
may fetch amuſements to themſelves, without making 
one ſtep towards vice and an averſion from every abuſe 
of them. And in order to gain this purpoſe, ed 
tion mull pnite the i + gens arts and liberal 800 ar] 
with philoſophy, 7 ee teach 
= GEE aol 8 hence t 
of nature proceeds; what is 2 2 0 and decent 
in — conduct 5 life; what produces a ſupp 
public order and happineſs z and what is 
Elegant and decent in arts, Now all the parts of this 
leſſon are ſtrictly coherent : They cannot be 5 


| without ſadly maiming che true philoſophy, 
1 ſtrangely ſtinting and confining young und 
| ings, inſtead of expanding and . enlarging them. For 
indeed, as Plato long ago obſerved, all the liberal, arts 
and ſciences which have any connexion. with human 
affairs, or «tendency. to humanize the mind, have a 
ſtrict and intimate affinity, and are bound together 
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Very more more impo tlie w wen 
education, hath 7 aig r a7 3 — 
enquiry at length; e queſtions, indeed, 5 
e p ins this treatiſe deſigned 
tnerely for füch "as only want hints. All th 
that remains to be treated of is travelling: And 
ranks 4 — and im t ſubject, that wat 
1 55 to be conſide a 7 few is req quire 4 vos 
time by itſelf: e fall onl ſt de a few gb 
fervations upon it, which are 4 i vious, but 
yet very! Kttle attended to in practice. ee 


IF 
2 A that youth cannot 6e. a for 
17 ar tageous notices of the ſtate of 
58 Kitt es: unleſs they be already 57 
well acquainted with the chief branches of true learn 
1 or the more ufeful ſciences. 

Tis equally manifeſt, that without” v. sn 
with agriculture, manufactures and mechanical arts, 
they cannot be capable of making any uſeful obſerva- 
tions for the benefit of their country upon theſe very 
important matters: And the ſame is likewiſe true 
with regard to commerce or trade. 

"Tis no leſs evident, that they are not prepared for 
conſidering with intelligence the governments of fo- 
reign countries, their cuſtoms, manners, and maxims 
of policy, and the effects of different civil conſtitutions 
upon their reſpective ſubjects, till they have been con- 
ſiderably practiſed in reading hiſtory, and making po- 
litical ections: Unleſs they are well inſtructed in 


the 
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tthzhe nature of civil government in general, and the 
ends hielt laws and political orders ought to propoſe, 
one unacquainted with the principles of mechaniſm, 
'Tis fully as conſpicuous, that raw unexperienced 
youth are not qualified for gathering information from 
the converſation of knowing men, or for ſeeing into 
men's characters and diſpoſi tions. 
And to conclude, without knowing the ſtate of one's 
own country, none can judge how other nations ſtand 
related to it, or wherein their intereſts agree or jar 
and differ: Now it will readily be owned to be very 
dangerous to ſend youth, for the ſake whether of lan- 
6 or exerciſes, abroad to receive their firſt tincture, 
their firſt impreſſions and habits. From theſe conſide- 
rations therefore it is obvious, who alone are qualifi 
for travelling to any good purpoſe, however promiſcu- 
oully and indiſcriminately all our young people of 
birth and fortune may be ſent to travel about ſeven · 
teen or eighteen years of age :—and what preparation, 
what qualifications are neceſſary for travelling? The 
falſe, the very pernicious taſte our young travellers in- 
to France and Italy too often bring back with them, is 
ſtrongly painted out, and very juſtly fatyrized in abeau- 
tiful canto'in imitation of Spencer, which travellers into 
theſe parts ought indeed to carry along with them, as 
a preſervative againſt the infection they are there ia 
liable to be tainted with, As to a proper ditectory 
for travellers, I know of none: ſome ſuch thing begin- 
ning with refle&tions upon our own government, and the 
* Intereſt of our own country, and pointing out the ends 
which travellers ought principally to have in their view, 
with- proper inſtructions in the different manners, cu 
ſtoms and governments of the foreign countries out 
travellers more- generally viſit, is greatly wanting. 
But from Homet's Odyſſy a young man may learn 
what ſhould chiefly be attended to by thoſe who would 


learn the knowledge of men; for Homer certainly 
* FORE "oe : i intended 
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Aer one hallt well 0 Ge Xenophon's Cyropee- 
deia, a careful reading of one of the belt, of modern 
books, Telemachus's adventures, will likewiſe be of 
25 advantage; and to theſe the travels of Cyrus de- 
erve to be added. But beſides theſe, it will, be pro- 
per, after acquainting themſelves with-che hiſtory, na- 
coral and moral, of the country they deſign; to travel 
into, to read 1 ſome books of travels, i in which not mere · 
ly buildings, pictures, or antiquities are deſcribed, tho“ 
theſe Would by by no means be totally neglected, but the 
policy, the cm erce, ys e the manners of 
theſe nations or ſtates; are laid Pee Such as Lord 
Moleſworth's account of Denmark, Sir 
ple's account of the Netkerlands,. Buſbequii epiſtole, 
and ſeveral other ſuch treatiſes, wrote by men capable 
of taking large and juſt views of men and things, and 
verſed in public ry Above all, our travellers 


ought 
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ovght to begin at home, and be initiated | 
of a qualified guide/in a journey thr eir OWN coun- 
try, into the truſy uſeful way of trav . And they 


ought to lay themſelves out to get all the 1 xrofors 4 
they can about the countries they — to ſee; by fre. 
quenting the converſation ofthoſe who have travelled in- 
to them, and made uſeful obſervations. In fine, we may 
ſafely venture to ſay, that till one is well acquainted with 
geography, ancient and modern, hath pleaſure in read- 
ing hiſtory, and can draw ſolid inſtructions from it, 
— hath withal been accuſtomed to truly manly and 
uſcfu} converſation, he is not at all fitted for improve- 
ment by travelling: But if this be the caſe, then it is 
very evident what one muſt do to prepare and qualify 

| himſelf for travel. On this ſubject, however, we di 
not propoſe to enter; and therefore we ſhall only add, 
that the education here delineated, is the proper r one 
to prepare for travelling, and that travelling would: in- 
dced render it perfect. 
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